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Preface 


Parents and grandparent like to know ^cctive wa5’S of working with 
a child, or with a child and his playmates, when the children are three, 
four, or five j’cars old and are eager teamen. Pediatricians, social tt'orfcers, 
librarians and others who work with families need suggestions about 
preschool children and like to have them in written fonn to show to 
and discuss with parents. Those who work with groups of children in 
day or child care centen, religious centers, parent cooperative play groups, 
nurseries and kindergartens also like to use a book which brings together 
under one covet the breadth of thought about teaching preschool children. 
The Years Before School is to use in all these u'a)'s for the betterment of 
children when they are two, three, four, and five years old. 

Preparation of a book in a rapidly expanding field such as that of 
preschool or preprimaiy education is complicated by the lack of clear* 
cut definitions. It becomes necessary to set up definitions that are 
mutually exclusive and in conformity vvith most, but not all, of the cunent 
practice. For The Years Before Sefioof, the following terms ha\'e been 
used with the meanings given here: 


TERM OCFIJOTtON 


CURfcEST PRACTICE 


school 


preprimat)’ 

actiritiei 


kindergarten 


the organized group “School’* may begin with kindergarten 
experience prorided but usually b^ns with the first 
by the community grade in the primary grades of the 
for its children elementary school 

preschool activities: •“Pteprimaty” refers to group actmties 
group actis’ities for children below the age of six 

prior to school but may be for children below the 

age of five 

group cspcricnce for In some situations. four-ycarold chit- 
five-jear-old chi!- dr«i share this group eipwicncc 
dren 


nursery 

group 


group experience for In tare situations a nursery group may 
three* or four-year- also have tu-o-jear-old children, lo 
old children some situations a group for five- 

vearold children may be included 
in a “nursery group." 
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Since the preschool period is generally recognized as of high significance 
in the life of an individual, the limited amount of study concerning 
preschool education is surprising— until the difficulties inherent in the 
field are understood To observe preschool children is a time consuming 
process requiring much patience because each child is only b^inning to 
learn to relate to people outside his family, and each individual relationship 
must be built slowly and carefully if it is to lead to valid observations and 
interpretations of the child’s behavior. 

Studv in the preschool field is complicated by the fact that much 
significant behavior is observable and mt^retable only by mothers of the 
children. For instance, feedback for an event at school m the morning 
may occur spontaneously as a child is helped to get ready for bed, and 
may be couched in terms that are understood only by the person who has 
guided his language development since its beginnings. Yet these mothen 
are SO occupied with the physical care of the preschool child and the other 
members of his family that they find it difficult to record what they observe 
in their busy lives. 

Other problems of study include the usual ones such as finding and 
training observers who are on location with children of the age range under 
consideration, sufficiently interested to observe and record over the period 
of time required for even a cross-sectional study, let alone a longitudinal 
one; and sensitive to what constitutes significant behavior. 

The minimum study necessary for a book such as The Years Be/ore 
Sc/iool IS a wide observation of children of preschool age as a means of 
validating hypotheses about them formulated on the basis of professional 
reading and actual experience as a parent, teacher and consultant in 
preschool groups. This breadth of observation must be supplemented by 
the depth of observation possible only throi^h making one or more case 
studies of children throu^oul Iheir preschool j-ears. Since the kind of 
case material obtainable is of interest to the student learning about 
preschool children, a variety of anecdotes about “Neal” are given in the 
book, and illustrate the wide range of behavior of a preschool child. 

The intensive study for The Years Before School was made possible 
pnmanly because of the cooperation of ne^hbors and friends who shared 
the authon’ interest in the preschool field. Furthermore, Susan Todd, 
during the years that she was in kindergarten and fint grade, not only 
provided her mother with an interval of time for writing but also with the 
opportunity for observing her younger friends-especially Neal whose 
mother was an excellent and continuing observer. To the Clyde Osborne 
family, the Bertram McGamty famfly, and to the many other families 
who contributed their insightful observations as parents, we express our 
sincere appreciation. ^ 
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part one 


Groups for American Preschool Children 


1 


Preschool Groups in America Today 


In the United States today many families lecogntre the values of groups 
preliminary to elementary school, and reach out for them. In nursei)’ 
school or feindergarfen, preschool children have a group experience which 
extends the v’alues of family life, giving them a total experience in demo- 
cratic living in which cooperation is strengthened and competition mini- 
mized. Both at home and in a preschool ^up the children experience the 
kind of life desirable in the present scientific age— life in which health, 
comfort, and safety are furthered; life in which it is important to find out 
what is not }et kno^vn and to develop more abundarrt and more satisfying 
living; life in which goals are set, plans made, and decisions reached in 
terms of fundamental %'alue$. 

The present-day inaease in nursery and kindergarten groups is infiucnced 
by several factors which shape family living and society itself. These in- 
clude 

• Development of suburban Jiving 

• Mechanization in the home 

• increased numben of women at work outside the home 

• Increased community assumption of responsibility for families 

• Educator’s sensitivity to the social order and ro family needs 

The development of suburban living fasYris the desclopment of preschool 
groups, especially parcnt-coopcraUvr and church-sponsored scliools. The 
suburb often has, liring within a few blocks of each other, many families 
with preschool children. The distances between homes are often so great as 
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to preclude small children getting together by themselves, yet small eno^h 
to encourage parents to get together to ^scuss mutual problems. The 
suggestion that mothers take turns loofang after one another’s children 
readily develops an organized preschool group, with fellowship among the 
parents as well as among the children. 

A factor which contnbutes to the development of suburban preschool 
groups is the leisure aBorded molheis homes well equipped with ap- 
pliances. They as well as nonmothen ate freed from many hitherto time- 
consuming household tasks by the mechanization of the home. The 
automatic washing machine, often supplemented by an automatic drier, 
takes responsibility for the family’s clothes, leaving the housewife free to 
use the washing time for personal and other family activities. The auto- 
matic dishwasher, the vacuum cleaner, the garbage disposal, and improved 
ironing devices all add to the time she can devote to her children or to 
other things. Often the mother of preschool children uses this time to 
provide them with group experience, sometimes by dnvmg them to and 
from a school or day-caie center or by taking her turn in getting a car-pool 
of children to and from a parent-cooperative group. 

The changes science and technology have brought to the induslnal and 
business world as well as to the home favor the development of preschool 
groups. When the exigencies of war brought women out of the home into 
the factory and office, day-cate centers were developed to care for the pre- 
school children of working mothers. When peace returned, women stayed 
in the factories and offices, and the day-care centers continued to operate, 
especially to help one-parent families. In industrial communities today the 
need for provision of cate for children of working parents is greater than 
ever. As one study points out that 

In 19-40 only 7 per cent of mothers with children under five held |obs . . . 
since 1948, a “noimal” point liecause it falls between World War 11 and 
Korea, tlve numbei fof tnotheis with small childien at woiV) had risen 66 
pet cent. ... by 1955 the number [of working mothers with cluldren six and 
under] had jumped to 18.2 per cent.* 

\yith cate available (or their preschool children, women are able to 
achieve a penonal freedom and the satisfaction of accomplishment in a job 
even during their child-beanng yean. 

In the urban centers where women are employed in large numbers, 
municipal, state and philanthropic agencies offer care for the children of 
working molhen. Such provisions, firet made on a temporary basis, are now 
■itcogniacd as permanent, and young adults count on having their children 
attend day-care centtn just as they did when they were children. ’The 
children have the security of guidance by the same people in the same 

* Daniel Bell. ‘The Great Back to-Wenk Movement,” Fortune (July 1956), p. 91. 




Tfte essence 0/ nursery school is <mo<ftcr mommy 
«‘ho lovffs you. 


play place CNCiy day. Supporting agencies recognize this arrangement as 
much better for a child than a series of ad hoc arrangements made oppor- 
tunistically bj' a parent. Not only families of worlters, but families dran’ing 
iiclp from the community w'clfare agencies profit as well from care pro- 
sided by municipal, state, and philanthropic agencies. Communities recog- 
nize a responsibility for children whose parents are unable to provide 
adequately for them. Tlic conraionit)' benefits from these provisions by 
haring ferver unstable juveniles and adults in later jean. 

Other communit)’ agencies prosidc for children by enriching family 
Tning. Sj-nagogucs and churches interested in furthering family life mate 
preschool group experience available several mornings a wcclc, as well as 
on their daj-s of worship. Recreation commissions provide activities for 
preschool children as well as for people of other ages, libraries recognize 
tlic preschool audience by scheduling a vvectly storytelling hour for them. 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the American Association of University 
Women, the Young Women's Christian Association, and similar groups 
provide group cxpcncnce for preschool cfiildrcn. often at the same time 
that they have meetings for parents. 


Groups for American Preschool Children 


Schools Foster Preschool Groups 

A White House Conference is consened cvcr>' ten jears to consider 
current problems of children and snulh. Tlic I960 meeting u’as concerned 
with the facts that 'Toung people arc raarnwg earlier; about half ol out 
girls are married before they are twenty . . . 202,000 babies [were] 
out of wedlock in 1957 ... 40 per cent of [them] had mothers under 20." 
Such facts about the social order today led to recommendations that 

Training for parenthood for both boj^ and girls be introduced at pre- 
adolescent and adolescent levels . . . Courses ir> maniagc and preparation for 
paienlhood that provide learning oppoilunilies relatvng to faroily life, the needs 
of children, and methods and technic^ucs of child care be a part of the educa- 
tional expenenee of students. These should be given no lalci than the high 
school vears. . . . Parents be given opportunities for education in the physical 
and emotional growth and needs of children through all available community 
resources, nursery schools, and adult education programs . . . .* 

Implementation of such recommendations implies an increasing number 
of preschool groups organized m high school, college, and adult education 
programs. The present social order is unique in having many educators 
sensitive to the characteristics of the social order and to parental— actual 
and prospective— responsibilities to it. Through adult education programs, 
these educators provide the insight and leadership that families need to 
arrange group experiences for their preschool children. Tlitoiigh the regular 
school program, and especially through child-dcvclopment laboratories 
auxiluty to schools, these educators teach the parents of the future the 
skills and ideas necessary for raising a family as well as the pleasures and 
satisfactions it is possible to realize with a family. In undergraduate and 
college graduate programs, they prepare teachers for the preschool groups 
that further family life. 

School systems which recognize the impoitancc of the family as a social 
unit have preschool groups tied into their programs at several points. In 
some communities, formal schooling begins with four-) ear-old children. In 
many communities, kindergarten is the fint school experience. High school 
home economics programs which prepare students for family living and 
care of children operate nurseiy schools as laboratories in which the stu- 
dents observe and participate. Adult education programs provide an oppor- 
tunity for parents to obsene their children in group situations, then to 
discuss their observations; to partidpate in parent discussions and lecture 
forums under able leadership; and to partidpate in educational councs of 
their choice while their children arc in a preschool group. 

* Winona Morgan, "Iqiplicafioivs of the \Vhite House Conference for Home Econo- 
mists, /oumai of Home Economic*, 82 (September, 1960), 504-S07, 
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Colleges and uni^•criitics which prepare nursery, elemenlar)’, and high 
school teachers and leaders for home economics, child development, and 
adult education programs also make nursciy school or kindergarten observa- 
tion and participation available to their students. Thcj- recognize that those 
who are to work with families need to hai'C evpenence with preschool 
children. 

The fact that schools and colleges provide schools for preschool children 
is incidental to their accomplishment of other objectives. In educating 
dtizens for contemporaiy' living, the schools are at the same time educating 
prospective parents who will have a k^- part in preparing the next genera- 
tion of citizens. Increasing realization of this relationship will lead to 
further increases in the number of preschool groups within schools and 
collies. Preschool groups tj-pically connected with each of the scscral 
tj-pcs of school, and the major purposes of each connection, arc set forth 
In Table M. 


TABLE 1-1 

Preschool Groups Auxiliary to Other Schools 

Pmehoot Cfcvp 

I Sthool 1 

1 ConntHion ) 

Eduntionol Pur^sa 
of Iht Prftthool Croup 

Day-Caie Centen 

Elementary Khool 

To provide cate tor preschool 
children in tamnica of norlr- 
mg parents, and in broken 
families. 

Pifcnf obseo'atwn, 
Day-Caie, Child-Care, 
Parent-Coopetativc, 
or other 

Adult cdiKafiwj 
program 

To help parents in obsemng 
and fuidmg their children. 

Day-Care, Child-Care, 
PaTe»t-Ccoperati»e, 
or olbei 

Elementary xbool; 
Junior hish 
school 

To giv'c opper grade pupils ea- 
perience milh small children. 

Day-Care. Child Care, 
Parent Coopentnf, 
or other 

ilich school. 

Jonior coUete 

To give habysifters and prosper- 
tire and actual pattnh an 
opporturrity to understand tad 
guide children. 

Day Cart, Child Cate, 
Parent-CooperatirT, 
or other 

Juniot colteiT; 
Cclktf, 

Umwrwt* 

To provide obvcrvalion and bho 
ntory eiperienct for students 
in behaviont studies. 

To prepare students for teach- 
ing and other nmk srith chil 
dren 

To fntiher devdopment of 
toebers and others in service 
»ith thildfea. 

To pnnidc art for pmcbool 
ciuldrm of (named ih»deBf» 





, Amehican PmsaiooE Ciiildhen 


n • Recognizes Preschool Groups 

Bustness S” ehiUtrai’s clothing, toys, and other items 

ManuMuOT b preschool group as a vehicle for 

for the pt®*" “ ", merchants ns sscll as industries that ate natronal 
consumer ednat .1^ morning prrtsehool programs on T\' to 

tn scope arc nil g ^ encoumge mothers to get out and shop, 
advertise their m offered as a contest pnze, fully paid nuncry 

one suburban rimppmgjcn^^^^^^ sponsored a ■■Check.a.Child” plan 

by uhlch patterned on the fundamental relationship 

Because such ' , ,,,, mother, they do not suceeed. Because 

of the young p htmevet, mote feasible plans can be 

the jeveloped-potbaps a shopping hour for mothers sshen 

??l“thmughout the store are tuned in to a preschool program. 


s Recognize Preschool Groups 


’ , nf orescliool groups l>a$ incrcasetJ, states liavc taken 

As lb= Kern, defining limits nilhin nhich they must 


. Jooraihililv for them, defining limits nilhin nhicli they must 
greater limits ate designed to safeguard the health and safety of the 


s future citizens. Sometimes 


«^ote Tlicse limits arc dcsignca w , 

I'^inm aU to provide for therr education as f 
. Rile tiealth officials enforce the legal provisions goieming preschool 
slate ^ucation officials enforce tlicm; sometimes it is not 

groups; so welfare, or education personnel are properly responsi- 


ble for tlieir enforcement. 


Stales differ in the amount^and kind of educational guidance^ they give 


^^«chool groups. Through licensing of schools and certification of 


Jo pres dqwrtmcnts of education have opportunity to 

teachers. 0 jegdership and to offer guidance toward improvement of 
exert profe ^ ^ guidance i 


j ^5 shown in Table i-A mis guiuancc is more readily available to 
schoo *• Jo nursery schools— most states have educational pro- 

kinderg but not for nurserv schools. About two tliirds 


'*f 'll" states provide slate department of education certification of kinder- 
*' I icachen; but fewer provide certification of nursery school teachen.* 
"certain of the states, the department of social welfare may be con- 
"cd wilh preschool groups. In California, “the State Department of 
^Velfare is responsible for licensing all types of day nurseries offering 


to normal children under shIcct yean of age in the absence of their 
>< "♦ Tlie licensing procedure includes an annual review of every day 

pjtcnis- j ‘ 


V Steiner, A Report on Slate Lant for Early Efemenfary Educelion (W’ash- 
* ^ o C.: U. S OEce of Edocalion, 1957) 

zirtrds for Day Nutstriet m Cabfomia (Sacramento- California State Depart- 
Social "'elfare, 1953). 

inenl oi 
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ta ble 1-2 - 


type or PRXSCHQOE CROOP 
. Day Nurseries, s,atc hinds 

Child Catc Centers supported by ««c 

I Private PropneUry Nunenes 

.. Church Nursery Schrols , ^ 

. Pmnt-CooptnMeN»OT S*»t 

6 Collegt Child Dtrfopmthl CmM 

Faitht EduoMn Groups vt„™™ School 
8 High School HomemaUog Nuiscty 

Tol.1 ourohc' «l 

, RccroaliouPrognirolo.ProichoolCh.ldron 

10. Library Story-Hour Groups 

11 . Sunday Schwls tneerines of pa««*s 

U Child Care Groups dunngnveeungso v 

. BacVyard Play Groups 


KUMBER — 
C,l,of250,000|Towh 


of 12,000 


pmseiy to tasuro that the fadhtte 

^::^erra^t ‘a^otrS ata.;.at. .ehoed h, Uadets in edocat 

eapecea to pUn lot the ehitd 

mteraiso! i,_jhu mature love of his parents. 

1. His oun family and a seenre pla« m emotionally, 

2. An opportunity to po; 

intellectually, and soaallj. ^ growing process. 

3. Sympathetic -d "ud'rttand 

4. Protection from hazards he is ) 

Through the “nsulUng throughout Cah- 

»' 1—" " ' 

.row -"ViJWVVci'c”,..'''”""""'- 

. _ J ,i,c vinds of families in United 

In order to determine the ’”^,ndrcn attend nursery groups or 

Stales communities whose p 
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kindergartens, a study w-as made in September, 1958, in two selected com- 
munities-a citv of 250,000 people and a small town of 12,000 people. 
These communities were selected for study only because information about 
their preschool groups could be obtained upon request. 

The city is located in Califoima, a state m which kindergartens are part 
of the elementary schools and nearly all fivc-year^ild children attend 
kindergarten. The smaller community is located in another western slate 
in which kindergartens, once part of the dementary schools, were closed, 
but organized pnvately hy public-spinled mothers. Both communities 
now have kindergartens enrolling practically all of their five-ycarnjld 
children, hence then nursery programs for three- and four-year-old children 
ate easily disbnguishahle from their kindergarten programs. 

It was immediately clear that families in both communities found it 
diEcult to obtain information i^arding nursery groups; in consequence, 
many families were unaware of available nursery groups. (Surveys of 
nursery facilities are not commonly made. Usually, parents must rely on 
questioning other patents to obtain the particular information they need.) 

In the city, howerer, sources of information about provisions for pre- 
school children were available. Probably typical of sources anilablc in other 
cities, they included 

1. A directory compiled by the local group affiliated with the Association 
for Nursery Education entitled Opportunities /or Preschool Children 
and Extended Day Care} 

2. A brochure printed by the parent^oopeiathe nursery schools and dis- 
tnliuted through the offices of pediatricians and other places frequented 
by parents.* 

3. Newspaper articles descnliing various aspects of programs for preschool 
children. 

4. A list of “Nurseries— Day” in the classified section of the telephone 
directory. 

A family or a teacher moving into a city can expect to find sources of 
information similai to those mentioned, but may have difficulty in ferreting 
them out A family or a teacher moving into a smaller community, how- 
mr, is apt to have only newspaper accounts and vvord-of-mouth as help 
in locating preschool groups. An aU-indu$ivc directory of opportunities 
for preschool children would be a boon to parents in most communities. 

’Long Beach— Hatbor Area AssocutSon for Nunei>' Education. Direefory (Long 
Beach, Calif : Mts. Joy B. Axtell, 4901 East Canon Street) . 

» Long Beach Council of Parent Ntmeiy Schook. Mtet Johnny «md June Going on 
Three (Long Beach, Cahf.: Nfn. Veronica Tmcher, 5S96 Oleta Avwue). 
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How Many Pieschool Children Have Nnrsety-Group Experience? 

Do most preschool children have nursery group experience, or do only 
a few? Data from the two communities selorted for study suggest that the 
answer is “only a few.*' Two items of information were obtained and com- 
pared: an estimate of the number of three- and four-year-old children in 
each community, and an estimate of the number of children enrolled in 
nursery groups. 

Seven thousand of the city’s children were enrolled in kindergarten, 
the lowest grade of the public schools. Because all California children are 
expected to attend kindergarten, this number (7,000) is a good estimate 
of the five-year-old population of the city, and the best estimate available 
of the four-year-old population and of the three-year-old population. Of 
21,000 children (three age groups of 7,000 children each), the number 
available for enrollment in nursery groups was estimated to be 14,000. 

A survey of the number of nursery groups in the city was made by direct 
count, al^ough the number of groups and the number of children in 
them probably could have been obtained through the State Department 
of Social Welfare. As shown m Table 1-3, the survey revealed that more 
than one hundred nursery groups were meeting regularly throughout the 
school year. Assuming that each of these groups had about twenty children, 
the data indicate that only about 2,000 children— only one-seventh of 
those eligible to receive it— were getting regular nursery group experience. 
It seems reasonable to suppose, then, that most of the children enrolling in 
kindergarten ate facing their first tegular group experience. 

TABLE 1-3 


Estimated Percentage of Eligible Children Attending Preschool Groups 


[ 

Estinuried Number | 

Ertirrwfed Percentage 

1 

of Children | 

of Eligible Children 

In a cm Of 250,000 

At a preschool age level 

7000 


Enrolled in Kindergaiten 

7000 


Enrolled in Nursery School 

zooo 

X4 

In a town op 12,000 

M a preschool age level 



Enrolled in Kindergarten 


79% 

Enrolled in Nursery School 

56 

9 


A small town also can provide for presthorf children. What can be done 
under competent leadership was revealed in the study of the small town, 
a college community of 12,000 people. 

In the fall of 1958, 191 pupils were enrolled in the first grade, the lowest 
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grade of the public school. Of the esbmalcd 190 fivc-jcar-old chndrcn in 
the population (183, according to a census made by junior high sch<»l 
students), 150 enrolled tn the kindergarten which had been developed by 
community leaders in 1953. after the state withdrew support for kinder- 
garten as a part of the public schools. Of the 380 three- and four-year-old 
children, 36 enrolled in the nursery sdiool affiliated with the home eco- 
nomics department at the college. Apparently it is possible even for a 
small community to have most ol its preschool children enrolled in kinder- 
garten or nursery school. The local school system or nearby college is 
often the principal communvK agency maUt^ group cxpcncncc available 
to preschool children. For instance, as shown in Table 1-2, out of the 105 
nursery groups meeting regularly. 32 were parent education groups. These 
groups met at elementary schools and vverc sponsored by the adult educa- 
tion division of the public school system as a means of helping parents to 
work more effectively with that preschool children. Furthermore, the 
members of the 21 parent-cooperative nuncty groups had each taken at 
least one of the courses offered through the adult education program of the 
school system 

^Vhat Families Benefit from Preschool Groups? 

The preschool groups which meet regulatly throughout the scliool year 
are attended primarily by children whose families do not find it incon- 
venient to get them to the group. The family that lives near a preschool 
group is the more likely to have Its child attend. The location of a preschool 
group 1$ an important factor in determining what families it will serve. 
The parent education groups, theoretically available to every family in 
the community are largely attended by children whose families find it 
geographically convenient for them to do so. 

Preschool groups may be classified according to the age level of the chil- 
dren they serve, according as to whether they arc laboratory schools, and 
according to the kind o! family need they meet. Kindergartens are for five- 
year-old children; nursery groups arc for three- and four-yearold children 
(although some include two-year-old children) . A child-care center typically 
cares for nursery children throughout the day, and for kindergarten and 
older children after their school hours. A laboratory school set up to bene- 
fit students in a high school, college, or adult education program may 
be either a nursery school or a kind^rten. Parent<ooperative groups 
are usually nuiseiy groups in cimimoniti« that offer kindergarten as part 
of the public school system, but nursery groups and kindergartens in com- 
munities that do not. 

Private schools are owned and operated as a business enterprise, day- or 
child-care centers, as community wdfare projects. In parent-cooperative 
groups, however, the business— and even some of the teaching— is the direct 
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responsibility of the parents. Priwte schools, day-care centers, and parent- 
cooperative groups dcs'clopcd independenUy to ser\e different kinds of 
family needs, but tlieir personnel noas* work together in professional organi- 
zations to further the interests of all preschool chfldren. Their differences 
in origin, operation, and function are less important than their common 
goal: to serve preschool children and their families. 

Each t)'pc of preschool group attracts certain kinds of families. TIic 
t)'pes of preschool groups for three- and four-jear-old children m the cih 
studied, and the characteristics of the families nhose children attend a 
particular group, arc tj’pical of other communities. 

Tlie variety of preschool groups developed during and after W'orld W^ar 
I, when all preschool groups benefitted from the nevv work opportunities 
for women. Tlic fint parcnt-cooperafivo nuner)' school in the United 
Slates was organized dunng the vvai period b> a group of mothets interested 
in “social education for their children, parent education for thcmschcs. 
and a little free time for Red Cross work.”* 

The pQst-World W'ar I period saw the rapid development of several 
kinds of preschool groups, including laboratorv groups, designed to help 
students Icam about normal young children. Tlic first group was altaclicd 
to a public school {i.c.. to the Franklin Tublic School. Chicago, m 192S), 
and the first nurset)- school was designed as an integral part of prcparcntal 
education (at Vassar College, m 19^). In 1932, a U.S, Office of Education 
suivcv' reported 202 nunen schools; m 1936. 285 nunen schools— of which 
77 were laboraloty groups in colleges, 53 were pliilanthropic in nature, 144 
were private schools, and 11 were part of an clcmentaiy or secondary 
public school.*® In 1951, nursery schools and cinid-carc centen were so 
numerous that a director)- was compiled.” 

As the number of preschool groups continues to espand so dots ibcir 
variet)-. 'Hie needs of the families in particular communities have given 
rise to the formation of preschool groups for children of working or 
absent mollicn, for future parents and teachers who wish to Icam about 
children ibrougb observation and participation in preschool groups, and 
for families wlio wish to enrich the lives of both patents and children. 


l^y Nurseries 

Tlic day nurseries of the oty arc supported b\ the community chest, 
endowments and donations, and fees bav^ on the sire of the family, tlieir 

’Kjihjfine Whiteside Tasloi. Sartcry Schocli (Sc* VM- 

Trachen Concer, Rastau rf foMscalions, Cohnabu Utu'evarr, p 3. 

‘’Cilbmnc IjTsdrtlh. FiiifOrtion cf Ihe Veuac ChW {Nr* yoit: }fhn tSiVr 1 
tnc, 1W2). p. 7-10. 

'* Q^ft K. Mo«sf jL»t. A Pi*»cfi:«nr cf .V«f*c'V SehccJi ie>d C-hHJ Cff Cf’itrrr 
<nctrcnt: MemUrjlmo ScW. »«!). 
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income, and then abilit)- to pay. The aim o( the da) ourseiia is "to 
provide a happy, healthy, and undentanding cnvironinent m svhtch a child 
may grow and de\ elop during the Ume his own parents, for some reason or 
other, are unable to care for him . . 70 p« cent of the children . . • are 
from homes broken by death, divorce, or desertion. They arc cared for 
dunng the day while the breadwinner" of the family is away working, with 
the knowledge that his or her child is safe and happy. '* 

Child-Cate Centers 

Child-care centers are supported by funds prmidcd by the state (two 
thirds) and by fees graduated according to family income (one third). In 
the California city of 250,000, efes-en child-care centers are available, under 
the supervision of the local school district, to families in which "employed 
parent or parents are eligible under a ‘Means Test' or if parents arc essential 
to the mobilization of manpower effort (i.e., teachers, nurses, defense 
workers, and many others)."** 

The child-care centers, like the day nurseries, endeavor to reach the low- 
income families and other families who need their services. Referrals arc 
made to them by the juvenile bureau and other social agencies of the city. 
Parents apply to them directly for admission of tlicir preschool children. 
Yet many eligible families have not heard of the nurseries and many other 
eligible families feel that the nurseries arc not for them. Although the 
nurseries make no distinctions of race or religion, eligible families arc not 
always willing or able to find this out for themselves. Meanwhile, the nevvs- 
papers of the aty continue to carry accounts of preschool children left in 
locked automobiles while their patents work, or hurt while playing under 
the inadequate care of a neighbor or of an elderly or adolescent member of 
the family. 

Probably it is accurate to say that the children from broken homes in 
the city attend a nursery group when someone responsible for them makes 
arrangements for them to attend. In addition, children in many families 
under financial stress are enrolled by their parents in the day nursery and 
child-care centers available through welfare channels. 

Private Nursery Schools and Kindergartens 

Families at the higher end of the economic scale in the city enroll their 
children in private preschool groups supported entirely by fees. 'These 
groups are convenient for families in which the mother has a job, club or 
social activities, or other personal interests. From the time her preschool 

>* Some Facfr about the Long Beach D« Nuisery (Long Beach. Calif : Long Beach 
Day Nursery). 

>5 Directory Health and Wttlare Resource* (Long Beach, Calif ; Long Beach Com- 
munity Welfare Council. 195J), p. 45. 
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child or children are picked up by the sdtool bus until they arc delivered at 
home, the mother feels free to think about other matters. Meanwhile, the 
children participate irj a social situation supen’ised each day by the same 
teacher— an experience more suited to their age than that prorided by a 
succession of babj-sitters. 

Church-Sponsored Groups for Preschool Cliildrcn 

In addition to the nursery groups and kindergartens operated to make a 
profit for their owners, the city has sei'eral nonprofit preschool groups 
operated by churches which charge fees that compare favorably with those 
charged by bahj-sitters in the community. The children attend half-day 
sessions two or three hmes a week. If a large number of families in the 
neighborhood of the church desire to enroll their children, preference is 
sometimes given to those families who are members of the church. 

Tlie policies of a church-sponsored preschool group determine what and 
how many families it will serve, and are subject to review by the governing 
hoard of the church. At wont, the board may oppose the use of church 
facilities by preschool children; at best, it may supplement fees with funds 
to be used to improve equipment and to increase the amount of teaching 
time in relation to the number of children in the school. 

Increasingly, churches favor use of their premises by a preschool group 
of their own, a parent-cooperative school, or a group operated by a com- 
munity organiaation— such as an association of university women. TTic 
chuwh governing board recognizes that the preschool group fosters values 
important in a Christian society; helps children at an age critical in their 
dcielopmcnt; benefits the community'; and benefits the church directly by 
sharing, with the Sunday school, equipment needed by both groups. In tlie 
future, more and more families can look to their synagogue or church to 
provide weekday as well as day-of-wonhip group experience for their pre- 
school children. 

School-Affiliated Preschool Groups 

It has been pointed out that the preschool groups m adult education 
programs are primarily for the education of the parents, and are generally 
Iti \bc iamiVics oS a% prcscbodl dffldieti. T\it gicfops me aWtnded 
b>’ children and parents of families who are sufficiently interested in their 
children to make the effort to come regularly as often as the group meets. 

The preschool groups that are an integral part of schools designed to 
prepare future parents and teachers are more selective and have limited 
cnrolltncnts. They are attended by children of families who arc willing 
to assist tlie school or college in achieiing its educational goals. Often 
Parents ate members of the school faculty or students in (he college. Some 
schools and colleges givtr prefocnce to the preschool children of their 
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faculty membcn or students. In general, schools and colleges do not publi- 
cize their preschool groups. They have a steady flow of applicants who arc 
S)tnpathetic to the obiecti\-cs of the school and arc interested in having 
their preschool children partiopate in a school-sponsored program. 


Parent-Cooperatisc Group 

Families who wish to share the preschool evpcncncc of their children 
form parent-cooperabic groups. In the city studied, there arc twenty-one 
such groups. They meet m the city park, m church, or in community 
centers. The mothers take turns m assisbng the teacher whom they select. 
Each children's group meets two, three, or four mornings a week— depend- 
ing upon the age of the children and the planning of their parents and 
teacher. The program of parent-cooperatives is described as follows; 


Cooperatwe nursenes help children daelop through democratic and con- 
stnictisc pU> situations. Molhcis cooperate m pimiding regular supervised 
play for Aeir preschool children, pbnned and earned out with professional 
help. This cooperatne expertenee aids in the education, growth, and better 
adjustment of not only the children but also the mothers 'The entire family 
and the community beneiit from the coopcratw'e nursery. . . In the urbanized 
culture of today, cooperative nursenes help to develop the group feelings and 
relationships of the large familv and the small neighborhood community of 
yesteryear. . . 

What you get. 

1. Belter understanding of your own child and of children in general. 

2. A supervised play group for vour child . . . including a wealth of educa- 

tional activities, companionable playmates, and the use of more equip- 
ment than the usual home can easily provide 
3 Each month ten or more free mornings for your own interests. . . . 

4. A voice in determining how the cooperative nursery operates. 

What you give-. 

1 Two hours one evening each week (for one semester) . . . attending a 
class. 

2. Two mornings each month assisting the nursery group teacher with the 
children. 

i Five dollars entrance fee plus dollars each month. 

4. One evening each month for the monthly business and educational meet- 
ing of parents.** 


With the mothers assisting her, the teacher is able to plan a program 
which includes activities that the mothers suggest and provide Further- 
more, the teacher knows that she can help a child with a temper tantrum. 


>• Vivian Edmiston Todd, ed , Coofierathe Nursery School Hundhoot (Long Beach, 
Calit.- Ixng Beach Coundl of Paient Nuiscfy Schools, 1957). 
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or a cut, or some other problcni, while assistants help the other children 
to carry on any activity that requires careful supervision. Thus the parent- 
cooperative preschool group is characterized % a rich program for the 
children. It adds to the family life of professional people, educators, and 
others actively interested in cooperating with each other to further the 
development of their children. 

Backyard Flay Groups 

Backyard groups form when several neighborhood families with pre- 
school children find it useful to have their children play together regularly. 
The mothers work out whatever arrangements seem most agreeable to 
them. Usually the mothers take turns in supervising the children, so that 
the other mothers have time for housekeeping and personal interests, Tlie 
quality of care thus depends on tlic standards accepted by all the mothers 
and upon their individual talents for handling a group of preschool 
children. \Vlicn these informal groups meet in a backyard well equipped 
for children, or at a playground area, the number of conflict situations 
among the children is less than when they are e.xpected to play in an en- 
vironment that has little to stimulate constructive activities. 

Baclq-ard groups differ from the or^ntzed groups already described in 
that they do not have one mother figure but a succession of them. For 
the children, this discontinuity in their experience is much like having a 
series of babysitters who reappear from time to time. 

Backyard groups sometimes suffer because patents lack information 
about children and their needs, but the groups which make use of the 
licensing and advisory services available through such agencies as tlic State 
Department of Social Welfare arc helpful both to children and llieir 
mothers. Backyard play groups, like other preschool groups, make it pos- 
sible for the children to have group experience. 


THE BASIC ELEMENT OF A PRESCHOOL GROUP 

Fundamental both to family and to preschool group is an atmosphere 
of love. 'Hie importance of love is only now being recognized as the factor 
which makes the difference between a playgroup arid a preschool group in 
wliiclr children happily Icam at an optimum rate. 

The clement of Im-c is essential to life at ocry age lesel. n»e phj-iiologi- 
cal and biological aspects of love which loom as oscrv'hclmingly important 
during the mating period arc seen as less important than the aspects of 
lose which arc basic to human rehtionships at all age paiods. Ivducators 
who had thought love extraneous lo the ciissroom now recognize it as atj 
element conducive to learning. 
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\Vhal Is Love? 

Daniel A. Prescott, an educator concerned with child development, recog- 
nizes the presence of love in the educative process and defines it realisbcally 
in terms of human relations appropriate throughout the life span. He says 
that love “is a valuing to the degree that one achieves empathy with the 
loved one and a willingness to make one's resources available to promote 
his self-realization.”*® 

The definition of love, applied m the preschool group ocpenence, empha- 
sizes several atlnhutes- 

• Valuing each child 

• Having a high degree of empathy with him 

• Mabng all of one’s resources available as needed for the child 

• Helping him to reach his goals with awareness of what he has achieved 

Here indeed is a challenge to teachen of preschool children, to put into 
action this concept of love. 

Consider the implications of this definition for the relationships between 
adults and children. "Valuing each child” is a basic concept in democracy. 
Respect for the individual implies respect for the child as an individual. 
Each child has the right to express his feelings, both positive and nega- 
tive, and his preferences and his desires with the expectation that the 
adults who are present will listen respectfully and attentively. Listening 
docs not always imply a granting of these wishes, but it does imply their 
careful consideration in realistic terms, 'i want a doll,” says the little 
gill, wanting attention rather than another doll. The adult to whom she 
addresses her lemaik is interested and responds, “You want a doll?" After 
the adult has listened further to just what kind of a doll the girl wants, 
she may share her wishes with the little girl; “You want a doll. Do you 
know what I want? ’ — and then go on to eicplain that she is not going to 
get v,hat she wants because it n not something she really needs. “You and 
I dont alwa)$ get what we want, but we alwa)'s get the food and things 
that we need,” the adult concludes with a hug. She knows that the little 
girl will be much older before she really understands this abstract verbal 
distinction. 

Such a conversation based on love can be contrasted with the more 
usual brief conversation in which the adult does not value the child to 
the point of recognizing his wants of equal importance to the adults: 

CHILD I want a doll. 

ADULT You have enough d(^s. 

” Daniel A. Prescott, The Ch0d bi the EducothT Process (Kew YoiV: McGiaw-Hill 
Boot Company. Inc., 19571, p. 410. 
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lore. Ihev become able to tee otWo. The paraits and the trachen nho 
lore the children also benefit. As Montagu sajt in his defin.t.on ol tee: 
“Love is reciprocal m its effects, and is as bcoeficta! to the giver as it is to 


the recipient , 

Montagu concludes "that the most important function of cducaUon is to 
draw out and develop the potentialities of the child for being a loving 
human being.”’* Certainly this is the most important function in the 
preschool group: to help each child to be a loving human being. 


THE ROLE OE THE PRESCHOOL TEACHER 

The teacher m the preschool group, libe the mother in the home, is the 
person responsible for creating an atmosphere of love. As she is, so nill 
the preschool group be. The lo\e that she radiates to those who partici- 
pate in the school is reflected from person to person and bacb to her. 
HTien parents and students participate as assistant teachers, lhc>— like the 
children— feel the teacher’s los'c and, through their own love, increase its 
radiance. The empathy of the teacher with each person, and the empathy 
among persons is a measure of the lose that permeates the preschool group. 

Flans a Balanced Curriculum 

Although lose IS the sine qua non of a preschool group, it is not cnougli 
in itself. The teacher must create a phj-sical as well as a social environment 
favorable to the development of children. Love mvist have a physical 
environment in which the children arc safe, happy, and learning at an 
opbmum rate. And love must be supplemented with an undentanding of 
children and a curriculum suited to their needs. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to sec that the children have the 
apparatus and activities required for well-rounded physical development. 
Three- and four-year-old children ate just beginning to develop control of 
then la^e muscles; none must be neglected. Tlie teacher also should help 
the children to develop an finderstanding of the various roles they have 
and will have in the sodety— being a diild now and an adult later, ^ing a 
city dweller or a rural one, being femininie or masculine, becoming a 
mother or a daddy— and she should help them to understand, to appreci- 
ate, and to use the artifacts associated with these roles. She should en- 
courage them to explore the physical environment in which they live. Slie 
should introduce them to quantitative as well as qualitative relationships 
as they move themselves through space. 

The teacher must recognize the value of verbal as well as empathetic 
“ Ibid 
«» Ibid. 
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communication as she encourages the chfldien to express themselves in 
words. She should introduce them to the wealth of children’s literature 
and help them to dramatize their hvorite stories. She should also encourage 
them to get acquainted with s'arious art media and to express themselves 
through these media. She should provide them with a wealth of musical 
experience as an integral part of each day. As she plans aijd provides a well- 
balanced curriculum for the children, she must ahvaj’s be aware of the 
importance of helping tliem to relate to her and to each other in socially 
acceptable ways. 

Fuillien Development of Parents 

The teacher who creates an atmosphere of love in which the children 
dei'clop socially, emotionally, pb)'sically, and intellectually, also creates an 
atmosphere favorable to the development of the parents and prospective 
parents who observe or participate in the preschool group. As they experi- 
ence the comfortable feeling of the children’s group, thej- become aware 
of the combination of love, democratic procedure, and educational tech- 
nique, which produces it. 

the teacher participates in the discussions of high school or college 


Parents and prospective patents observe and participate in teaching 
children 
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loic, thcv' become able to love otlicis. The patents and the tMcben who 
lose the'childien also bcncEt. As Montagu says m his definition oUose. 
-Lose is leeiprocal m its effects, and is as beneficial to the givet as it is to 
the recipient.”*’ . . 

Montagu concludes “that the most important function of education is to 
draw out and develop the potentialities of the child for being a loving 
human bong.”** Ccrtamlv this is the most important function in the 
preschool group: to help each child to be a loving human being. 

THE ROLE OF THE PRESCHOOL TEACHER 

The teacher m the pieschool group, hVe the mother in the home, is the 
person responsible for creating an atmosphere of love. As she is, so syill 
the preschool group be. The lose that she radiates to those who partici- 
pate in the school is reflected from person to person and back to her. 
WTicn parents and students partiapate as assistant teachers, they— like the 
children— Iccl the teacher’s love and, through then own love, jncieasc its 
radiance. The empathy of the teacher with each person, and the empathy 
among penons is a measure of the love that permeates the preschool group. 

Pbns a Balanced Curriculum 

Althougli lose IS the sine qua non of a preschool group, it is not enough 
in itself. Tlie teacher must create a physical as well as a social environment 
fasorablc to the des-elopment of children. Love must have a physical 
environment in which the children arc safe, happy, and learning at an 
optimum rate. And lose must be supplemented with an understanding of 
thildicn and a curriculum suited to their needs. 

It IS the responsibility of the teacher to see that the children have the 
apparatus and actisities required for well-rounded physical development, 
llircc- and four-jcar-old children arc just beginning to develop control of 
their laigc muscles; none must be neglected. The teacher also should help 
the children to dcsclop an understanding of the various roles they have 
and will have in the society— being a child now and an adult later, being a 
city dweller or a rural one, being feminine or masculine, becoming a 
mother or a daddy— and she should help them to understand, to appreci- 
ate, and to use the artifacts associated with these roles. She should en- 
courage them to csplote the physical environment in which they live. Site 
should introduce them to quantitath'c as well as qualitative relationships 
as the)- move thcmscl\TS through space. 

The teacher must reci^izc the value of scrbal as well as empalhetic 

■•IM 

•M6rd 
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students, 01 of parents, she should contribute to the discussion as one of tlie 
resource people, and also as a person who furthen love and democracy, 
family life and preschool group expenence. 

Interprets the Preschool Group to the Community 
Realizing the importance ol preschool group experience, the teacher 
should help other members of the community' to appreciate how the pre- 
school group strengthens and ennehes family hfe. The teacher who is assure 
of the vanous types of preschool groups can advise families who are looliing 
for the group espeaally suited for their famtiy. 

Through mcmbeiship in such piolessiona.\ organizations as the National 
Association for Nursery Education and the Association for Childhood 
Education Intemabonal, the teacher has the opportunity to worh with 
others who ate interested in preschool children. She must put aside her 
\-cstcd interests m the particular type of preschool education with which 
she IS associated~privale nursery school, child-catc center, parent-coopera- 
ti\e play group, or school sponsored preschool group. Tlie good of preschool 
children m general is more important than loyalty to any type of admirtis- 
tratiie organization— no matter how significant m the history and do'clop- 
ment of preschool groups. The teacher should be pnmarily concerned that 
preschool groups be planned in terms of children of preschool age, and in 
terms of families as they are today. With this wider purpose, she should 
strive to help people to undentand the desirability of a full, rich life for 
young children and the importance ol a presthool grtjup cicpeiience in love 
and democracy as a bndge between the home and the elementary school. 


IN WHAT WAYS CAN CHILDREN DEVELOP 
IN A PRESCHOOL CROUP 

DeiclopmcDt as a Fersou 

The child's esperience in a preschool group should foster his develop- 
ment in ei'ciy way. This deielopment may be described as having four 
aspects: social, intellectual, physical, and emotional. These categories are 
u^ only lor convenience in looling at a child’s development so as to 
obtain a fuller understanding ol his nature. They need not obscure the 
fact that the child is an intepated personality and a delightful little person 
who, above all. lus fun in his preschool group with children of his age 
range. In fact, this is a primary obtCctKe of a preschool group because it is 
a basic axiom that he who enjoys We hilly at one age is most apt to enjoy 
hfe fully at succeeding ages. 

The fun, of course, is alww within the bounds of safety and the expec- 
tations of the society. It merges in adulthood into famny life and vocational 
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have their roots in the nunety group and Idndeigarten. The child lakes on 
essential attitudes, develops the tunings of skills, and builds 
basic to all fields of knowledge. He learns at his age level what will be a 
foundation for his later learning about health, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, language, literature, art, and music He starts joyously into the 
whole world of knowledge when he has expenence in a well-planned cui- 
nculum 

Physical Deielopment 

A preschool group should also be an aid to the well rounded physical 
development of children, Apparatus helps them leara how to climb and 
how to handle their bodies m diBerent positions The good teacher analyzes 
the kind of plav children have in their community and plans activities 
designed to supplement their play. For instance, if the children play only 
on level grotuid at home, the teathei plans expenence in getting over 
uneven ground. Realiang that fciv children arc encouraged in rhythmic 
achvities at home, the good teachers include these in the group program. 
Keeping m mind that preschool children ate very active, she plans a mini- 
mum of sedentary activities and provides daily opportunities for vigorous, 
large-muscle activities. Thus she sees to it that the well-rounded physical 
development of children is furthered in her preschool group. 

Emotioaal Development 

The importance of the emotional development of children dunng their 
preschool yean is apparent in colloquial expressions such as: “As the twig 
is bent, so u the tree inclined." or “Set his feel upon the path, and in later 
yean he will not depart therefrom." Yet. although psychoanalysts and 
religious workers have long recognized that basic emotional patterns are 
developed in the early years of life, compacabvely little attention has been 
given to identifying the ways in which children may be helped to develop 
an emotional foundation to stand them in good stead throughout their 
lives. Teachers of nursery groups and kindergartens must be aware of the 
importance of making daily provision for helping children to find suitable 
emotional outlets, to find pleasure in socially acceptable behavior, and to 
experience and mirror back genuine love. Only the home is more important 
in furthering desirable emotional development. 


Situdfions for Discussion 

A nuisctv school teacher is apt to find herself in situations siroiUt to the 
four desenhed here. As you thhd, of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggisted » desitabk, or not. Use points 
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brought out in the chapter as wU as ideas from >our own experience to justify 
your vievs’s. Suggest alternative conises of action to supplement those given. 

SiTUATio.v 1 You have moved to a new community and are interested in 
mahing an informal survey of the nuB«y group situations in it. You should 

• Talk with the principal of a nearby eJoncntary school 

• Watch for nursery school announcements in the local paper 

• Use the classified section of the telephone directory 

• Talk with the librarian in charge of the books for bo)-s and girls 

• Inquire of the adult education office 

Situation 2 You are a member of a panel, considering the nursery group 
as an institution related to the present social order in the United States. You 
suggest that the panel discuss 

• Size of families 

• Growth of cities 

• Mechanization of the home 

• Pestalozzi, Fioebel, and other educational leaders 

• Women in industry 

StTUATioN 3 A family m your neighborhood asks >-ou about their only 
child, a fout-year-old girl. Do you think she should go to nuneiy school? In 
talking with them, you see that they undenland that 

• Families make their own decisions 

« Nursery school experience prepares children for school experience 

• An only child needs playmates of his own age 

• Tlie choice of a nursery school depends on how the parents wish to partici- 
pate in it 

SrrUATios 4 A patent group is discussing the topic: ‘The Nursery School 
Strengthens the Family." As a member of the group, jou help to bring out 
that nursery school 
» Is built on love 

• Helps the preschool child be mote cooperative 

• Cites the family a rest from the presdiool child 

• Sometimes makes it possible for a family to stay together 

• fs an experience in democracy 


Current Professional Books and Pamphlets 


Allen, Winifred Y., and Doris Campbell. The Creative Nursery Center. New 
York: Family Service Association of America. 1943. jCaseworkers and 
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personnel of the nursery center strengthen the family as they help the 
children develop through the group opcjience.l 
Sossaid, 5 H. S. The. Socvology of CbM Development. New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1954. [A sociologist considers children from the stand- 
point of the social order.] 

Christianson, Helen M , Mary M Rogers, and Blanche A. Ludlum. The 
l^uTsery School. Adventure m Ltvmg and Learning. Boston: Houghton 
MifBin Company, 1961. [Chap. 7 discusses “Nurseiy School Education— 
a Twentieth Century Development.”] 

Duvall, Evelyn M Family Development. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiocott Co., 
1957. [Several chapters deal wifli the family during its busy years with 
young children ] 

Encyclopedia of Edueaticnal Research. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
i960. [This project of the American Educational Research Association 
has an article by Elizabeth Mcchem Fuller, “Early Childhood Education, 
pp 385-98.] 

Gula, Martin. Child-Caring Institutions. Washington, D. C.; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Children's Bureau; 1958. [Dis- 
cusses the new role of child<anng institutions in the development of 
community services.] 

Heffeman, Helen (ed.). Guiding the Young Child, Rev. ed. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1958. [Chap, t deals with "The Young Child in a 
Democratic Society."} 

Heffeman, Helen, and Vivian Edmiston Todd. The Kindergarten Teacher, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, \9S9. [Chap. I, "What is the Kindet- 
garten’" discusses the relation of the kindergarten to the elementary 
school.] 

Eambeit, Hazel bl. Early Childhood Education. Boston; Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc, 1960. [Chap. 1 deals with “Hislorica! Backgrounds’’ for teaching 
young children, especially in kindergarten and primary grades.] 

Uavitt, Jerome E. Nursery-Kindergarten Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. [Chap, 2 discusses preschool education in 
the democratic society of the United States: Chap. 3, in other countries.] 
Moustakas, C. E., and M. P. Betson. The Nursery School and Chad Care 
Center. New York: Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow & Co., Inc., 
1955. [This guide for patents and tcachen desenbes the present status 
of cooperative, private, public, parochial, laboratory, exceptional children's, 
and community nursery school^ and private, public and community child- 
care centers ] 

, and . The Young Oiild in School. New York: William Morrow 

It Co., Inc., 1956. [The democratic nursery school recognizes the impor- 
tance of the individual and of empathy between teacher and pupil ] 
NctetCT, piabeth. “Portfolio on More and Better Schools for Children Under 
Six. Washington, D. C.; Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1954. ["Kindergarten Teadicrs Portfolio” (1951) and "Nursery 
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School Portfolio” (1953), as well as this poilfolio, are among the useful 
materials available from the Association.} 

Taylor, Katherine Whiteside. Parcnf-Cdoperatfvc Mursery Schools. New York: 
Teachen College, Bureau of Pablications, Columbia Univenity, 1954. 
[Chapter 2 discusses problenis of mothers with preschool children,} 
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and see what is visible from there. A child may see only the fence when an 
adult, looking over it, is enjoying the sight of a beautiful flower garden 
bej'ond. 

The parents who nere eager to take their child with them to the zoo 
waited until he was almost three to show him tlie big animals that fasci- 
nated them. At the zoo they took their son to cage after cage. “Look at the 
bear! Look, David! He’s doing a trick! He’s standing up on his hind legs!” 
The child obligingly watched, but without his parents’ enthusiasm. He 
seemed more interested in the little chickens wandering along on the paths 
with the people. Suddenl)’ be was alert, interested in something ahead. His 
parents followed him as he ran as hist as his short legs could carry him 
to a door they bad not noticed, and happily set about turning the knob 
back and forth. 

On the Vi’ay home the father and mother realized that their almost- 
three-year-old son was as interested m a chicken as in a monkey because 
of his limited expenence with animals—be had seen each of them only 
once or hsice. Tlie>' realized, too. flial of the many kinds of animals in 
the zoo it was the unusual ones that interested them, and to a little boy 
getting acquainted with all kinds of doorknobs, the unusual doorknobs at 
the zoo were the interesting thing. They were learning what all parents 
and teachers need to know— the point of view of the child. 

The way that David’s parents learned the point of vie\v of their son at 
the zoo is a good wa)‘ to leam a child’s point of vieiv; obsefs-e what he 
does and does not do. What interests the child? With what es'cnts, locali- 
ties, or people is each interest associated? Knowing the interests of a child, 
and the facton associated with his interests, the parent or teacher is in a 
position to capitalize on these interests, expand them, and guide them 
toward the adult world. 

WeH-Known Observers of Children 
A teacher or parent observing children will find it useful to compare his 
observations ivith those of othen. This he can do easily by reading the 
written reports of well-known observers who has'C spent jears with many, 
many children. Anyone working with preschool children should know the 
work of Dr. Arnold Gesell, Dr. Frances L. llg, Milton Senn, Gesell’s 
successor at Yale University. Gesell and llg utilized “clinical develop- 
mental examination; surveys and observations of home life, school life, 
and nuneiy-school behavior; and countless interviews with the parents of 
tlie children” in reporting on The Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Todays They describe their findings in terms of behavior apt to occur in 

> Arnold Gesell and Frances L. llg, Ck3d Development (Sew York: Harper i Row, 
Publishers, 1949). This angle lolome coat^ns The Infant and Child in the Culture 
of Today and The Ch2d From Five ta Ten. 
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Increasingly, teachers and paieyils are recognizing that preschool years ate 
golden ages for learning. By capitalizing on the child's social sensitivity 
and on his many interests at these ages, adults help him prepare for 
ing the developmental prohlems that lie ahead. A fiill life at three and 
four years of age is one of the best guatanleees that a child will enjoy a full 
life in succeeding years. 

The question most often asked and answered by those working with 
preschool children w. \Vhat is good for the children? Administrative proce- 
dure, each phase of the curriculum, and the day-to day operations of the 
school are all decided in terms of this basic question. Even in those situa- 
tions in which the school is a laboratory for students or parents, the basic 
question is still: VVhat is best from the standpoint of the children? 

What IS best for the children is also best for those who work with them, 
and for observers of the children as well. For instance, those who come at 
rest time to see the physical activity of children observe, not activity, but 
something fundamental to activity— namely, the necessary alternation with 
it of rest, ^^^1ile their needs are respected by the continuance of their usual 
daily routine, the children are observable as fascinating little people. Their 
teacher needs to erplain, but not to apologize for, what the children do. 
Each child is doing whatever seems for him under the circumstances. 
The wise teacher helps observers understand children from the point of 
view of the child, a point of view to be distinguished from that of adults. 

Tlie Point of View of a Child 

To understand that adults and childicn look at things from two different 
points of view, an adult need only get down to the eye level of the child 
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Four Years Old 

Is more apt to share possessions with q)ccial friends than with others. 

This is an age of barter and swapping of possessions.® 

Parents and teachers find such descriptions of behavior sequences useful 
because they constitute a basis for planning how to work effectiv’cl)’ with 
children at a given age level. 

Recording and studying their observations of children, Gesell and Ilg 
developed awareness of outgoing periods followed by withdrawal periods. 
Outgoing ages, characterized by activity in many directions at once, ate 
follott’ed by nodal ages at which the child seems to be especially in tune 
with himself and his social order-. 

oirrconrc aces nodal aces 

T»» and one half jeais ol age 
Four jeacs of age 

Si« jean of age Five year! of age 

Pediatricians and others who see a child only a few times a ^ear are 
especially aware of these behavioral swings, and take them into account 
as they note the physical dev'elopment of the child. They know tlrat the 
child reacts to the routine of the phpical examination differently when 
he is in an outgoing phase of devdopment than when he is in a more 
balanced nodal period. 

Grandparents and other relatives who see children only at intervals also 
need to be aware of the alternation of outgoing exploring periods with 
nodal periods during which the child consolidates his gains and may seem 
comparatively withdrawn. In fact, since nodal-age behavion are the more 
compatible with the expectations of adults, relatives who prefer quiet and 
order do well to time their visits when the children are at such ages. 


HOW TO OBSERVE CHILDREN 

The first step in understanding children is learning to observe them, not 
only from the standpoint of adult behavior, but, more important, from 
the standpoint of themselves. What is this diild to do? WTiat is he 
doing? How is his behavior related to his ph)sicai environment? How is 
his behavior related to the other people near him? The observer of a child 
should first watch the child’s behavior, recording what he observes. He 
looks for the relationships which will help him understand what the 
child’s world is and how it fits in wstii the world around biro. 


Ibid., p. 236. 
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a dM at a particabt age level. These descriptions constitute norms, t^o 
each side of which extends the variety of behaviors which make up the 
normal range of behasior. r> n ^ 

For each chronological year, and for certain ages in between, Geseti and 
llg descnbe a Behavior Profile and a Behavior Day. These descriptions 
are especially useful to the parent whose first preschool child is with her 
throughout the day. Knowing how other children the age of her own might 
react enables a parent to observe her child with much the same perspec- 
tive she svill have in working with his younger siblings when they arrive 
at that age. 

Especially useful for adults working with preschool groups are the lists 
of Cultural and Creative Activities for successive age levels, and the descrip- 
tions of Nursery Behavior and Nursery Techniques for those age levels. 
These descriptions arc as stimulating as would be a conversation with an 
rtpenenced teacher who had observed chfldieTi cfvei the yeaTS and had 
developed effective ways of working with them. 

Gesell and llg emphasize the facts that all children of a given age level 
have certain aspects of behavior m common, and that there is a sequence 
in patterns of behavior. These sequences are to be noted within four fields: 

(1) Motor Beharior (posture, loeomobon. prehension, and postural sets) 

(1) Adaptive Behavior (capacity to perceive significant elements in a situa- 
tion, and to use present and past experience to adapt to new situations) 

(3) Language Behavior (all forms of communications and cornprehension by 
gestures, sounds, words) 

(4) Personal-Social Behavior (personal teacbons to other persons and to the 
social culture)* 

In the field cl peisonal-social behavior, a sequence is observable, for 
instance, in the way a child leacb to the toys he possesses. Gesell and 
llg reported the sequence of such behavior as follows: 

Tu'o Yeers Old 

Strong feeling of ownership in toys. “It's mine” is a constant refrain. 
Difficulty in sharing toy^ hoards them. 

May bring small token such as marble, orange section, etc., to school and 
hold onto It all morning objecting to anyone’s taking it.* 

Three Years Old 

Beginning to share toys, less hoarding. 

Bongs possessions to school to dure with others; books, for instance.* 

p. 62. 

• /fil’d., p 169. 

‘Ibid, p. 215. 
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Those who work with children should understand the child’s picture of 
hwnseh and his world. It is easy foi the adult to lose sight of this m his 
eagerness to have the child grow into the adult world. A parent, for 
instance, intent on accomplishing an errand, may hurr^' his preschtwl 
children through stores filled with objects fascinating to a curious child 
and along streets filled with intetcsUng people and their intriguing acces- 
sones. He will do better to plan a child-centered cecunion through the 
shopping center and a separate tnp tor doing his errands. 

The teacher who lessens her obseisutions of children can immediately 
notice the result of trying to have them pnmarily m her world rather than 
theirs. Her rapport with individual children is strained to the point where 
empathy is lost with some Aildien. She must, then, spend time with 
each child, following his lead until he a^m is confident that she is trying 
to help him do what he really wants to do. 

It IS clear that observations of children must 6nt record exactly what 
the child does— what he says in his own words, and his o\eit behaiior. 
Later, on the basis of the written record and the memory of the incident, 
the observer may make interpretations of what he obsetscd. But such 
interpretations are definitely a second, separate step. To make interpreta- 
Uons while observing is to mix the adult world too much into that of the 
child. Such mixing results only in distortion, and is to be avoided. 

Table 2*1 shows an observation form that is appropriate for use in many 
instances. It consists of two parts a brief statement describing the obser- 
vation situation by answenng the questions when? whom’ what? and a 
blank for recording what the children do. 

Only after an obsener is competent in recording what the children 
say and do is he ready to move on to more precise recording which will 
give him a feeling of the time elapsing as he observes. Then, a column 
entitled “Time” may be added at the left edge of the page to be used 
for recording the time of day for successive observations. 

Observations are made in order to have a basis for an objective discussion 
about what children do. The quality of observ-ations improves rapidly when 
observers come together to discuss their observations. Trivialities soon 
drop out of their recordings, and the detailed accuracy of their observations 
improies. Observers leam from each other, as well as from the teacher 
and other r«ource people meeting with the discussion group. 

Observations of children may serve many different purposes, and ob- 
senw need to be aware of the use to be made of their observations. 
Initial ohseryabons may be a means of acquainting students or parents 
with the individual children in a group. Further observations may stimulate 
study of age level characteristics of children. Ohsenen note in the column 
for comments those behaviors which are typical of the age level of the 
child. 
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of behavior commonly found at each of a scries of age Ie\’el 5 . The age- 
level descriptions include those of spectal interest to the preschool teacher: 

Two Years Old Four Years Old 

Two and a Half Years Old Five Years Old and Older 

Ihree Years Old 

These descriptions are especially useful for adults working with groups of 
children from families selected by socioeconomic factors and such other 
factors as interest in children, research, and education. Adults working 
with children selected by other factors— for instance, on the basis of family 
need— may find it desirable to distinguish descriptions of behavior due 
primarily to maturation and that due primarily to erivironmental factors. 

Observing Maturity 

When an adult starts to get acquainted with a child, almost immediately 
he aslu: "How old is he?” Knouing how far along a child is in his develop- 
ment is basis for understanding the child and planning experiences to 
further his development. But adults differ in how they interpret age. One 
adult may remark, "My, he’s big for his age!” Another may observe, "Well, 
from the ss-ay he talks, I'd say he was about five, but from the way he 
carries himself I can tell he's a lhiee')'car-o1d.’' Another may say, “You 
know, my children were always small for their age.” 

To know the maturity of a child, the adult should use information such 
as that given in Table 2-2, and observations that he has made of the 
child’s physical development and his social, emotional, and intellectual 
behavior. 'Then the adult is in a posib'on to comment meaningfully about 
the physical, social, emotional, and intellectual maturitj’ of the child. 
Furthermore, knowing the maturity of a child, an adult is in a position to 
plan activities that will further the child's development. 

Table 2-2, which uses material reported by Gescll and Ilg. is a summary 
of important aspects of develr^nncnt at significant age Icsels of the pre- 
school child. Abilities of children at each age level are grouped under 
four headings: Ph}-sical, Social, Emotional, and Intellectual. Other groups 
could be used (G«cll and Ilg used others), but the four girw here are 
the most commonly understood and frequently used. 


BASIC CONCEPTS CONCERNING CIIIEDREN 

Tliose who work wth individtul preschool children or groups of them 
find it desirable to make scseral kinds of observations about the children 
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What observen focus their atlenbon on depends on their reason for 
observing children. Prospective swimming teachers observing a group of 
children at a swimming pool may notice the body build of each child 
and the behavior associated with it (e.g., the plump girl floats well, the 
thin child's teeth chatter), hfedical shid^ts preparing to be pediatricians 
may notice, for example, how a child’s use of his feet is related to bis 
bone fonnation. Future parents may observe a child’s use of different 
toys and thus be better prepared to select toys appropriate in terms of 
age levels that will remain useful (or play over a period of time. Prospective 
teachers may be interested in noticing when a child plays alone, in parallel 
to another, and in cooperation ivith others. Observers need guidance as to 
what to observe. Students instructed repeatedly to “observe children” find 
themselves observing the same kinds of things and lose interest in being 
with children. But students are eager to observe when they arc guided 
into increasing awareness of new facets of child development through 
discussions of what they record. 


HOW TO INTERPRET CHILD BEHAVIOR 

Those who work with preschool children generally find it desirable to 
observe children from the standpoint of two rjuestions- 

1. How does the child's present status compare with that of others in his 

age group? 

2. How does the child’s present status compare with his past? 

A parent wants to know; 


• Is my child normal? 

• Is he continuing to develop? 


In order to plan her work, a teacher needs to know: 


• Is each child mature or iramatuie for his age? 

• Is he developing as rapidly as most children of his age? 


IZvT 'S, “«= of ti.e 

GesJZi M Yale Univenity. There 

of vm" Wtodm.1 stadies of 

groups of normal children, and »cre able to describe in detail the kind 
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for use in planning acHWtics and programs for Uiot. In doing so, they 

male fundamental assumptions about children, as follows; 

assumption implication 

Children of a given chronological age Plan individual and group actwhcs 
have certain behavior in common m terms of age level. 

Interpret the behavior of children m 
relation to behavior characteristic 
of th«r age level. 

Children often go through certain Identify developmental stages of con- 

stages in their development cem to the family and to I c 

physician. 

Guide children through developmen- 
tal stages. 

As a child grows up in this social Identify the developmental problems 
order, he faces a senes of problems. of coneem to each child. 

Help each child solve his current 
problems 

When he is phj-sically, soaallv, emo- Planning of activities should be based 
tionally, and inlellectually ready, a on obrervatiens of readiness, 
child learns. Each child is a unique individual who 

has his own liming in learning. 

It is interesting to consider examples of how these four points of view’ affect 
the worh of those who wotV with preschool children. 


KNOWING THE LEVEL OF DEVELOPMENT 

A teacher or parent must know the age level of a child. An adult 
making a hatch of dough or clay for a group of four-year-old children 
wonders how much to make. If she makes as much as she would for as 
many three-year-old children, it will not be enough. She will be besi^ed 
with requests for more clay and will have to resort to dividing the children 
into two groups, one working with day and the other with a second 
activity, or in some other way provade each of them with the large mass 
of clay a four-year-old likes for modding. If the adult, however, had 
taken time to review the diaiacleristics of four-year-old children, she 
would not have made this mistake. 

Importance for Teachers 

At the beginning of the school year, the kindergarten teacher who 
answers the room telephone and finds out that she is wanted in the office. 
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children as well as the needs and interests of each individual child. Wict 
four year-old Jimmy hits his friend Mike on the nose, she should help 
the boys solve their problem and also help Jimmy sympathize with his 
miured fnend. But when three-ycar-old children hit each other, she sh^d 
center the attention only on the problem that led to the hitting. The 
development of expressions of sympathy requires more attention than the 
children are likely to give at that time. 

Importance for Parents 

If parents are to avoid expechng too much of their children, they must 
know what may reasonably be expected of a child at a given age level. 
Tlie parent who buys a bvo wheel bicycle for a nursery school child must 
know that compliance with rules for safety cannot be expected of preschool 
children. The parent who asks a young child to keep his room picked up 
consistently exerts so much pressure on the child with this untimely 
expectation that he will sooner or later have a child with undesirable be- 
havior. The parent who interferes with a child’s urge to talk at the age 
level for learning to talk will later have behavior problems with the child. 
But the parent who knows what can and cannot be expected of a child 
at each age level can take pride in the continued progress of the child 
and wait patiently for the problems and tbe accomplishments of older 
age levels. 

Identifying Stages of Development 

As children grow, their characteristic behavior for a period of time is 
sometimes in contrast to earlier behavior. This difference may be associated 
with a new awareness of the child, or a new relationship to some facets of 
the social or physical envitonment. His parents and teachers may become 
aware of new behavior— expressions of fear, frequent shyness with people, 
great exuberance and enthusiasm for activities, for instance. Noticing that 
these intervals of unusual behavior are followed by other intervals charac- 
terized by quite different behavioi, they speak ot "staged’ in the develop^ 
ment of a child. 

As was mentioned, Cesell and llg described outgoing stages which alter- 
nate with stages of withdrawal. Outgoing two-and-a half-year-old behavior 
is followed by nodal three yeai-old behavior, and then by outgoing four- 
year-old behavior. 

Sometimes adults who do not recognize the phase a child is in may 
complicate the child’s learning. For instance, the patent of a possessive 
two-year-old may attempt to have his diild learn to share before the child 
is ready for that advanced learning. His premature insistence on sharing 
may result in undesirable emotional reactions. But a parent who under- 
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stands that a child must have a full experience with possession before he 
can go on to the subsequent step of learning to share guides the child's 
de\'elopment more gently and more surely. 

Eating is another area of behavior in which it ss important to know 
what stage a child is in. The adult who is unaware of a child’s new discern- 
ments may interpret a child’s “I won’t eatl" as stubbornness. But perhaps 
the child has suddenly noticed a color, texture, or shape in his food and 
needs guidance in understanding betors associated with that. Or perhaps 
the child is experimenting with making choices and needs help in making 
more appropriate choices, perhaps choices among kinds of cereal rather 
than the choice of eating or not eating. The adult who is aw'are of stages 
in des-elopment is more apt to be helpful to the children, and less apt to 
interpret their remarks as a personal insult. Adults should realize that 
undesirable behavior drops out of use through lack of repetition and, 
recognizing stages of child behavior, be confident that a stage characterized 
by behavior socially undesirable in the adult u-orld «ill pass. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock, a pediatrician wnting for parents, finds it useful 
to encourage patents in thinking of certain more specific stages that a child 
Is apt to go through and olhen that he may go through. He writes: 

Bo>s and girls around three ha« reached a stage in their emotional des'elop- 
menl when they feel that their fathers and mothers are wonderful people.^ 
At any age there arc a few children who handle their genitals a great deal, 
sometimes in public.* . . . Like compulsions, tics occur most commonly around 
Ihe age of 9, but they can come at any age after 2> 

This emphasis on certain aspects of bchavioT is useful to adults working 
with children. 'Hie adults arc alert as thc)- obserse children, and are quick 
to notice behavior which suggests that a child needs medical assistance. 

Parents and teachers who think of children as going through different 
stages of des'clopmcnt sometimes think of a "stage” as something iJiat 
happens to a child, something he wall hs’C through, and something that 
they can only tolerate. Tlicy sigh and say, “This stage will pass.” A more 
constructive attitude is to identify thc beginning phases of (he stage and 
to prmide the experiences and guidance that will help a child successfully 
move through the stage at a rate suitable to his total dc\-ctopmenl. Thc 
experienced tcachcror parent often anticipates a stage a child goes through, 
prepares for it in ad«ncc, and capitalizes on it to further the over all 
dcs-clopment of thc child, lire inexpericnecd teacher, recognizing thc early 

’Betijatnift Spoct, Rtby end Ch3J Cpv pie* York; Poclrt Booli, Inc.. 1951), 
P- 2S0. 

• IbU, p. 2S3. 

*lbid, p. 302. 
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phases oi a stage, seels help from her supemsoi on hosv best to garde a 
child through that stage. 

Developmental Problems 

Another concept useful to those who work with preschool children ij 
that the child growing to adulthood in this social order miat ace an 
solve a series of developmental problems. As an infant grows into a child, 
the child into an adolescent, and then into an adult, he must solve the 
problems through which he develops into a full-fledged member of t e 
society. These problems challenge him physically, intellectually, social y, 
and emotionally. How he solves them determines how he functions in 
the social order. 

Consider the senes of developmental problems centering around lo^ 
motion. Within his first j’car the infant will solve the problems of sitting 
erect, crawling, and perhaps even walking upright. The one-year-old is » 
intent on walking that he is in constant motion when he is awake. His 
parents may fasten him in his high chair or run after him with a spooti 
in order to feed him. His urge to walk is irrepressible. By three yean of 
age he has solved problems of walking, running, and tip-toeing, and is 
busy with the problem of hopping. By five years of age he has solved the 
pToWm of walking a rail unasMSted and k working on the problem of 
skipping. Meanwhile he has mastered a tricj-cle and is becoming interested 
in a bicycle. As a child in the elementary school, he will solve the problem 
of how to ride the biqxle safely; in high school, of how to drive a cat 
safely. If he has solved each problem m locomotion successfully, he will be 
able to get around as he needs to as an adult. But whether he does go 
safely where he needs to go depends also on concomitant solving of other 
developmental problems. If he has not been successful in his solution of 
problems in emotional development, he may be prone to har-e aeddents. 
If problems of his intellectual development have not been completely 
solved, he may not be able accurately to judge the speed appropriate to 
unusual road conditions. If his social development has not included solving 
the variety of problems important in the social order, he may not have 
sufficient sense of social responsibility to drive a car so that othen on the 
highway are also safe. To be a full-fledged adult, he must have solved 
thoroughly the problems of physical, intellectual, social, and emotional 
development. 

The problem-solving approach to understanding children is useful to 
teachers and parents because it focuses adult attention on those aspects of 
child development at whkh adults may be especially helpful. The adult 
who is skillful in identifying the problem that a child is most concerned 
with on a particular day is the adult who can realistically praise his 
accomplishments or tactfully phrase a quotion. 
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Evelp Duvall, \viiting about family development,*® presents the develop- 
mental problems that are important for family memben at different ag« 
m their lives. The problems for the early yean of life are summanzed in 
Table 2-3. 

Readiness for Learning 

Another basic concept useful to teachers and parents is that of readinos 
for learning- a child will learn when he is ready. Only when a child has 
matured sufficiently and has sufficient related experience is he ready for a 
new facet of the culture. The teacher or parent who understands this 
concept of readiness does not waste time and energy attempting to teach 
what a child is not ready to learn. Instead, she waits for evidences of 
maturity and provides a wealth of related experiences at the child s les’el. 

In this way neither the child nor the teacher rs frustrated by undue expec- 
tations of achievement The patient parent takes into account the concept 
of readiness, and is confident that his child will learn in time what is 
expected of him. 

Attention to readiness for learning leads to recognition of individual 
differences. Willard C. Olson, director of research in child dcs’elopment at 
the Universit)- of Michigan points out that “children are recognized as 
having needs, purposes, wisdom of the body, feelings, and vanous tj’pes of 
readiness.”** and goes on to emphasize the need for recognizing individual 
differences. “The enormous differences that exist m the rapiditj’ with 
which children mature, the fact that these differences grow constantly 
greater with age and instruction, and the evidence that they are relatively 
unaffected by the routine aspects of school-keeping and administration” 
ate factors that make it necessary to teach children individually. Tire 
nurserj' school, dealing as it does with children who are in a period of 
widespread development, recognizes the importance of dealing w’lth chil- 
dren as individuals and of helping each child de\-elop skills and concepts 
as rapidly as he is ready to undertake them. 

Parents utilize the concept of readiness when they feed their infants on 
demand, let them sleep as needed, and toilet train them when they are 
sufficiently mature. A mother listenir^ to the new baby soon learns 
to know when the baby is hungry and should be fed. She responds to his 
demands for food. Both the baby and the mother find satisfaction in that 
response. The mother learns, loo. how the baby behaves when he is tired. 
Identifying the cues of readiness for sleep, she rocks the baby and helps 
him get to sleep. 

1957^^''^ Deyaopmtnt (New YotV; J B. Lippfncolt Company, 

” W’llUrd C. Olson, ‘'CUssroom Practice is Impiming Through Research in Child 
Growth and Development,” Eariy Educabon (Washington 6, DC. National Educa- 
tion Assodahon, Department of tGndeigaiten Primary Education, January 1956). 
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The procedure of identifying the bdiawor which signifies readiness for 
an activity, then helping the child with the actmty, is the essence of being 
a parent and teacher. Consider, for instance, how the parent helps the 
child taVe responsibilit)' for going to the toilet. When the child is about 
two-and-a-half jears old, the moUiet obscrs'cs that the child is ready to 
assume some responsibilify fot himself. Perhaps she finds him urinating 
outdoors, or taking oS his clothes in the bathroom, or attentirel)’ watching 
another child urinate, or clutching himself in the genital area, or showing 
other evidence that the nerve endings in the genital area are sufficiently 
mature that he can interpret sensations there. Mother helps the child 
respond to his body feelings by going to the bathroom and using the toilet. 
She helps him learn first one aspect then another of the toileting process- 
how to manage his clothes, self, and the toilet. Each time she obsen'es 
behavior similar to that of an adult she praises the accomplishment and 
helps the child take satisfaction in it. With her four-jeat-old child, she 
rushes for the bathroom, with relief sighs, "We made it!" She then helps 
him flush the toilet and wave ‘‘b)c-b}e’' to the BM as it is flushed away. 

The teacher becomes expert in observing a child's readiness to modify 
a familiar skill, adapt it to a new situation, or to learn some new skill. 
She watches for signs of the child's interest m the skill— watching others 
exercise it, awkward attempts to try out some aspect of the skill, persistent 
questioning about it. She encourages the child in his attempts— guiding 
his behavior with praise about the successful aspects of it, providing him 
with interesting situations in which to practice it, helping him relate the 
neiv skill to his other interests and actinlies. 

In her eagerness to be helpful, the teacher or parent must be careful 
to guide, not push, the child in learning the neiv still. Always the adult 
takes her cues from the child. Only as the child ei-idences interest and 
need fox help does the adult enter into the child’s play. The child learns 
by doing, and the adult paces what the child does, not interfering with it 
either by oi’cr-direction or by la^'ng loo far bdiind in pron'ding help. The 
following descriptive account of four-year-old Jimmy illustrates the feelings 
of a sensitis'e teacher gently guiding a shy and smsitive child in being a 
member of the group during bis second year at nunery school 

October Jimmy has become so independent, no longer needs mama at 
school. He's so easy and los-able and helpful. So well adjusted. His mother 
was so patient and wise in weaning him from her. 

November Alas, Jim has retumed to wanting his mother at school. She sug- 
gests he has been intimidated a Wt by the aggressixeness of John and Mike 
and others. ^Vhen we can minimize that, we may restore Jim’s security. 
He's not a noisy protester but he wants his modier. At lunch at our house 
(with his mother, too), he played nicely with our girls. He seemed com- 
fortable and contented. Some other tine wcTl try it alone. 
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January Jim has gone inlo a dependenc> on mother. Today she left him 
anyiAay, after a short while 1 had agreed to hold him losingly when she left. 
He cned only bnefly and quietly and presently was very happy. (This depar- 
ture technique has also been successful with David.) 

April Jim comes each morning flic past month or so, yelping loudly. He 
sings his favonte song with onbeh'esable volume He rides a trike with gay 
abandon with the boys, but plays happily with almost everyone, it seems. 
He doesn't need much direction — finds his outi amusemenfs mostly. His 
moods are pleasant. He is sometimes playdul and giggly. He is sensitive to 
the attitudes and whims of others He needs tenderness then. (Don't we 
all!) Jim enjoys and wants his mother's attention on her working days. If 
Jim were mine. I’d be like his mother He has such a lovable, appealing 
way about him that ministering to his needs is a lovely emotional experience. 
1 think many people will love Jimmy. 

Reading Readiness 

Readiness for reading has been so much studied by research workers in 
child development and in education that a great deal is known about it. 
First^rade teachers study the research findings to Jeam how to work 
effectively in teaching their pupils bow to read. The teacher of preschoolers 
must be as well grounded in the concept of readiness as the first-grade 
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teacher. She must be able to ask and answer the same kinds of question 
as the first-grade teacher is able to ask and anmer about reading readiness, 
but the preschool teacher additionally must be able to ask and ans\\ er ques- 
tions, not about a single activity, but about the many kinds of activity the 
preschool child becomes ready for. 

The teacher of thiee-year-old chUdren is prepared, for instance, to list 
questions and their answers regarding “taking turns": 

QUESnOSS ANSWERS 

Three ^eats of age. 

Bnngs a tm or book to school "to 
share,” 

Likes to be in line with other children 
who want to go down the slide. 

In the sandboe, tries to hold lei-eral 
tovs, more than he can plav with. 

When a child bnngs a toy, ask him if 
he wants to share it for play, ot to 
pul it away until he goes home. 
Praise the taking of turns whenCN'Cr 
It occurs. 

Explain to children in the sand box 
that each child takes only as many 
toys as he can use. 

With pictures and flannel board, 
shmv children taking turns and 
sharing. 

The teacher of four-year-old children is prepared to annver the same 
kinds of questions about behavior important for the four-jcar-old child to 
learn, for instance, expressing sympathy: 


At what age is readiness for taking 
turns especially evident? 

'Vhat kinds of child behavior indicate 
readiness? 


How can the adult further readiness? 


CUESTlOSS ANSWERS 

At what age is readiness for being Four years of age. 
sympathetic espedaUy eiidcnf? 

'Vhat kinds of child behavior indicate Has empathy with mother and nith 
readiness? his teacher. 

Enjoys being with other children, 

U aw-aie of a child crying. 

Secs relationship in two events. 
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January Jim has gone into a dependency on molber. Today she left him 
anyway, after a short while I bad agreed to hold him lovingly when she left. 
He cried only briefly and quietly and presently was very happy. (Tliis depar- 
ture technique has also been successful with David ) 

April Jim comes each morning the past montJi or so, y’clping loudly. He 
sings his favorite song with unbehevaWe volume. He ndes a trike with gay 
abandon with the boys, but plays happily with almost everyone, it seems. 
He doesn’t need much direction — ^Ends his own amusements mostly. His 
moods are pleasant He is sometimes playful and giggly. He is sensitive to 
the attitudes and whims of others He needs tenderness then. (Don’t ne 
alll) Jim enjoys and wants his mother’s attention on her working days. If 
Jim were mine, I'd be like his mother He has such a lovable, appealing 
way about him that ministenng to his needs is a lovely emotional experience. 
I think many people will love Jimmy 

Reading Readiness 

Readiness for reading has been so much studied by research workers in 
child development and in education that a great deal is known about it. 
First-grade teachers study the research findings to Jeam how to work 
effectively in teaching their pupils how to read. The teacher of preschoolers 
must be as well grounded in the concept of readiness as the first-grade 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERS 

How can the teacher (o.thet nadi- Tall sympathetically tvith mdividnala 
ness’ as well as groups. 

In a conflict between two children, 
help each child see how the other 
(cels 

Act out favorite stories with sympa- 
thetic feeling. 

It IS easy to identify the school 01 home in which the concept of readi- 
ness is understood and appreciated. It is characterized by remarks such as. 
"When you are ready, you will try it” and “When you are ready, you wi 
do it by yourself” as well as by praise and reward of accomplishment. In 
contrast is the teacher or mother who frequently says; “Wliy didn t you do 
it?” "You do what I say!" blaming a child for not performing up to her 
expectations, or withdrawing his privileges as a means of trying to teach 
him something he is not ready to learn. The happy home and the happy 
preschool group take into account the child’s readiness for new experiences. 


ADULT REACTIONS TO AGE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Adults react to children of a given age in terms of the behaviors charac- 
teristic of that age. For instance, many nursery-group teachers find great 
satisfaction in helping children learn to share, or to notice different facets 
of the world around them. Such teachers are sensitive to the changes 
which occur in the children they teach. Many parents enjoy the preschool 
years of their children because they like to help the children begin to be 
self sufficient. 

Other parents and teachers do not care for behavior that characterizes 
preschool children. For instance, they may dislike the heavy- breathing that 
IS typical of a child intent on some activity — even if they realize that 
adenoidal tissue does not recede until bter yean, the heavy breathing 
irritates them nonetheless. Adnlts may be irritated by toileting incidents, 
noise, running noses, spilled hquids. and the like. Such adults and those 
who react only at a fast tempo are not compatible with small children. 
Such adults must choose to think tfiiough the reasons for their irritation 
and to replace it with behavior conducive to good rapport with the 
children, or else find ways of worldi^ with people of a different age range. 

But adults who deligjit in the warm response of small children— their 
frankmess and sincerity, their pleasure in exploring the world around them 
—enjoy nunery school children and enjoy spending many hours of the 
day with them. Such adults focus their attention on the many changes 
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in children as they react to new oq)enences. The adults see the new skills 
a child develops and the improvements he mates in familiar skills. Tliey 
see evidence of change in his attitudes toward his world and toward the 
adult world around him. They see him gain new concepts and start making 
use of them. It is thrilling to such adults to watch these changes in young 
children, and to realize their contributions toward these learnings. 

The adult working with a preschool group must appreciate the differ- 
ence between the sensitivities of adults and those of children. The adult 
world has concepts which do not exist in the child’s world. For instance, 
the adult concept of stealing does not beset children endeavoring to build 
an understanding of ownership and property rights. Children do not think 
of noise as they learn how to produce di&rent sounds; they need much 
experience before achieving the ability to distinguish precisely among 
different tones. An adult should not think of as masturbation a preschool 
child's casual explorations of sensations, an interest easily guided into more 
socially acceptable explorations. 

The child is a learner; the adult, a sVdllful performer. Consequently, 
there is a marked contrast beriveen the pace of the child and that of the 
adult. As a beginner, the child mwes slowly. He is easily diverted by some 
new, perhaps unrelated aspect of a skill. He takes time to move awl^vardly 
through some feat of physical skill, and he takes time to find the unrds 
for an idea not yet clariG^ in his thinking. His time-consumption requires 
patience of the adults around him. The adults need to remember that they 
loo were learners. They must give the child the courtesy they would like 
to have if the}’ were hying out new activities. They must be confident 
of the final attainment, and must pra^ the steps that mark intermediate 
attainment. 

Preschool and Adult Standards Differ 

At bis level of development, an adult may find it difficult to be tolerant 
of the immature level of development of the preschool child. It is especially 
difficult for adults to be tolerant of the child who makes errors as he 
learns to take responsibility for toileting himself. Adults, depending upon 
the part of the social order to which thc)’ belong, iiavc been thotoughi) 
indoctrinated about proper toileting behaiiof, appropriate modest}-, and 
choice of words regarding private matters. From tfic time she was a small 
child, a mother or a teacher has experienced thc reprimands of society 
for mentioning the cxctctoiy processes. Now, with prC5d)ool children, 
parents and teachers must put aside their adult intolerance, appreciate the 
point of view of thc child, and Jay a sound basis on nhicli preschool 
children may grow to adulthood. 

\\Tiat is tlic child’s point of view? WTicn the nene endings in thc genital 
area mature to the point where he can gain control over his excretory pme- 
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csro, he is dthshtrf «ith cch ph>sc ol hil su^s. He states » 

.,th the people snjund him. "Come sec!" eselsims the tao-andoo^il 
to thiee-seai-otd. and the sshole family satheis around to admire the tanel 
TOOS'cmOTt ot the urination made into the toilet. Tlic chilu has 
strated considerable muscular control. He recognizes the signs 0‘ ^ 

was about to happen, got bimscH to the nght place at 
remosed any clothing tliat might get in the way. and controlled we p« 
formance. He has much indeed of which to be proud. The adults « o 
shared the child’s pleasure m his success also can be proud. Tlicy dernon 
strated then abilih- to see the child’s behavior from his. rather tlun thorr 


point of new. ... 

Knowing that modesti ts learned in a community by six-joar-old chi - 
dren, the adults woibing with preschool children feel free to let oci 
child deselop toileting routines at his own pact, and with other children 
as he wishes. Bo)'$ and girls arc free to use the bathroom alone or mlh 
fnends of their choosing, either boj-$ or giiU. Thus ihcv* come casuallj 
to undentand that people arc of two Vinds, a wholesome foundation for 
the lessons of modesti' and manners which arc appropriate at older ages. 

The teacher and the parent of the preschool child recognize the dific^ 
enee between the child's point of siew and that of the adult world, and 
help other adults undentand this difference. For instance, the teacher who 
talked with a woman professor of English who had never married explained 
the two points of view in the following manner. 


PROFESSOR I think a {acuity wife should maintain standards in her home. 

TEACRER What standards arc you thinking of^ 

FROFESSOR W'ell, 1 shouldn't mention it, but let me tcH jou the incident 
that occuned the last time I visited the home of a professor in our 
department. I stopped by one aCtertioon and, white I was there, their 
Imlc youngster delibcraleU went to the bathroom right on the living- 
room mg! I watched him, and could just sec him deciding to do it. 

TEACRER How old is tlicif youngster now? 

PROFESSOR I don't know. But. let me sec, I can figuic it out. 

TEACHER Is hc somewliat over two A-cars of age? 

PROFESSOR 'Yes, 1 think so. How did sou know? 

TEACHER Because the incident you desenbe is an example of readiness for 
self-toileting, and that kind of readiness occurs when a child is in the 
neighbotho^ of tw-o-and-one-half years of age. But you are probably 
more familiar with readiness for reading, which occurs at about six- 
and-onc-half years of agjc, 

PROFESSOR Hmmm. I had not thought about different kinds of readiness. 

TEACHER Each IS important. As you know-, the readiness phase is the 
entrance to a penod of fast teaming. Ptobahlv. when you visit the 
professor’s family again, their youngster will be toileting himself in the 
bathroom, and in about fifteen more y«rs he will have repbeed bis 
two-y-ear-old toileting mannen with those of an adult. 
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Adults Need to Uudeistand Negative Behavior 

Adults who w'Qtk with children as teachers, patenb, or in some other 
role, need help in understanding cettstia aspects of child behavior. The 
continued existence of the nursery group, oi at least their happiness within 
it, depends on whether they identify the resistance bcha\nor of the children 
and interpret it correctly. Sooner or later a child is apt to express feelings 
and emotions through biting, hitting, and other overt actions or by saying; 
“I don’t IDce you!” “Go ’way!” *T don’t want to!’’ rather than through com- 
pliance and obedience. 

'There is an interesting progression as a child learns to handle negation 
and to express the resistance he feels. As a toddler he encounters the 
word “No” and realizes its restrictions. He presently explores with this tool 
of language. By using the word where it applies and where it docs not 
apply, he learns how othen react to it. Many a losing patent or teacher 
has arried a resistant two-jear-oJd inside for his rest as a means of helping 
him realize that saying “No” was not appropriate behavior at that point. 
But later, that same adult has interpreted the “No" literally when the 
chfld momentarily refused the ride he wanted to take. 

Nursery children are not far removed from the penod in which their 
most-used word was “No.” To every suggestion they replied “No.” Three- 
year-olds are still apt to respond negatively to a 6rm command. For 
instance, Marilyn, age three-and-one-half, used such a response whenever a 
mdden, firm command interrupted what she was intent on doing: 

ADULT You'd better go bad: now. 

>r*i»LY?f (to adufr] Sot (Pause, then to playmate) You’d better go bad. 

Through such experiences, child and adult arrive at a mutual understand- 
ing of the areas of liiing in which the adult makes decisions, and those in 
which the child is free to agree or resist. 

^^'hen a child is frustrated and feels resistant in a situation, he often 
«prcsses his feelings in actions, perhaps in grabbing, biting, hitting, or 
kicking. For instance, a child who has been at home with adults who 
treated for him a favorable environment may find companions in the 
nursery group less agreeable about giving him what he wants, ^^^len he 
reaches for an interesting toy, he suddenly encounters, not an encouraging 
adult, but a posscssrie child who wants to keep the toy. Here. then, 
u an Opportunity for him to leam about other people. Until he has 
fpough language to express himself \xtbally, he explores expression of rc- 
swbncc through various actions. Adults ncH to understand such a child’s 
*rit from docility to self-assertion throu^ biting, hitting, and other aggres- 
bdarior for what it is— an important stqs in socialization and in 
aming how to get along with other people. 
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esses, he is delighted with each phase of his success. He shares his delight 
with the people around him. "Come see!" exclaims the two-and-on^hal 
to three-year-old, and the whole faenfly gathers around to admire the bowe 
movement or the urination made into the toilet. The child has demon- 
strated considerable muscular control. He recognizes the signs of what 
was about to happen, got himself to the rigjit place at the right time, 
removed any clothing that might get in the way, and controlled the per- 
formance He has much indeed of which to be proud. The adults who 
shared the child’s pleasure in his success also can be proud. They demon- 
strated their ability to see the child’s behavior from his, rather than their, 
point of view. 

Knowing that modesty is learned in a community by six-year-old chil- 
dren, the adults working with preschool children feel free to let each 
child develop toileting routines at his own pace, and with other children 
as he wishes. Boys and girls are free to use the bathroom alone or with 
fnends of their choosing, either boys or girls. Thus they come casually 
to understand that people are of two kinds, a wholesome foundation for 
the lessons of modesty and manners which are appropriate at older ages. 

The teacher and the parent of the preschool child recognize the differ- 
ence between the child’s point of view and that of the adult world, and 
help other adults understand this difference. For instance, the teacher who 
talked with a woman professor of English who had never married explained 
the two points of view in the following manner. 

PROFESSOR 1 think a faculty wife should maintain standards in her home. 

TEACHER What standards ate you thinking of? 

PROFESSOR Well, I shouldn’t mention it, but let me tell you tbe incident 
that occurred the last time I visited the home of a professor in our 
department. I stopped by one afternoon and, while I was there, their 
little youngster deliberately went to the bathroom right on the living- 
room rug! I watched him, and could just sec him deciding to do it. 

TEACHER How old is thciT youngstec now? 

PROFESSOR 1 don’t know. But, let me sec. 1 can figure it out. 

TEACHER Is he somewhat over two yean of age? 

PROFESSOR Yes, 1 think so. How did you know? 

TEACHER Because the incident you desenbe is an example of readiness for 
self-toilctmg, and that kind of readiness occurs when a child is in the 
neighborhood of two-and-one-half yean of age. But you are probably 
more familiar with readiness for reading, which occurs at about six- 
and-one-half years of age. 

PROFESSOR Hmmm. I had not thought about different kinds of readiness. 

TEACHER Each is important. As you know, the readiness phase is the 
entrance to a period of fast learning. Probably, when you visit the 
professor’s family again, thar youngster will be toileting himself in the 
bathroom, and m about fifteen mote years he will have replaced his 
two-year-old toileting manners witti those of an adult. 
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Adults Appreciate Rapid Changes in the Preschool Child 
TTie rapid growth of the preschool child makes parents and teacher eager 
to capitalize on each part of it. To do this requires constant sensiti^ty to 
change and willingness to provide oila^ng experience in keeping mth 
the changes. Those who work with preschool children realize that they 
roust know what characterizes eadi age les'cl, and how to note the develop- 
mental patterns of each child. They realize, too, that the rates of develop- 
ment in preschool children are higher than those in older children and 
much higher than those jn adults. 

A teacher talking with a group of parents reported the following instance 
of changed behavior which she had been slmv in detecting 

Chris seemed so independent at first, so contented and capable that I know- 
now I overestimated him. And when his mother called my attention to a 
change in him — ^a new and gfcatcr need for direction and help and attention — 
1 r«ilued how watchful one must be even of those who seem so resourceful. 

One day I found Chris cr^-mg quietly by the dnnking fountain because, as it 
turned out, he couldn’t turn it on But he wouldn’t howl in protest, as some 
children do. The next day I gave him almost constant attention and as much 
as possible since then. He literally sparkles in tespome. 

This experience with Chns is rather a good reminder to be alert to the 
many changes in one year m one child. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFTERENCES 

'Die most important fact about a child 1$ not his age, nor the stages he 
is in, nor his developmental problems, nor any other grouping which 
describes him; it is the fact that he is himscff, a unique personality. He 
will go through a succession of ages and stages, and will solve a succession 
of developmental problems, each in his own ivaj- and with his own 
timing. Sometimes he may take the succession so slowly that he seems to 
be making little or no progress in what othen consider important; some- 
times rapidly; sometimes more evenly tlwn unevenly. He develops as an 
individual at his own rales of progress. His springs will unwind smoothly, 
or jerkily. As he grows through tlic ages and stages of development and 
solves his developmental problems, a major factor in his success will be 
the confidence adults who work with him etpress that “He will do it 
when he is ready." 

Appreciating each child for hirosdt, adults help the cliild appreciate 
himself, and lielp him appreciate others as individuals, too. A penon must 
accept the fact that his own cy« arc a certain color, that John’s qcs arc 
brown, that Tommy’s eyes can't see very well. Adults working with chil- 
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Adults encourage self-assertion as they help children learn to express 
their resistance to a situation through words rather than through actions 
that might hurt others. In doing this, they may experience having a child 
say "I don’t like you” to them. TTi^ need to recogniae this as a higher 
level of “No,” the child’s earlier expression of resistance, and to treat it in 
the same way. Instead of interpreting it literally or taking it penonally, 
they help the child toward a more precise statement of his resistance. For 
instance: 

1 .IARY (to an adult serving forndto puce) Co 'way 
ADULT Don't you want tomato juice today? 

MARY No 

ADULT 111 bring you a glass of water, then 

Or, when the teacher returns to the nursery group after being absent for 
several days: 

SUSAN I don’t like you. I’m going to chop you up 

ADULT (putting her arms around Susan) You missed me' 1 wanted to be 
with you, but I had to stay in bed and keep away from you children 
so you would not get sick. Now I’m back, and I want to help yon 
swing away up in the air. (Tatlts while she and Susan walk ever to the 
rwing that is not occupied) 111 give you a start and let’s see how high 
you can pump 

NVhen a child says he does not svant to go to nursery school, both parents 
and teachers may require weeks to find out what he is trying to say. He 
may be resistant to leaving home for fear of missing something going on 
there, or of having father or someone he especially likes come while he is 
away. He may feel that mother does not want him to go, and so says he 
does not want to go for fear of displeasing the person who looks after him. 
He may be unwilling to go to nursery school because he does not yet feel 
at home, or does not have an intimate friend to be with, there. He may 
be afraid of a child who hits and may want mother to go with him to 
protect him from the hitter until he can leam what to do himself. Or, as is 
often the case for a four- or five-year-old, he may simply be trying out a 
new phrase to see what effect it has on the people around him— in which 
situations it gets attention, and in which it does not. 

Adults, parents, and others who work with preschool children must be 
prepared for negative expressions, and must be ready to interpret them in 
terms of the needs of the child. N^adve expressions are one of the signs 
of readiness to leam some new technique or idea about getting along with 
others. The wise adult recognizes negative behavior as a child’s call for 
help in meeting a new situation or a familiar situation which the growing 
child now sees in a different li^t. 
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AdulB ApFCciale Rapid Changes in .he Resehool Child 

A ,„,h„flhe preschool child mate parents and teacher eager 

The rapid growth P ,^„ijes constant sensitmlj- to 

loeapitaliaeon MC p rt^ cjpetience in leeping with 

change and '^>"6 preschool children realize that they 

the changes. Those * ' ,„e,, nnd hosv to note the decelo^ 

must hnow what ^ ^ realize, too, that the rates of develop- 

much higher than those parents reported the following instance 

J at first, so contented and capable that I know 

Chris seemed so mdep mother called my attention to a 

now 1 overestimated him. direction and help and attention- 

change in him— a nw an gr ^ resourceful. 

1 realized hovv ne Quicily by the drinUng fountain because, as it 

One day ,f Jn. But he wouldn’t houl m protest, as some 

turned out, he couldn t lu constant attention and as much 

“S:hltsi^^;^hrn. He l&ly sparhles in response. 

This experience »r.h Chns -t "> 

manv rhanses in one vwr » 
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drcn help them understand differences and to accept them. Differences 
arc recognized, hut evaluative comparisons are not made. Susy is short, 
so she stands on the stool to teach the washbasin; Mary is tall, and stands 
on the floor. Tommy walks on the walking board without holding on to 
anyone; Jimmy walks on the board while be bolds onto an adult’s hand. 
Both Tommy and Jimmy know that wlicir Jimmy is ready he will walk on 
the walking board witliout holding on to anyone. 

Tlie adult working with preschool children needs to be very much aware 
of individual differences among children and of factors associated with 
these differences. She knows that the position a child holds in his family 
influences his behavior. Tlic first child in the family is different from 
other memben of his family because of his experience as a center of interest 
for his two parents, and because of his oldcr-age abilities that make him 
more able to take responsibilities than are his younger siblings. The 
youngest child of a family is different from other memben of his family 
because his lesser abilities and greater dependence on those around him 
make him well able to elicit attention. Middle children arc apt to be 
rebellious or crushed as they compete with their more successful older 
and younger siblings for the attention and affection of the people around 
them. Recognizing a child's place in liis family, the teacher is in a better 
position to work effectively with him. 

The teacher also is aware of other factors associated with individual 
differences. She recognizes that each child has a unique family background. 
Families have individual patterns of TV-watching. Some families stay 
very much to themselves; others ennch their lives with excursions and 
social events. Within each family, affectional relationships are unique. The 
preschool child is affected by the characteristics of his home and family, 
and he brings bis individuality to school with him. His teacher is chal- 
lenged to work with him as an individual, a unique member of bis family 
and of the preschool group. 

Progress Versus Attaining Standards 

Recognition of individual differences is the essence of the preschool 
philosophy. Elementary school personnel must focus their attention on 
skills to be learned-reading, writing, and arithmetic, and work habits 
expected of every citizen. Personnel of a preschool group, on the other 
hand, focus their attentions on the children and take it for granted that 
each child will learn the skills and ideas that he needs as he grows and 
develops. Adults working with preschool children are delighted with the 
progress that a child makes and share his enthusiasm about it, but they 
do not press him for performance that he is not ready for. Confident that 
he will learn, the adults provide activities to further his readiness and 
are pleased with the learning when it docs occur. 




A musically gifttd child picks out a piece on a 
guitar. 


Chatacteristics the Teacher Identifies 
As the initial educational mstitution for children, the nursci>’ group 
or kindergarten is the logical place for idcntifjing children with special 
talents or problems that will infiycncc tlicir subsequent schoolmg. Tltc 
preschool teacher is alert to identifj’ each child nlio 


• Is creative 

• Learns easily 

• Js musical 

• h artistic 


• Has difficult}' in hearing 

• Has difficulty in seeing 

• Has diffictiUy in speaking 

• Has difficult}’ in understanding 


Ihc capericnced teacher also notices differences in dcatcrity and body 
build, and differences between bq}-s and girh because awareness of such 
differences helps her to work effcctnxly with indiWdual children. 

As the school term proceeds, the presdtool tcaclicr becomes inCTcasinglj 
aware of the children »\ho arc gifted, the children who arc ph)'$ica)ly 
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TABLE 2-4 

Behavior of Gifted Preschool Children 


Enjoys musical experience— lik« to pUy 
phonograph and listen to music records 


Picks out a little tune on the piano or 
autoharp 

Sings reasonably in tune 

Enjoys rhythmic activities— likes to con- 
duct, dances, plays drum or other simple 
instrument 

scKoumc 

likes to talk with adults — asU questions 
Likes to heat stones 

likes words as wordwthyroes words, 
saiois words 

Interested m letten and books 
Notices similarities 
Sensitive to differences 
Notices relationships of place and event 
Follows directions 


ARTrmc 

Dies to work with art media — often 
paints at easels; eager to join craft 
groups 

Is dexterous — pastes nealln handles 
brushes and tools skillfully: finishes 
prefect eady. or elaborately 

Makes paintings pJeanng in cofor and 
composition 

Arranges umilar items in patterns— ar- 
ranges flowers in playhouse 

CREATtVE 
Wants to "do-it himself 
Is confldent about what be can do 
Enjoys humor 
ImaginatiNt m wliat he says 
Makes unique craft products 
Notices differences 

Sees unusual relationships among things 

Does things his own wsy, but with some 
■elation to directions given 


handicapped, and the children who have low abilit)’. By identifying such 
children at the nursery school or hinde^rten level, she is of great benefit 
to their patents, who may help them have the special experiences or 
services they need, and to their prospective teachers who, informed about 
such children, can immediately start to help them with their individual 
problems. 

The adult who works whh preschool children identifies those who are 
talented by observing the presence or absence of certain kinds of behavior. 
In Table 2-4 are given some of the more easily observable kinds of behavior 
the adult can look for within the norsery school situation. Whether she 
is able to observe these behaviors depends, of course, on whether the home 
or school situation gives opportunity for such behavior to occur. For 
instance, a preschool child who has absolute pitch is apt to be musically 
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TABLE 2 -i — continued 
Beharior of Handicapped Preschool Children 

Acnuur BAXDICSPPEB 
Does cot heed «hat >s said 

Ttama head to listen— watches face of 
Vnneone tailing 

Has difficulty in spcaUng deady 

Often has earaches and colds 

Astnds group activities— is restless an lis- 
tifiirng’ io stones 

Often IS tited 

Ovetly aggressive. 01 ovejly timid 

Mt?<TAU.y MTAjmSD 
Is not able to take cate of bimsetf as 
nthen do at his age 

Does not want to leant 

Is bothered by new 01 onusisal situations 

Rememben vety little 

Does not see obvious relationships, simi- 
lanbes ot diflerenoes 

Does not understand abstractions 

Pays attmtiOD only very briefly 

talented but until he knows the names of the notes he cannot give much 
evidence of this talent. 

Parenb and teachers are interested in identifj-ing those talented children 
«ho will profit from increased opportunitj* for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their talents. But thej- are also interested in identi^ing any child 
in need of attention because of some handicap of vision, speech, hearing, 
or mentalitj'. By getting in touch early with the Bureau of Special Educ- 
tion in the State Department of Education, parents of a handicapped 
child may provide special education to minimize or offset the handicap, 
and may prevent the development of complicating emotional problems. 
One of the services the preschool teacher is able to render is observation of, 
and discussion with parents about, child behaviors such as are listed in 
Table 2-4. 


VISe.VU.Y H4.NDtCAPPED 
Rubs eyes — may say eyes hurt 
Holds 3 book very close 
Squints 


SFSSCH H.VMlIC.VPI'SD 
Does not «ptt« himrelf with words 
Withdraws 
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TABLE 2.4 

Behavior of Gifted Preschool Children 


MUSICAL 

Enioj’s musical cxpenencc— liVes lo play 
phonograph and listen to music tccoids 


PicLs out a little tune on the piano or 
autoharp 

Sings reasonably in tunc 

Enioys rhythmic acbnties— hlu to con- 
duct, dances, plan’s dmm or other nmpk 
instrument 

saiOLAsnc 

Likes to talk wth adu1ts-~aska questions 
Lkes to hear stones 

UVei «otds as v>ords — ihimes «otds; 
savors words 

Interested in letters and books 
Notices similarities 
Sensitive to differences 
Notices relationships of place and event 
Follows directions 


ABTISnC 

lakes to work with art media— ^ften 
paints at easels, eager to join craft 
groups 

Is deilerous^pastes neatly, haridtes 
brushes and tools skillfully; finishes 
protect early, or elaborately 

Kbkes paintings pleasing in color and 
composition 

Arranges similar items m patterns— ar- 
langcs flowers in playhouse 

enCATTVE 

Wants to "do-il himself" 

Is confident about what he can do 

Cnioys humor 

Imaginative in what he uys 

Males unique craft products 

Notices differences 

Sees unusual relationships among things 

Does things his own way, but with some 
leblion to directions given 


handicapped, and the children who have low ability. By idenlif)ing such 
children at the nursery school or kindergarten level, she is of great benefit 
to their parents, who may help them have the special etperiences or 
services they need, and to their prospective tcachen who, informed about 
such children, can immediately start to help them with their individual 
problems. 

The adult who works with preschool children identifies those who are 
talented by observing the presence or absence of certain kinds of behavior. 
In Table 2-4 are given some of the more easily obsen-able kinds of behavior 
the adult can look for within the nursery school situation. WHiether she 
is able to observe these behaviors depends, of course, on whether the home 
or school situation gives opportunity for such behavior to occur. For 
instance, a preschool child who has absolute pitch is apt to be musically 
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nuisety school teachers find it necessary to plan a curtailed school pro- 
gram with the parents of the slight child. 

Bojs and Girls Differ 

Differences from individual to individual are of a high order of magni- 
tude compared with differences between boj’s and girls. Yet those who 
work with children are aware of two kinds of differences between the sexes: 
differences associated with the roles of each sex in the social order, and 
differences in maturity. 

Differences in Role 

Immediately at birth the sex of the infant is a factor m how people react 
to the baby. The social order associates certain colors with boys and other 
colors with girls. As the children grow, their dress will be more and more 
differentiated. By the time the children arc a year old, the boys will be 
expected to have short hair, the girls to have long hair. Parents pride them- 
selves on their children as fnends comment favorably on the way the child 
is fitting into expectations of the ways boy’s behave and the ways girls 
behave. "Isn’t he all boy, though!” "What a dear little gitlf” Girls of 
preschool age are encouraged to be a little mother to dolls, or a httle 
housewife boys are encouraged in carpentry and driving vehicles. 

Children respond to praise by repeating behavior that pleases those 
around them. Getting praise for behavior in accord with what people 
expect of boys and girls encourages children to play the role appropriate 
to their sex. When parents and preschool teachen encourage children to 
explore both masculine and feminine activities, they do this with an 
awareness of the boy and girl differences in the social order. The teacher 
thinks it important for boys to play in the playhouse and for girls to be 
carpenters because, as they grow older, they may not have much oppor- 
tunity for these activities. 

Differences in Maturity 

Girls are more mature than boys of equal age. Three-year-old girls unbut- 
ton their clothing earlier than thrce-yeat-old boys doj four* and five-y ear-old 
girls are ready to sit still for story- or talking-time, but boys of the same 
age are not ready for such control. 

Parents and teachers who arc aware of the differences between boys 
and girls notice related behavior. The well-coordinated and dexterous boy 
is apt to play widi girls because boys of his age generally do not have the 
coordination and dexterity that he has. The girl who is emotionally dis- 
turbed by relationships within her family may regress to immature play 
and find the play of boys especially congenial. 

Increasing awareness of the differences between boys and girls is evident 
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Differences in Dexterity 

About one child in ten 1$ gifted vnlli coordination and dexterity which 
enable him to work with small items as well as large ones. Such a child 
needs both the usual preschool program, aimed at developing the large 
muscles, and a supplementary program to meet his individual interests. 
The teacher recognizes the individuality of the child and encourages him 
m his solitary pursuits. If he wishes to use in tiny bits art materials that 
other children use m masses, she is as pleased with what he does as she 
is with what any other child does. \VIicn lie brings in miniatures, she 
shares his enthusiasm about them. In short, she appreciates his unusual 
talents and encourages him m them at the same time that she encourages 
his interests in other activities appropriate to his age level. 

The child who moves with great deliberateness is also noted by the 
teacher. She appreciates his need for doing things at his own rate of speed. 
\Vlien slie wishes the whole group to move from one activity to anollier, 
she IS careful to forewarn him of the change. She helps him in getting hb 
belongings together if he must be ready when the others are; otherwise, 
she gives him only the help needed by 3 child of his age level and sex. 
Understanding his needs, slie is not imtated by his slowness. She knows 
that, annoyed with lus slow rale of motion, asking him to hurry would be 
meaningless to a child of his age. She tlicrefore appreciates him as he is 
and helps him build the self<onfidcnce which will help him attain what- 
ever speed he needs in moving himself through space. 

Differences in Body Build 

Several different body builds are noticeable in young children. The 
teacher observes these differences and takes them into account in planning 
activities for the children. She notices, for instance, the child who is built 
like a solid chunk and has a greater supply of energy than the usual child. 
^Vllen other children need to rest, he 1$ interest in keeping on with 
play. In the course of a morning he is constantly active, and his teacher is 
constantly challenged to help him channel his energies for the good of the 
other children. As early 3$ possible she helps him to recognize when he 
needs to blow off steam and to find a suitable outlet ior his energy- 
helping her get out or put away equipment, or using the punching bag, 
carpentry tools, or art materrals. 

77ie teacher also recognizes the chiW who has small hones and an 
appearance almost of being fragile. She knows that such a child may tire 
quickly, and suddenly be in need of rest and refreshment. She is alert for 
signs of fatigue, and helps the child learn to recognize the signs for himself. 
She arranges a quiet place where he may lie down when he needs to. 
Swimming teachers realize that for preschool children even a half-hour in 
the water may be too much for the child with a slight frame. Other 
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questions more inclusive. An cxpenenced teacher maj* not be satisEed until 
she has made at least one comprehensive case study, and is more likely to 
go on to making one or t\s-o comprehensive case studies each year. 

A parent making a case study of his omn or another’s child ma)' nant to 
consider one or more of the folloning questions and, on two or more 
different occasions, to record anecdotes relating to each of them 

• What are favorite activities of the chfld? 

• WTiat IS especially interesUng to the child? 

• How does he think about himself? 

• How docs he approach a neiv situation? 

• How does he meet a person new' to him? 

• AVTiat dcs'clopmcntal problems 1$ the child norking on? 

• How does he approach each problem? 

The patent ivho has obsened the bchawor of his child is m a much better 
position for guiding hts deselopment. If he notices that the child is shy 
in meeting adult friends who come to call, the parent can arrange for a 
series of friends to call, and can talk nith bis child in advance about the 
friend who is coming and about what to show the friends. The parent 
who observes a child to be eager to explore new enWronments may 
realize that the child is ready for trips to parks and public buddings. 

A teacher making a case study of a child records on two or more different 
occasions anecdotes which give her ansucR to such questions as 

• How docs the child relate himself to other children? 

• How does the chfld play? 

• With what does he play by himself? 

• WTiat does he play with othen? 

• With whom does he play? 

• WTiat actmtics does he watch? 

• How does he relate himself to the teacher? 

• How does he relate himself to other adults? 

The teachCT who has observed the behasior of a child is much better 
able to guide his development- If the child is primarily 3 watcher of actiH- 
ties, she may encourage his mother in having some school playmate play 
with him at home, and in bringing him to school to explore the equipment 
when the other children are not there. If the child is eager to be with 
adults but not children, she may personally guide him into group situations 
until he feels more at home with some of the other children. 
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m articles asl:ing if giils should start school before boys of the same age, 
and in research such as that done by Helen L. Koch. She reported that 
when their teachen were asked to rate 128 6ve- and six-year-old children 
they described the boys as more acth-e, aggressive, rebellious, and exhibi- 
tionislic than the girls.** 

Making a Case Study 

Awareness of individual differences leads into making case studies of 
individual children in order to gain a more complete understanding of 
how each behaies and of factors associated ivith different kinds of bchan'or. 
The adult who observes a child who is cspeaally talented is intrigued by 
what abilities constitute the talent and by svhat factors are associated 
with the talent in this particular child. As she continues to observe the 
child she finds herself asking further questions about the child, answering 
them by observing what the child does. The questions the adult is most 
apt to ask about a child are: 

QUEmONS OF PARENTS QUESTIONS OF TEACHERS 

How old is the child’ How old is the child? 

How does the child behaie through- How does the child behave in school? 
out his day? 

How does this behavior compaie with How docs this behavior compare with 
that outlined by Gesell and llg for that outlined by Cesell and Ilg for 
this age?*’ this age** 

Tlie most important part of making a case study is to record one or two 
brief anecdotes which show the behavior of the child related to each 
question. Each anecdote gives what the child said and did, and is free 
from interpretations about what he did and how he felt. 

At a later date, perhaps a month later, the recording of anecdotes to 
answer each question is repeated. After that, the case study is completed 
by noting the differences between the two sets of answers and interpreting 
them. The two sets of answers may show progress of the child, no appre- 
ciable development in his behavior, or problems on which he needs help. 

Case studies may be simple studies considering only one or two aspects of 
the child’s behavior. As adults become increasingly competent in making 
case studies, their studies become more elaborate, and the scope of the 

Helen L. Koch, "Some Penoiuhty Condates of S«, Sibling Position and Set of 
Sibling among Five- and Sit-yeamM Childieo,'* Genetic Psychology Monographs 6J 
( 1955 ), 3 - 10 . 

'’Arnold Cesell and Frances L Ilg, infdnt and Child in ihe Culture of Toiiy. 
op. cit. 
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Needs for a Hcaltlij- Penonality 

The Midcentun’ Wiite House Conference on Children and Youth’* 
pointed out: 

The infant, compIetcK dependent on the family members around him, 
dcrelops a sense of trust, the first basic component of the healthy personalih-. 
In his second and third years of life, the baby' busies himself u-ith die next 
component, a sense of autonomy, and asserts his independence at the same 
time that he accepts the guidance of the people in his home. By the time he 
is four or fire, he is reads for the third component, the sense of iniliatise. 
Acti\-ely and imagmahsely he goes out into an esei-enlarging space to explore 
the possibilities and limitations in his physical and social world. At the same 
time within him deselops the conscience which will detennine his sense of 
values and judgment. Thus, as a preschool child, he lays the foundation for 
the subsequent continuing desdopment of a healthy personahtv.’* 

It is the function of the nursery school to develop bealftiy personalities 
in children, especially by furthering the sense of trust, the sense of 
autonomy, the sense of imtiaUve, and conscience. 

** Helen Leland Witoiet and Ruth Kobusty, eds., A He«/<hy Perscrw/ity For Every 
Child (Washinston, DC Health Publkabons Instihite. Inc. 19S1) 

I'/htd, pp. 8-26 


At rest time those who need to rest wall Jeam to do to. 
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The experienced preschool teacher finds pleasure in making a ase 
study of one or h>o children each )ear. She deepens her undentanding of 
all -children through intensive study of individual children. Over the jears 
she accumulates both a file of case studies and a considerable understand- 
ing of people. Out of her vean with nursei}’ school children, Katherine 
Read presents twenty-seven case studies of children as an integral part of 
her book The Nursery Schoof, A Hunuin Refationsh/ps LaboTutory }* The 
nursery school teacher who has benefited from study of this book thinks of 
each child as an individual person and is eager to follow him in school 
and out so as to understand him fully. In terms of certain theories of 
psychology she interprets the behavior she observes and rounds out a case 
study for the child. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD 

Study of tlie characteristics of children at different age levels is basic to 
planning the program activities for the preschool group Awareness of the 
fundamental needs of children is essential to planning their daily program 
and suitable methods of working with them. If the child's needs arc met, 
he will be a happy, healthy person, able to Icam and develop at an opti- 
mum rate. In addition to his need for a curricular program of activities 
appropriate to his age level, what other needs docs the preschool child 
have? 

Physical Needs 

The physical needs of the preschool child must be met within his daily 
program. These needs include 

• Eating when hungry 

• Getting a drink when thirsty 

• Going to the bathroom as necessary 

• Having a rhythm of activity and rest 

• Having one or more physical outlets for emotions 

The experienced teacher knows that if any of these needs are not met 
within each school day, children will be out of control or unhappy and 
will interfere with the learning situation for both themselves and others. 

•'Kafhenne H. Rf3<3, The fifurtery School, A Human Rdalionshifis Laboratory 
(Philadelphia: W, B SaundcK Co, 1955). 
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Safety 

Parents who have been alert and watchful to be sure that thejr child 
was safe at home must be sure that the nursery group and kindergarten 
continue to protect their child at the same time that he is learning to 
protect himself. The preschool teacher should ever be alert to make sure 
that the children arc safe. They need to feel safe as part of feeling at home 
at the school. Furthermore, they waj-s of being safe by imitating her 
ways of keeping safe. On nature walks, she should be careful to remind 
them of how to cross the street: “Look up the street and down the street 
Be sure no cat is going to use the street while you go across it.” On the 
ladder up to the shde she should remind toem to keep out of the way of 
each other's feet. She must teach them the importance of alwaj-s having 
air to breathe, and of getting help when they need it. In every possible 
way she should help them leam as rapidly as the}’ are able how to control 
tlicir world and keep themselves safe. 

Security 

Apropos of security, Prestcott points out that: 

Esery child has a need for emotional security based on the assurance that 
he is loi'ed and valued by those nlio are responsible for him. If this need is 
met, his feelings of sccunty can carry him through many difficulties and 
failures. Lacking it, he has a persistent adjustment problem tliat gives rise to 
continuing anxiety and self-doubt or to hostility and aggressne demands for 
notice.** 

Children fee! secure wiien tlie adults who work willi them value them to 
the point of empathy with them. Appreciating each child as an interesting 
and important person is the fint step in working effecthcly with him. 
^\^len children feel seeun? in their relationships with people around them, 
tlicy dcsrlop rapidly, and learning takes place at an optimum rate. 

Belonging 

\Vliethcr a child continues coming to a nursery' group depends in large 
part on whether he feels that he really belongs to the group. The teacher 
who is aware of this docs not least to chance the relationships of the 
children. Daily she builds a “wc-fccling” as she works witli the children in 
group situations. “Aren’t wc hasing fun?*' she may say. Slic is quick to 
notice the child who has little relationship to other children, and to talk 
with his mother about haiing another child s-iiit him on days when school 
does not meet. At some time in the course of each school day, she cstab- 
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The adult working with preschool children should be a person they can 
trust. She should be consistent and able to be depended on to react 
reassunngly even under unusual drcninstances. She should also be eager 
to help them explore, pointing out limits of safety that become necessary. 
The children need to trust her judgment and appreciate her brief explana- 
tions about such matters as, say, keeping in the center of what jou stand 
on, testing a rock to be sure it will not roll under your foot when you 
step on it, and so on. Children build trust by being with grosvnups thej' 
can trust. 

The adult also should farther a sense of autonomy in each child, re- 
specting their “do-it-myself’ requests and giving them the freedom neces- 
sary' for developing self-discipline as they ate ready for it. With Erik H. 
Erikson,‘^ she should realize that shame and doubt arc in direct opposition 
to a sense of autonomy. She should avoid saying, “Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?" or "You made a mistake.” Instead she may say, “Wasn’t that 
funny? We won't do that again, will we?” or, "Let’s try ft this way," or 
"Let’s talk it over." 

In guiding older preschool children as they reach for limits and explore 
the social order and the physical world around them, the wise and sensitive 
adult helps the children developasenseof initiative and responsibility. She 
is careful that the children have a large proportion of success in what they 
attempt to do. ^Vhe^ failures do occur, she helps them understand the 
objective reason for the failure and to plan for a better trial the next time. 
Always she avoids making the child feel guilty about what he has or has 
not done. She says, "Look what Tommy did!" in praise of Tommy’s ac* 
complishinent, and never in disgust at the wets he has created. \Vhen a 
child hits another, she helps the hitler feel sympathy for the struck child, 
not guilt for his action. Instead of saying "You naughty boy! You hurt 
Mary!” she says, “Mary is crying. How can you help her be happy again?” 
In this way the adult helps the child focus his attention on what needs 
to be done. Constructively he is led to help others instead of wasting time 
and energy feeling guilty about past events. 'Thus he develops a healthy 
sense of initiative and a conscience. 

Prescott also points out the need lor everyone to develop a healthy self- 
concept. He says, “A healthy self-concept should involve . . . feelings of 
safety, security, belonging, adequacy, self-realization, and integrity.”** How 
does the preschool group help each child develop such a healthy concept of 
himself? 

Erik I!. Erikson, Childhood And Stwiy (K'ew York; W. \V. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1950), pp. 222-224. 

Daniel A. Prescott. The Child In The Educathe Process (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957), p. 404. 
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lishes rapport warmly and appreciahvely wnth each child. If she m^t 
restrain a child for his own safety, she mahes sure that she soon is with 
him again so that he feels her low and appreciation. 

Adequacy 

A child has secunty by virtue of being himself; he has adequacy by 
virtue of what he can do. Adults further his sense of adequacy as they 
give him opportunities to be successful, and at older ages, to be successful 
as the challenge increases. The experienced preschool teacher has a menial 
list of waj'S-to-help-the^roup. Each item is well within the abilities of the 
children in her group. For instance, when the teacher thanhs the children 
for having brought chairs quietly into a circle around her, her appreciation 
gives the children a sense of adequacy as «cll as a sense of belonging 
through participating in a group activit)’. Earned praise is not only an 
excellent means for teaching desirable behavior, it is also a means for 
meeting the need of children to feel adequate. 

Self-Realization 

The principal objective of the family and the preschool group is to 
have each child appreciate himself as an individual, a unique person of 
importance. Several situations that the preschool group provides each day 
help the child achieve self-realization. He b given simple choices, and he 
comes to understand that what he u-ants is given due consideration by 
those around him. He 1$ free to play in a rich environment, and in the 
knowledge that the adults around him ate available to help him do what- 
ever is beyond him. He asks, and he receives cither what he asks for or a 
simple explanation supplemented, perhaps, by a reasonable substitution for 
ii'hat he wants. As he develops an auareness of Ins scIf-importancc, he 
begins to develop an appreciation of the importance of others. Tluough 
expenence he comes to undenland the desirability of differences between 
himself and others as a means of enriching group activities. Today Mar)' 
is passing the napkins at juice-time because her mother is present in the 
nursery school; tonjoirow, )oe ivill pass the napkins when his mother is at 
nursery school. Both know it is an important role to play. 

Integrity 

By the time he is ready to enter first grade, a child should have de- 
veloped feelings of safety and security, a sense of belonging and a sense 
of adequacy, and should have begun to realize his importance as a penon. 
Thus he will be able to cajatalize on hb preschool experience and develop, 
during his elementary school yean, a sense of integrity. In the preschool 
group he lays a foundation for a healthy personality throughout school 
and throughout life. 
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Stfudfions for Otscussion 

A nutsci)' school teacher i$ apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
uhether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from your own experience to justify 
your siesrt. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given. 

SiTVATiov } ^\^^e^ you return to the nursery center after a wee): of ab- 
sence, four-jcar-old Philip runs up to you and starts hitting you. As the adult 
in the situation, you should 

• Hold Philip’s arms so that he cannot hit you 

• Help him pound the punching bag. or the clay 

• Tell him you know how he feels 

• Divert his attention to something else 

• Tell him to stop and to sit on the bench until you can talk with him 

SiTUATJW 2 Theresa is a sweet three-year-old cjiild. When you read 
stories to her group, she often loots around the room instead of at the pictures. 
From the beginning of school about twx> months ago, she has said little or 
nothing. When you greet her each morning, she smiles at you, watching your 
face closely. As her teacher, vou diould 

• Ask her parents if they have had her heating tested 

• Plan some time for getting better acquainted with Theresa by herself 

• Talk directly to Theresa when you ate giiing directions to the children 

• Show the children yuuf watch and notice at what distance Theresa can just 
heat it tick 

• Obsene how 'nieresa responds to your lerbal directions 

Situation 3 You know that Mr. and Mis. Jones pride themselves on their 
son, Stephen, who is one of the more mature children in the four-iearoJd 
group at nursery school. \3Ticn they talk with you, Stephen’s tcachw, the\' 
ask whether you, too, consider Stephen a gifted child. You should sav ^ 

• Would you like to see a statement about what a gifted preschool child does? 

• I don’t consider him a gifted diild 

• I like Stephen sery much 

• What has-e you obsen-ed about Stephen that makes you think him gifted? 

• Would you like to observe Stephen and the other children in his group? 

Situation -t You are imited to meet with the mothers of a parent 
operative nursery group. They have been recording their observations of ^ 
dren for two weeks and are intere^ed in learning more about how to K * 
children. In talking with them, you should suggest that they 
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• Record only what the child says and does 

• Obsers e the same child se\-cral weeks later 

• Look for something speafic (e.g., solitary, parallel, or cooperative play) 

• Record anecdotes as one of the best ways to learn about children 

• Use obsers-ations as a basis for planning actisaties for the children 


Ctment Professiowd Books end Pemphlett 

Ames, Louis B , and Frances L. Ilg. Mosaic Patterns of American Children. 
New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1962. [Through the mosaic test, 
children reseal thought in action and show indindual differences as well 
as differences from age to age. Another helpful book is Ames, et d.. 
Child RoArscAacA Responsei (New York; Paul B. Ifoebcr, Inc., 1952). J 
Gesell, Arnold, and Francis L. Ilg. Child Development. New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1949. [This combination of two books includes In/ant 
end Child in the Culture of Today, a book that contains descriptions of 
nursery school children of different ages and way's of working with them.) 

■' , and Frances L. Ilg. Child Behavior. New York Harper & Row, Pub- 

lishers, 1955. [The authors of a daily newspaper column for parents draw 
on their espenence with parents in presenting this book and Parents Ask 
(1962).] 

Green, Marjorie M., and Elizabeth L. Woods. A Nursery ScAool liandiook for 
Teachers and Parenfr. Sierra Madre, Calif.: Siena Madre Community 
Nursery School Association, 1955. (Includes a table showing character- 
isties of two-, three- and four-year-old children.) 

Hartley, Ruth E. Growing TArough Play. New York: Columbia Unn-ersity 
Press, 1952. [A study of Teddy, inhibited, submissive and fearful, and 
of Bud, wild, destructive and hostile.) 

Heffeman, Helen, and Vivian E. Todd. The Kindergarien Teacher. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1960. (Chapter 2 discusses kindeigarten 
children and their needs.) 

Huilock, Elizabeth B. Child Development. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1956. [This frequently used college textbook has moving 
pictures developed for use with it ] 

Jenkins, Gladys G., Helen Schacter, and William W. Bauer. These Are Your 
Children. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1953. (Takes up 
characteristics of children's growth.) 

Macfarlane, Jean Walker, et al. A Developmental Study of the Behavior Prob- 
lems of Normal Children Between 21 Afonths and Id Years. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1954. 

Murphy, L. B., et al. Personality m Young Children. New York; Basic Books. 
Inc, 1956 [Vol. 1 discusses methods for measuring the inner life of a 
child, his perception of his environment, and his relation to the environ- 
ment. Vol. 2 is a case study of a preschool boy.) 
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Murphy, Lois. The Widening World of Childhood. New York: Basic Boohs, 
Inc., 1962. [Case material shows reactions of children to such problems 
as starting to nursery school, and suggests «*a>'S to help them master their 
environment.] 

Mussen, Paul Henry. Handbook of Research Methods in Child Development. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1960. Iln several instances, this 
discussion of methodology is applicable to preschool children as well as 
to other children.} 

Olson, Willard C., and John Lewellen. How Children Grow and Develop. A 
Belter Lii’ing Booklet. Chicago: Saence Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 
tChildten work out solubons to the problems of each level of develop- 
ment, with the help of parents and teachers.) 

Spock, Benjamin. Baby and Child Care. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957. 
(Spock has made an inestimable contribution to parents by bringing them 
the practical knowledge of the pediatrician.) 

Stone, L. Joseph, and Joseph Slone. Child and Adolescent Development. 
New York: Random House, t9S7. (This, one uf ses’eral good boots on 
child development, is notable because of its discussion of Stewart, a boy 
in the Vassar children's group.) 

Strang, Ruth. An Introduction to Child Study. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. (Sequences of behavior, explanabons of behavior, chil- 
dren’s learning, conditions favorable to development and melhi^s of 
studying and guiding children are discussed.) 
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Adults Arrange for the Preschool Group 


Adults make it possible for cliildren to have preschool group experience. 
They provide the facilities and equipment for the school or center. They 
plan and operate the program. They arc responsible for the policies of the 
preschool group and for the attitudes that underlie its emotional climate. 
They spend many hours of their lime and much of their energy to make 
possible for preschool children a rich environment suitable for their opti- 
mum development. 

WHO ARE THE ADULTS? 

The adults who are associated with a preschool group are the teachen 
and assistant teachers, the director and bis business, housekeeping, and 
social work assistants, and student observers and participants. The parent 
who is associated with the group in any of these capacities functions in 
the same way as a penon who is not a parent— he must cany out his 
parental responsibilities to that they do not interfere with his responsibili 
ties to the preschool group as a whole. 

A small school, meeting part of the day, may have only a teacher, 
usually with an assistant. A large center in session throughout the working 
day may need a director and several staff members to carry on the business, 
housekeeping, and parental functions auxiliary to the teaching functions 
of the school. A school or center of any size, whether it is in session for 
part or all of the working day, may have student teachers acting as ob- 
servers or as participants in the teaching of the children; if it is a parent- 
cooperatii'e, parents assist the teadier. 
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The administrative organization of a preschool group determines the 
adult roles essential to its functioning. If the preschool group is under the 
aegis of some welfare or educational agency, it will have an adult acting 
in a liaison capacity between the sdiool or center and the agency. But if 
the preschool group is an independent oiganization, it will have owners 
and employees taking care of finandal and other business functions. If 
the preschool group is operated as a parent-cooperative group, those func- 
tions will be assumed by the parents of the children and the adults they 
employ. 

The adults associated wath a preschool group teach the children and 
carry out the other professional, business, and housekeeping functions 
related to teaching the children. TTiese functions vary from group to group, 
each of which has its unique arrangements. Yet the following responsibili- 
ties are to be looked for in getting acquainted ivith the organization of a 
preschool group 

Professional responsibilities- 

• Planning and administering an educational program for the children 

• Keeping health, family, and attendance records as needed 

• Selecting teaching personnel and defining personnel policies 

• Planning and administenng a program of in-senice teacher development 

• Attending and participating m professional conferences, lectures, and 

workshops 

• Slud)-ing and ivriting about preschool children and their education 

• Planning and administering a parent education program 

• Stud>ing and writing about parents and their development 

Business responsibilities: 

• Maintaining liaison with city and slate departments concerned witli 

preschool groups 

• Conforming to regulations regarding safetj-, licensing, and zoning 

• Interpreting the preschool group to its constituents and to the com- 

miinitj- 

• Maintaining liaison with supporting ^ndcs, if any 

• Defining policies of admission, attendance, and so on 

• Planning a budget 

• Bookkeeping and accounting 

• Selecting personnel and defining personnel policies 

• Selecting and maintaining facilities 
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• Selecting and repairing equipnent 

• Arranging for transportation of children to and from the preschool 

group 

• Providing perishable supplies as needed 
Housekeeping responsibilities 

• Preparing and serving food each das 

• Regular cleaning of the school rooms and patio or other outdoor areas 

• Regular laundenng of such items as sheets, towels, and paint smocks 

Parent Functions in a Parent-Cooperative Group 
In a parent-cooperative preschool group, the parents have rcsponsibilitj' 
for all the adult functions of the program, including the selection and 
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eroplojTnent of a teacher. The following excerpt from a handbook for 
parents in such a group describes how various functions are distributed 
among the parents so that each parent has an important role to play in 
the operation of the preschool group, as well as in assisting the teacher 
with the children. 

The following list of responsibilities is suggested for a cooperative nursery 
having eighteen participating motbeis. For a smaller group, the lesser responsi- 
bilities may be combined as seems desirable. Often the positions of greatest 
responsibility, such as Chairman of Mothers, or the Equipment Chairman, or 
the Chairman of Business, are bdd by more experienced mothers, sometimes 
with the help of a second mother as assistant. 

1. Supervisor of CftiWren or Teacher: . . Gives the cooperative nurserj’ 

continuity by being with the children every day. The Supervisor of 
Children is a qualified person, not necessarily one of the mothers. At 
the monthly meeting of mothers, she leads discussion concerning daily 
operation of the children's group 

2. Chairman of Mothers. . . Inducts new molhers into the group and 

maintains a H-aiting list of mothen awaiting entrance. Helps mothers 
with their problems through individual conferences and through group 
meetings. Ananges for continuous educational piograms for mothers, 
leading such discussion at monthly meeting of mothers. 

3. Chairman of Business or President. Presides at all meetings, and coordi- 

nates the business activities for the cooperative nursery; countersigns 
checks issued b)' the Treasurer 

4. Secretary: Keeps the minutes . . . maintains a record of attendance 

- . . carries on correspondence for the group. 

5. Treasurer: Collects entrance fees . . . monthly fees . . . takes care of 

bills . . . maintains recxirds and reports monthly to the members on 
the finances 

6. Equipment Chairman: Assembles and inventories all equipment and sees 

about replacements and repairs 

7. Schedule Chairman: Posts a monthly schedule of days for each mother to 

assist at the nursery. 

8. CotmaJ Liaison: Gets herself and other parents to the monthly meetings 

of the Council of Cooperative Nurseries . . . reports the activities of 
the Council ... at the monthly meeting of her cooperative nursery; 
reports the activities and tqiiroons of her cooperative nursery to the 
Counal. 

9. Arts and Crafts Chairman: Takes diarge of craft supplies (e.g., clay, 

paper, paints) and their replenishment. 

10. Supples Chairman; Takes charge of supplies for rooming refreshment for 

the children (e.g., |oicc, papCT cups, paper napkins) and their replenish- 
ment. 

1 1 . Music Chairman: Takes charge of rhythm band instruments, music books, 

and other materials for the childreo’s music activities. 
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12 Sfory Boofe Chairman' Takes clia^ of stoiy books and materials related 

to the stones for the children; keeps in touch with a children’s librarian. 

13 Housefcecpmg Chairman. Secs tfiat the smocks children wear for painting, 

their blankets, and so on, are washed as often as necessary; takes charge 
of any other housekeeping problem that arises. 

14. Health Chairman: Advises the group on safety measures, health inspec- 

tions. checkups, and so on, and maintorns health records for each 
family 

15. SociaZ Chairman: Arranges for places for monthly meetings and for re- 

freshments; acts as chairman of committees for social affairs which 
include all members of families. 

16. Publicity Chairman-. Sees that activities of the cooperative nunery are 

announced and reported in the community newspaper. 

17 Librarian. Acts as Libranan for the books and pamphlets of the coopera- 

tive nursery, tesnews new books concermng children and nurseries and 
makes recommendations for desirable purchases. 

18 Telephone Chairman: Sees that each mother is called regarding meetings, 

social events, and any other important events.' 

Depending upon the talents and interests of members of the parent 
group, other roles may be substituted for those listed, or may be added to 
the list. For instance, an Excursion Chairman could be useful to the group 
in finding out about study trips suitable for the children and available in 
the immediate community, and in arranging for the visit and the trans- 
portation of the children, An Educational diairman could take charge 
of the educational program, an important part of the monthly meeting of 

* Coofleidlive Nurserv School Handbook, Vivian Edmiston Todd, ed (Long Beach, 
Calif; Long Beach Counal of Parent Participation Kuisery Schools, 1957), pp 7-8. 
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the mothers. Having a separate Educational Chairman relieves the Chair- 
man of Mothers of part of her responsibilities and sers’es to emphasize the 
importance of the educational program. 

Do Fathers Have a Role in a Preschool Group? 

The father of a family takes part in the activities of a preschool group 
according to his interests and abilibes. His participation depends also on 
the type of school that his child attends. 

Day-Care and Other "Welfare Croups. The father may be a child's only 
parent, and therefore the one who gets the child to and from school. 
Paying fees, reading bulletins and bulletin boards, and talking briefly with 
school personnel is as much participation as is likely to fit easily into the 
full day of such a father. Fathers in a livo-parent family may be interested 
in patticipabng more fully in accord with whatever the school suggests. 

Private Preschool Groups. Paying school expenses and receiving reports 
of the progress of his preschool child is minimum participation for fathers; 
too often, it is the maximum participation encouraged by the preschool 
groups. 

Porcrtf-Cooperdtive Groups. In addition to paying expenses, fathers often 
participate by repairing and making equipment At least one of the parent 
meefings each year is especially for fathers, and such topics as "Being a 
FatheP' and "Children’s Problems Made and Solved by Parents” are 
then discussed. Business of the preschool group is carried on by parents, 
including fathers. In some parent-cooperative groups, the oJEce of president 
is held mutually by a father and mother working as a team. Participation 
by any parent is usually a matter of what be wants to volunteer to do. 

In many preschool groups the children meet at least once a year on a 
day, often a Saturday, when fathers may come to visit. This visit gives the 
fathers an opportunity to share with their children an experience of great 
importance. Fathen sometimes say that after vnsiting-day their children 
talked with them more about their preschool group. Fathers also appreci- 
ate seeing the methods by which the teacher works with the children. Such 
observab'ons often surest to fathers rvays in which they may work effec- 
tivefy with their children. 

How Many Adults? 

The number of adults associated with a preschool group may be numer- 
ous, or may be limited to the minimum required bj’ the local licensing 
agency. The number of responsible adults depends upon the number of 
children and the t)-pe of preschool group. For instance, in California 
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There must be an over-all ratio of not less than one adult to ten children, 
ages two through four. For children over five years of age, the ratio rpay be 
one teacher to fifteen children ... In parent-cooperatives, there must be at 
least one adult (staff and paitiapating parents) for each five children in 
attendance.® 

The specified intent of these requirements is to make sure that “No 
group of children shall be left withoot adult supervision at any time.” It 
is important to have enough qualified adults to administer the program 
for the children, with at least one adult available to substitute for the 
adult in charge of the children in case of emergency. 

The program for the children is a fuller one when the talents of more 
adults are available to enrich it. The program of the parent-cooperative 
group is usually a broad one, because it makes use of the special interests 
and skills of the parents. The teacher in diarge of the children’s groups 
helps plan the contributing parents’ work with the children so that it is 
suitable to the level of development of the children and is not overly 
stimulating. 

The day-care centen, pnvate schools, and laboratory schools usually 
capitalize on the fact that expenenced preschool teachers are skillful in 
adapting to the needs of children in a relatively short interval of lime. 
Often the director of the school or center is available to take over work 
with a group of children or an individual child when the teacher for the 
group needs help. The director plans her day so that she is with the chil- 
dren at the times they ate most apt to show signs of fatigue— just before 
their resting and eating times. She also plans to be with the children 
more frequently when new members are added to the group, or when new 
activities are being introduced. 

The number of responsible adults required is determined by the needs 
of the children. All groups of children need more adult help at the begin- 
ning of the year, when they are learning to function as a group. Depending 
upon their age and emotional development, some groups of children re- 
quire more guidance than do others. For instance, a group of children needs 
more adult attention if one of its members is from a home in which an 
imminent divorce gives the child an inconsistent emotional support fluc- 
tuating between rejection of and demand for affection. 

\Vhen the number of childTen is too large, it is not possible for the 
teacher to revitalize her rapport with each individual child within the 
scope of the morning. The experienced preschool teacher knows that with 
too many children two and one half hours is not long enough to satisfy the 
emotional needs of a child who is learning to relate to an adult other than 

* Slandazds for Dtfy Nursenes m C«ttfomM (Sacramento- California State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 1953), p. 6. 
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his parents. One parent-cooperatire nursery school attempted to reduce 
its per-child costs by adding more children. Within one month the parents 
saw the need for reducing the ratio of the number of children to the 
teacher. The mothers reported their children returning from nuneiy 
school more fatigued and more often out of control. On the dap they 
assisted the teacher, the mothers noted more frequent conflict situations 
and felt less successful in their wnti:. The teacher felt frustrated because 
she could not give each child the attention he needed each morning. The 
mothers and teacher rcco^ized that the children ncre not experiencing a 
real preschool group if they did not have daily interaction with a teacher 
who loved them. Instead of reducing its costs by adding another child or 
two, the parent-cooperative group increased its costs by adding a second 
full-time teacher. 

At the Yale Guidance Nunery, with the children coming tliree mornings 
a week, the maximum number of children in a group w’as as follows;* 

AGS OF Cnil-PRSN MAXIMUM NUMBSS 

JN MONTHS OF CHllPaSN JN CROUP 

2+-30 12 

30-36 15 

36-42 18 


ADULTS CREATE A CLIMATE FAVORABLE 
TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

The responsibility of the adults associated with a preschool group is to 
create an environment favorable to the dcselopment of the children. 
Policies of the preschool group, whether established by a prii’ate owner, 
a school or welfare bureau, or a group of patents, must be in terms of what 
is good for the children. Those who teach or assist the teacher should 
work alwap for the optimum development of the children. 

The Teacher 

The teacher, together with her assistants in the classroom, creates the 
emotional climate for the preschool group. Her personality will determine 
whether children and the guilding aduUs move through the day only con- 
scientious!)’ and dutifully, or joyously and pleasantly as well. Her capacity 
to enjoy life can make a preschool group a delightful experience for every- 
one Concerned. , 

Effective svays of working with children should be an integral part of 

* Arnold Ccsel! and Frances L. llg, CtaU Devetofment (New York: Harper 4 Row, 
Publishers. 1949), p. 367. 
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the penonatity of the good teacher. Habitually the good teacher empha- 
sizes what is accomplished, and keeps to herself her awareness of short- 
comings and that which is not yet done. N<^athe criticism has no place 
m her comments. She makes posito'c suggestions and is constnicthe 
and confident. As a general rale she uses do ratlicr than don't-, someb'mes 
she uses do with don’t. She is kind, but firm. She makes it a pleasure for 
four-year-olds to recognize a limit and for five-year-olds to follow a rule. 
"Let's walk around the puddles so our shoes stay dry says the experienced 
teaclier when the no«cc might make tlic mistake of saynng, “Don’t get 
snuT feet wet m the puddles,” and wonder why the children went right 
into the puddles 

Tliere are seieral techniques that the teacher conscioaily uses to con- 
tnbute to the pleasant emotional climate of her preschool group; 

1. She works with each child as an individual, and appreciates him as a 
unique personality. She respects his wishes and his suggestions. Slic 
treats him as a real person, and values lus autonomy as well as his trust. 

2. She keeps written records of her observations of each child, making 
note of physical growth and development, soaal achicscmcnt. emo- 
tional control, and relationships he understands. She writes dossn anec* 
dotes which reseal his initiati\-e. his interests, his approach to new 
people and new situations, bis sense of his own importance, his eonfi- 
dence in himself and in people around him. Slic adds these anecdotal 
records to the folder of other materials about the child— a description 
of his family background, mten'iew notes regarding parental interest in 
and tliinking about the child, health records, and attendance records. 
She considers the records in relation to each other and plans how to 
norkeffectiiely with the child. 

3. Realizing that all behavior is caused, she looks for factors in the nursery 
school situation which may be related to the behavior she obserses in 
each child. She keeps in mind the needs of the children to feel the}’ 
belong to the group and to feel safe, adequate, and secure. She uses the 
relationships she identifies as 3 basis for planning. 

■4. She understands democratic group processes and works with the group 
in terms of them. She helps the ^up to sec and appreciate the contri- 
bution of each child. She helps each child des'clop, understand, and 
make use of a fe^v basic soaal and physical limits. 

5. She knows the agelesel of the diQdren with whom she works, and plans 
activities for the children in terms of their interests, abilities, and their 
developmental problems. 

6. She provides a permissive atmosphere which encourages each child to 
develop his competencies and his self-discipline. She gives him oppor- 
tunity to make choices suitable to his maturity, and helps him find 
pleasure in the results of his choices and activities. 
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ATTRIBUTES OF THE PRESCHOOL TEACHER 

Because she is the key person creating the emotional climate for the chil- 
dren, sdection of a teacher ts a critica] factor in the success of a preschool 
group: What are her attributes as a person? As a teacher? Evaluation of 
attributes enables a person interested in becoming a teacher to decide if she 
IS suited to such teaching; it enables employers of preschool teachers to 
improve their selection. 

Good health, interest in teaching children, affection for them, and under- 
standing of how to teach preschool children are mentioned by one state s 
licensing agency as attributes desirable in a teacher. 

As a person, the teacher of young children must be one who enjoys all 
children, respects them, believes in them and can be warm, friendly, and 
patient with them. She must be a person who maintains sound physical health 
and can be actu’c and enthusiastic with children m their various activities 
both in and out of doors. 

The personal qualities cannot be o\-eiemphasized. Aside from professional 
training, a teacher of young children should possess as a part of her inner 
being a feeling for childhood that causes her to want to help little boys and 
girls, to ha\e faith in them, to understand them — in shoit, to be a substitute 
mother for them in her loyalty, devotion, and affection. 

In addition to these personal attributes the teacher of young children will 
want to develop the "know-how” of working with them as individuals and 
as groups. Certification regulations may be cited as a guide for such profes- 
sional training, prowded it is remembered that these requirements ate mini- 
mum and that good teachers will want to continue their grouth far in excess 
of them.^ 

Ixive 

Appreciating the importance of love in the preschool group leads to 
recognition that a capacity for lore is an essential attribute in the preschool 
teacher. Only 3 loving person can help young children develop senses of 
trust, security, and autonomy. Only a loving person can guide them toward 
lose of their fellowmen, an essential ingredient of our democracy. At pre- 
school age levels, svhen children learn rapidly through imitation of those 
about them, it is important that Ih^' have a loving teacher as their pattern 
to imitate. 

Prescott describes the behavior of a person who loves, the kind of be- 
hasior one finds in the good preschool teacher. 

‘Vjrsinia Stale Board of Edocatioii. "Nurseiy Schools and Kindergartens in Vir- 
ginia” (Richmond, Va ; Couimoiwealth of Virginia, Division of Purchasing and 
Printing, 1955). 
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1. ... A person who loves actually enters into the feelings of and shares 

intimately the e.vperiencej of the hwed one and the effects of these 

• experiences upon the love one. 

2. One who loves is deeply concerned for the welfare, happiness and develop- 

ment of the belov^. . , 

3. One who loves finds pleasure m mating his resources available to the 

loved one, to be used by the other to enhance his welfare, happiness, 
and development. . . . 

4. ... he also deceits fully the uniqueness and indivirfunhty of the beloved 

and, to the degree implied by the beloved's maturity level, accords to 
the latter full freedom to experience, to act, and to become what he 
desires to become. . .* 

Maturity 

^Vhether the teacher is a mature person is not a matter of her chrono- 
logical age but of her capacity to think through the problems of relation- 
ship to other people— to each member of her own family, especially her 
mother, and to other mothers and fallrers. The mature person who teaches 
preschool children has thought about why she teaches them, and appreci- 
ates the difference between the satisfactions of guiding developing per- 
sonalities and other, more crass satisfactions. She teaches primarily because 
she likes children, only secondarily for the money she earns. 

Understanding How to Teach Children 

A person may be mature and love children without knowing how to guide 
them effectively in the preschool group situation. TJic teaclier must also 
study the theory of child development and of education and combine it 
with laboratory experience in handling children individually and in groups. 
She must know 

• How children grow and develop during Ibc preschool years 

• The needs and the developmental problems of preschool children 

• The behavior of children at the age level she will work with 

• How school facilities, equipment, and curriculum further child develop- 
ment 

It the teacher loves children, she should be interested in guiding thnn 
effectively and in taking course work to further her understanding of chil- 
dren and of teaching. I f she does not love children for ihemsclv cs, she may 
enroll for courses alwwt children and practice in teaching them, but for her 

* tV^nicl A. Pmeon, The Chad in the Edritathe fww* (New YotV; McCra« IIiU 
“"‘V Conspjny, Inc, 1957}, p. 358 
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own sake and for that of the children she should be guided into a more 
suitable vocation than that of teaching preschool children. 


RELATIONS AMONG ADULTS 

^Vhen many adults are participating in the management and operation 
of a preschool group, it is necessary that th^’ all work together for the 
good of the children. Cooperation among the adults cannot be left to 
chance— they must communicate with each other to clarify preschool group 
policies and wars of imrking in terms of the policies. When each adult 
undentands her role and her relation to others, she helps insure smooth 
operabon of the preschool group, and benefits the children in it. 

Responsibilities of Parents 

Parents take on certain responsibilibes when they enroll a child in a pre- 
school group. Having entered Ihcir child in a new situabon, they’ arc re- 
sponsible for helping him get the most out of tliat situation. They need to 
encourage him as he adjusts to it, and to help him deielop favorable atti- 
tudes toward the group. 

Parents also take on the responsibility of helping their child as he par- 
ticipates m the group. If it is the group’s custom to have his parent provide 
a celebration on the occasion of a child’s birthday, this custom should be 
carried out, mother and teacher planning some simple and appropriate 
refreshments for the birthday patty. If it is the custom to have parents 
visit the preschool group so that the children can share the group experience 
with them, it is the responsibility of every' parent to cooperate. 

Teachers have responsibility for helping parents to be informed about 
tlie group’s customs, and in encouraging them to develop a cooperative 
sebool spirit in their family. \\Tieii a child’s birthday approaches, the good 
teacher gels in touch with the parents and works with them in arranging 
for whateicr celebration the child is to Iiaie. UTien a usftingday « sched- 
uled, the good teacher takes the responsibility of seeing that parents have 
the day clearly in mind and have fitted the occasion into their planning 
for that day. 

In many private schools, the parents arrange for a school bus to transport 
children to and from the preschool group. In most parent-cooperative 
groups, parents retain this responsibility and arrange for car pools. The 
mother assisting the teacher with the group for the day may stop for three 
or four children of other families who live in her neighborhood. After 
the school session, she returns the duldien to their homes. TTie next 
day the group meets, the mother of anotlicr child in the car-pool will pick 
up the same group of children. In fliis way the mothen take turns seeing 
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that the children have esperience in the small car-pool group as it is trans- 
ported to and from the larger nursery group. TTie parents should be careful 
drivers; they should carrj’ liabfli^’ insurance to protect both their friends 
and themselves. 

Implementing Basic Policy of a Preschool Group 

Each rule, regulation, and procedure of a preschool group should be re- 
vje>ved from time to time to be sure tliat it is m the best interests of the 
children. The adults who decide on policies and tliose who implement 
them must not be tempted to put their osvn interests ahead of those of the 
children. ^Vhat is good for the children is also for &e good of the adults 
\sorking with them. 

Consider, for example, a question which sometimes arises in a parent- 
cooperative nursery group; May a mother bnng a jounger sibling on the 
day she worts assisting the teacher? This question must be thought over 
in terms of the good of the children enroll^ in the nursery group, not in 
terms of the con\'enier\ce or cost to the mother. If an assisting mother 
brings a jounger sibling, will she be able to give tlie teacher the help that 
she needs with the nurserj' school children? Will the adult attention given 
the younger visitor divert attention from the nursery children? \VilI the 
child whose sibling sisits be better off because of the visit, or w ill his efforts 


Mother brings another child when she comes to visit but not to worh. 
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to achieve autonomy and self-sufficiency be hampered? Such questions as 
these must be considered in anivmg at a policy concerning younger siblings. 
Questions sshich are interesting but irrelevant must be recognized as such; 
for instance, such queshons as. Is it better for the jounger sibling to play 
«ith the jounger sibling of a mcHher who is not working that day? Does 
visiting the nursery group prepare a sibling for entering it when he is 
sufficiently mature? Any question of nntseiy school policy must be answered 
in terms of what is best for the children in the nursery group. 

Kelations Behveen Teacher and Patent 

In most preschool groups the role of the teacher is separate and distinct 
from that of the parent. The teacher becomes responsible for the children 
at the opening of school and relinquishes that responsibility at the close of 
school. But in the parent-cooperative nursery group it is more difficult to 
define clearly the role of the teacher, the role of the parent, and the demar- 
cation between the two. The Cooperative Nursery School Handbook de- 
senbes the role of the teacher (that is, the Supervisor of Children) in 
relation to parents as follows: 

The Supervisor of Children m relation to individual parents 

a In a coopecalne nursery where each mother has a turn on the nursery 
school staff, the teacher’s wholesome relation to each parent is more 
important than in other nursery schools. If the relation is open and 
Involves mutual respect, the teacher has an excellent opportunity for 
helping each mother understand her child belter and for improNing her 
relation with that child 

b. Mothm learn from the example of the Supervisor of Children, without a 

word being spoken. Calmness, low voice, minimum help, and other 
applications of sound child psj-chology and nunety school techniques 
can be “caught” in this wav. 

c. The Supervisor of Children leaches assishng mothers by pointing out the 

effect of what she does — whv she docs what she does — and bv pointing 
out the children’s reaction to what she docs. 

d. After school hours, she may teleplione an individual mother to discuss the 

cunent problems of her child. Su^estions and help are given vvith 
the attitude that the mother is doing her best, the best she knows how. 
Tlie rdation is one of sharing: "You tdl jour feelings and observations 
about Marj', and III tell jxni what Tve observed at nursery school, and 
perhaps together we can get some added insight and figure out wavs to 
helpirrg Mary manage her pn^lems." 

The Supervisor of Children in rcldtion to the parent group 

a. At the monthly meeting of parents, tire Supervisor of Children brings some 
new insight and understanding about the chtidten and the nursery 
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to handle them. Tlicj' also must recognize themselves as the persons most 
intimately acquainted with their own children. Their expertness as the 
prent of one child is combined wifli tlic expertness of the teacher with a 
group of children to provide the kind of preschool group especially valuable 
for their children. 

Relations Bebscen Teacher and Director 

In the pnvate or laboratory school and in Uic day-care center, the teacher 
may have responsibility for 3 children’s group, with the director of the 
school or center responsible for relationships to parents and business rela- 
tionships. As the teacher and director work together for the good of the 
children, they share relationships to parents. Sometimes a parent may speak 
with the teacher about a problem which the teacher feels is of sufficient 
importance to the child's family or to tlie school to warrant further con- 
sideration. After the teacher confers with tlic director, (lie director arranges 
for w'hatevcr further conferences and discussions with parents seem appro- 
priate More frequently, parents bring their problems first to the director. 
If a problem involies the child’s relationship to the teacher or to the chil- 
dren’s group, the director and the child’s twchcr botli confer with the 
parents. 

'riiTOUghout all their relations, teacher and director must keep in mind 
their joint responsibility for the children’s desclopment. They need to be 
mutually loyal— the director backing up the teacher in her work with the 
children, the teacher supporting the school and its director. 

In some instances a teacher and the director may ha\e dwergent views 
about what is best for tlic children. One nursery school teacher felt that 
the children needed study trips to acquaint themselves with aspects of the 
community they might not otherwise come to know. Her director intellec- 
tually understood the teacher’s repeated suggestion that study trips be 
arranged, but he was unwilling to run the risk of an accident which might 
involve the school financially. The following year the teacher took every 
opportunity to acquaint the parents with the desirability of excursions, 
pointing out at the same time the problem of school liability, she 

met a parent at the market or on the street, the teacher would stop for a 
brief conversation which included mention of how well the children were 
doing at school as well as their need for stimulating excursions. By the next 
year, the parents were not only asking Uie director to provide excursions 
for the children, they were volunlceting to act as drivers whose liability' in- 
surance K’ould cover the children as "friends” riding in their cars. Study 
trips for the children became a reality Uirough the persistent and profes- 
sional action of the teacher, workiDg with the parents while keeping the 
director informed of her action. 

The teacher and director should work together cooperatively as they keep 
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profitable for them, }et be no hindrance to ^^hat the children do. The 
teacher should tell them about the preschex)! group and show them pic- 
tures of it so they can anticipate where they will be. Thus they can plan 
where to sit or work so as to leave a maximum play area for the children. 
She should further their sensitivities so tliat they can observe more fully. 
She should introduce them to the behaviors of individual children and of 
groups of children. She describes what she may do and explains how her 
ovvn behavior contnbutes to the development of the children. By the con- 
clusion of the planning session, the prospecthe visitors should know what 
they will do and what they will look for during their school visit. 

Tbe morning of the visit, the teacher should give her attention to the 
preschool cliildren, as usual. Only when all the children are happily occu- 
pied with familiar activities does she have opportunity to speak briefly to 
some visitor near her. She should, however, observe the children closely in 
terms of points brought out in the planning session with the visitors. Thus 
she is prepared to contribute to a followup conference with the visiton at 
their next class meeting. 


SHOULD I TEACH A PRESCHOOL GROUP? 

The adult who loies preschool children and is interested in spending part 
of each day with them should seriously consider being a teacher of a pre- 
school group. She may study toward that end until she feels she is $ul5- 
ciently prepared and sufficiently mature lo become a teacher. Wliether she 
marries or not, she may continue in preschool education. She should work 
with groups of young children, study about them, and acquire a liberal arts 
education. At appropriate intervals she may qualify for certification by the 
state department of education, and for academic degrees available in the 
teaching field of her selection. 

Teaching a Preschool Group Fits into Married Life 

The married woman can find a useful career with preschool children, 
whether or not she has children. Except for periods of child-bearing, a 
woman may participate in preschool education according to her interests 
and according to the opportunities available in the community. 

The wife who has children is well occupied with their care when they 
are infants. But as soon as the oldest child is of nunery age, she can par- 
ticipate in the nunery group as a mother, perhaps as a mother-assistant to 
the teacher. By the rime her youngest rJiitd is in a nursery group, she may 
have acquired considerable experience as an assistant teacher; she may 
even have taken several courses in child development, preschool education, 
or related fields. As her children go on into elementary and higher schools. 
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she has more time for pursuing a career as a teacher of small children, per- 
haps teaching part-time and studying part-time. When her youngest child 
is in elementary school all day, slie may become regularly emplojed as a 
full-time teacher in nursery school, kindergarten, or the primary grades; or 
as a teacher in a preschool group which is a laboratory group for parents, 
homemaking students in junior or senior high school, home economics 
students in junior college or in college, or for prospective preschool teachers 
in college. 

The series of courses which prepares teachers specifically for preschool 
work may be undertaken by an adult at any stage in her life. She may fol- 
low her high school studies with junior college courses about young chil- 
dren as well as courses in the liberal ails. If she decides on specialization 
in preschool education during senior college )eais, she may enroll in courses 
which include participation in and study about preschool groups. At any 
time in her adult life she may enroll in adult education courses about 
guiding and teaching preschool children, observing and participating in 
preschool groups at the same time. 

Course work and participation in preschool groups soon qualify a 
woman to begin going up the ladder of professional experience to whatwer 
rung seems most appropriate for her. The rungs of the ladder include: 

• Assistant teacher for a preschool group’s parent education program 

• Teacher responsible for a group of preschool children 

• Teacher responsible for children, and working with parents in a parent- 
cooperative school 

• Parent education teacher responsible for a group of parents and their 
preschool children 

• Director or proprietor of a preschool group 

On each rung are to be found women in their twenties or thirties, even 
their sixties and seventies. 

Getting Started in Teaching a Picsebool Group 
Sometimes a mother who partidpates in a parent-cooperative group dis- 
covers that she has an interest in and an aptitude for leaching preschool 
children. She identifies with the teacher, and takes increasing responsibility 
in die program for the children. By the end of one or two jears as an assis- 
tant teadicr, substituting for the r^ulat teacher when she is absent, this 
mother will have had sufficient practical experience to become a full-fledged 
teacher of a preschool group- If she has found time for study of children 
and preschool education, she is ready to lake responsibility as a teacher of 
a preschool group. Probably people in her own preschool group will help her 
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preschool groups are attached to the school system, and what positions are 
to be filled in the near future. Through the classified section of the tele- 
phone directory she can find out what private and church preschool groups 
are in operation. Usually, by visiting a mifsoy group and talking wth its 
director, she can find out about day<arc mrtcn and other day nurseries, 
and about two other sources of infonnation on possible positions: the 
Association for Nuneiy Education, and the Oiuncil of Parent Participation 
Nursery Schools. Both the Association and the Council offer an informal 
placement service, and both are eager to know of prospective teachen for 
preschool groups. 

Should I Teach Where Adults Aie Learning About Children? 

Sooner or later a preschool teacher should consider the kind of group in 
which she would like to teach. If she is comfortable witli children but does 
not en)oy working with adults, she may limit her teaching to private schools 
and day-care centers in which she has responsibility only for the children, 
others taking responsibility for parent and business affairs. She may be able 
to teach very well in such situations, and become expert in working effec- 
tively with children of a given ago lei'cl. The teacher who aims at perfection 
finds satisfaction in these situations. 

The teacher who is eager to see parents as well as children develop 
through the preschool group expenence should find a place in a parent- 
cooperative group. This teacher can get satisfaction both from her work 
with the chfldren and from her association with parents. She becomes 
adept in working with others, giving them responsibility as they ate ready 
to assume it, guiding them with wdl-timcd praise and suggestion. She is 
as pleased with the successful storytelling of a patent as she is with her 
own. She realizes that the details of her program for the children are Jess 
well worked out when she shares her teaching responsibility with the par- 
ents, but she appreciates that the development of the parents is, in the long 
run, more of a help to their children. 

TTie teacher who especially enjoys wxitfcing with students of a given age 
range as well as with preschool children should find a position in a labora- 
tory school used by students of that age range. 'Hiere she can gain satis- 
faction from watching and guiding the development not only of the pre- 
school children but also of the hi^ school ot college students who observe 
and learn how to work with them. 

Knowing her preferences in human relationships enables a woman who 
likes preschool childrCTi to find St happy responsibility in a congenial pre- 
school situation. The following summary of teacher characteristics distin- 
guishes those characteristics to be found in the preschool group which is a 
laboratory for students or parents. 
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number of parents 

CHECKING THE ITEM 

ITEM 

Motheihood 

Expeiience 

Cooperative membership 

College education ^4 

Extension courses 

In geneial, .t can be said that an employing group ot 
select the best preschool teacher avaMe, and ‘ j sets- 

mine lot each candieiate her love of children, „ 611- 

ree, her matunt,-, and breadth of education If the f, ‘d also 

ing a posiUon te<initing that the teacher rvoilc svith pa?"’'- " . 

determine for each candidate her ability to worl “'Jy * ; m„ai 
employing agent should also tale into account the 
date toward her responsibilities as a key member of h 
the interests and prejudices commonly held by the commu y 
school group. 


The Importance of a Liberal Education 


Matunty and other qualities of a liberal education may ^ , -^igr, 
pendent of formal schooling. For both the preschool group 
sity, those who teach are selected for the qualiti« they jpgcher. 1^* 
the hours they have spent sitting in dassrooms. The presch 
the university professor, must qualify for her position y 
abilities. , California 

When the Committee on Teachers’ Standards reported finding 

Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools in April, 1958, its maj 
was that 


... it IS agreed that the perscmality and character of the ^ children 

are most important. The aMity to establish good rapport wi tased. 

and with the mothen is the foundation upon which all stan ar niin*' 

Most independent cooperative nursery schools have no e .j^ents-** 
mum for teachen. Schools under adult education have vatving req 


The Moustakas Beison report on nursery school and chi 3-1 

described the head teachen as having a variety of schoo mg- 
presents a summaiy of their findings.’* It is evident that many p 


'■ibid . p g(;t5on, 

uThe data of the Uble are from ClaA E. MoostaUs and Minmc r. .^yjjiyni 
Nursery School and Chdd-Care Center (New York: Whiteside, Inc. 

Morrow i Co.. Inc., 1955). 
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preschool groups are attached to the school system, and what positions are 
to be filled in the near future. Through the classified section of the tele- 
phone directory she can find out what private and church preschool groups 
are in operation. Usually, by visiting a nursery group and talking with its 
director, she can find out about day-care centers and other day nurseries, 
and about two other sources of infonnation on possible positions; the 
Association for Nursery Education, and the Council of Parent Participation 
Nursery Schools. Both the Association and the Council offer an informal 
placement service and both are eager to know of prospective teachers for 
preschool groups. 

Should 1 Teach 'NVhetc Adults Are Learning About Children? 

Sooner or later a preschool teacher should consider the kind of group in 
which she would like to teach. If she is comfortable with children but does 
not enjoy working with adults, she may limit her teaching to private schools 
and day-care centers in which she has responsibility only for the children, 
others taking responsibility for parent and business affairs. She may be able 
to teach very well in such situations, and become expert in working effec- 
tively with children of a given age level. Tlie teacher who aims at perfection 
finds satisfaction in these situations. 

Tlie teacher who is eager to see parents as well as children develop 
througli the preschool group experience should find a place in a patent- 
cooperative group. This teacher can get satisfaction both from her work 
with the children and from her association with parents. She becomes 
adept in working with others, giving them responsibility as they are ready 
to assume it, guiding them with well-timed praise and su^estion. Slic is 
as pleased with the successful storytelling of a parent as she is with her 
msn. Slie realizes that the details of her program for the children arc less 
well worked out when she shares her teaching responsibility with the par- 
ents, but she appreciates that the development of the parents is, in the long 
run, more of a help to their clifldrcn. 

'Hie teacher wlio especially enjoys working with students of a given age 
range as well as with prescliool children should find a position in a labora- 
tory school used by students of that age range. Tlictc she can gain satis- 
faction from watching and guiding tlic development not on))’ of the pre- 
sefioof cfiiTcfrcn feuf afso of f/ic ftigft scAoof or cofifcgc sbnfcnCf « fto observe 
and Icam how to v,otk with them. 

Knon-ing her preferences in human rclationsliips enables a woman wlio 
likes preschool children to find a happy responsibility in a congenial pre- 
school situation, llic following summary of teacher characteristics distin- 
guishes those characteristics to be found in the preschool group which ij a 
laborator)’ for students or parents. 
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TYPE OP SCHOOL 
Day-Care Center; 
Private School 


Parent-Cooperative; 
Laboratory- School 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 

OF children’s teacher 

Is weH-y-eised in how to handle groups of children. 
Has w-arm appreciation for children; hkes to be with 
them. Is sLilifnl in moving children from one ac- 
tivity to next. Can quiet children or stimulate them. 
Works with children as individuals and as memhen 
of a group, likes to have others get attention. Is 
skillful in having assistants lead children in activi- 
ties Encourages adults to participate in childrens 
activities. Enio)-s both preschool children and adults, 
singly, and m groups. 


SELECTING A TEACHER 

The individual or group responsible for selecting a preschool teacher 
should keep in mind the essential qualificatioTis of such a person. 


CHARACTERISTICS OP A 
cooo nssenooL teacher 
Enjoys being with children. 
Studies how to improse het 
teaching and better under- 
stand children. 


KVtbZNCE or THE CHARACTERISTICS 
Often spends spare time with preschool chil- 
dren. Attends courses and conferences on pre- 
school children 


ADDITIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF TEACIlEnS IN A LABORA- 
TORY SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 
OR STUDENTS 

Enjoys being yvith adults. Actively participates in one or two women’s 
Studies hoyv to help groups groups. Atlcni courses, conferences about 
function more effectively. group dynamics and leadenhip. 

The individual or group selecting a jwcschool teacher should also be 
familiar with published statements regarding teacher qualifications— for ex- 
ample, that made by the Virginm State Board of Education defining course 
work required of and personal qualities sought in nursery school teachen 
as a basis for certification. In Virginia, the prospective nursery school 
teacher must qualify to teach elementary gndes, presenting evidence of a 
total of tyvenfy-four semester hours of professional education including 

1. Human Growth and Development, 8 semester hours 

2. Classroom Management, Materials, Evaluation and Methods, appropriate 

for the elementar)' school, 6 semester hours 
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3. Student teaching in one or more of ^ades one through eight, inclusive, 

at least 4 semester hours 

4. Relationships of the School to the Community and to Societj’, appropriate 

for elementary school, 6 semester hours.* 

Besides qualifying to teach elementary education as outlined above, the pro- 
spective nunery school teacher in Virginia must satisfy the requirements 
that 

... at least 3 semester hours of the student teaching must hare been done 
in a well organized nunery school, and . . . the applicant must have at least 
24 semester lioun of special work covenng the health and educational needs 
of children under five years of age. This may include, on appropriate level, 
music, arts and crafts, family relationships, speech deselopmcnt. The following 
qualifications are implied . . . : 

An understanding of child growth and development 
A pleasing pcnonality ■ 

Sodal competence 

Health certificate from physician 

A good character 

A low soft S'oice that is clear and distinct 
A pleasing appearance 
A sense of humor 

A sympathetic, understanding attitude 

Continued gronth through study and use of current researcli on nursery 
schools and kindergartens* 

Parents cooperating in a survey of California Cooperative Nursery 
Schools indicated much Jess rigorous rcquironenls for nursery’ teachers. 

IThel most important quality of a teacher, as the parents «e«'ed it, was 
a love of children. . . . Second most vital quality of a teacher listed by tlie 
parents was paticncr.’* 

Tlic parents were also asked training or experience of your staff do 

you feel to have been especially important in equipping them to lead your 
group?” 'Hie parents checked the listed items as follows:'* 

’ Vi>sinij State Boarf of Edoolioii, op. tit. 

• Ibid., pp. 3J and 34. 

‘♦Audrey Peterson. 'Tint Report on Siin^ of California Cooperative Nnrsciy 
SeSools. l0$8-59.“ (Long Beach. Cahf.: 2244 Kiwevitle Avenue). 

" Ibid 
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NUMBER OF PARENTS 
ITEM CHECKING THE ITEM 

Molheihood 46 

Experience 40 

Cooperative membership 35 

College education 34 

Extension courses 24 

In general, it can be said that an employing group or individual should 
select the best preschool teacher available, and should attempt to deter- 
mine for each candidate her love of children, her ability to develop in serv- 
ice, her maturity, and breadth of education. If the employing ag«it is fill- 
ing a position requiring that the teacher worh svitli parents, he should also 
determine for each candidate her ability to work easily with adults. The 
employing agent should also take into account the attitudes of the candi- 
date toward her responsibilities as a key member of her own famil)’, and 
the interests and prejudices commonly held by the community of the pre- 
school group. 

Tlie Importance of a Libera! Education 

Maturity and other qualities of a libera] education may be acquired inde- 
pendent of formal schooling. For both the preschool group and the univer- 
sity, those who teach are selected for the qualities they possess rather than 
the hours they have spent sitting in classrooms. The preschool teacher, like 
the university professor, must qualify for her position by virtue of her 
abilities. 

^Vhen the Committee on Teachers’ Standards reported to the California 
Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools m April, J958, its major finding 
was that 

... it IS agreed that the personality and character of the indiwdual teacher 
are most important. The ability to establish good rapport with the children 
and with the mothers is the foundation upon which all standards ate based. 

Most independent cooperative niuseiy schools have no educational mini- 
mum for teachers. Schools under adult education have varying requirements.’* 

The Moustakas-Berson report on nursery school and child-care centers 
described the head teachers as having a variety of schooling. Table 3-1 
presents a summary of their findii^.’* It is evident that many preschool 

« Ibid. 

1* The data of the table are from CIni E. Mousfalas and Nfinmc P. Betson, Tht 
Huisety School and Child-Cate Center (Kew York; NVliitesidc, Inc, and Willum 
Morrow (l Co, Inc.. 1955). 
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teachen acquire a liberal education thioogh schooling, but many others 
do not. The question can be raised as to whether the requirement of school- 
ing through some predetermined level raises or lowers the quality of pre- 
school teachers. Such a requirement may eliminate many excellent teachere 
who manifest a liberal education but lade the required formal schooling. 

Certification of Preschool Teachers 
\Vhether state certificates should be available to preschool teachers and 
whether preschool groups should require their teachers to be certificated 
ate contro\eisial questions. The characteristics which identify the good 
teacher for preschool children are not easily evaluated, and certification 
based on counting of semester hours of schooling is no guarantee of 
competence. 


TABLE 5-1 


In Different Tjpes of Nursery Schools the Percentage of Teachers 
wth Diffeient Amounts of Schooling 


VEKCENTME Of TEACKEBS HAVING SUCH SCHOOUNC 


ITMS OF NUeSEFV SCilOOtS 


High Sorw BacMor't Matter's Doeter's 
School College Degree Degree Degree 


Parent-cooperatise 

, 

i6 

49 

S4* 


Pmate 



?8 



Public Education 






Parochial 

0 

JO 

46 



Labontoo' 

_ 

— 



i6* 

Community 

IS 

aa 

6a 



Child Care Centen, 



)8 



Pnvate Propnetary 

Child Care Centers 






in Public Schools 

Community Child-Care 



37 


I* 

ante 


• These data are for head teachets cmly. 

t An additioDa] 7% of the teachen had le&s than high school education. 

SoimcE: Clark E. Moiistakas and Minnie P, Betson, The Nursery School and ChOd- 
Care Center (New York; Whilende, Inc., and Wilhatn Morrow & Co , Inc , 1955), 
pp. 50, 68, 86, 96, 117, 152, 165, 178, 197, 


ft IS interesting to note some of the ^intfs of nunciy groups operating in 
California, and the kinds of certification nhicb thej’ require. A nurset)’ 
school attached to a public high school homcmaking department is taught 
by a home economics teacher holding a General S^ndary Credential. A 
nursery school attached to a public junior college has a director who holds 
a General Secondaiy Credential and teachers ubo hold T5pe C State 
Permits, issued to applicants having two years of collie education. Child- 
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cate centen which receive state funds require that their teachen hare 
Tj’pe C State Permits, and many day nurseries follow their example. 
Private nursery schools and parent-cooperative nuneiy groups each deter- 
mine their own requirements; as a general rule, they malce no stipulation 
regarding certification. Tlie Teachers' Standards Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools reported that 

There maj be a danger in a trend toward "standardizing” a credential for 
co-op nursei}’ teachers — situations vary so greatly throughout the state that 
many schools would prefer to set their own standards. Also, a credential might 
eliminate the parbdpaling mother as a potential nursery school teacher. . . . 
Co-ops cannot pay a sufficient salary to demand an educational minimum.’* 

Teaching One’s Own Child 

Fortunate is the child whose mother teaches a preschool group. He has 
a chance to leam the role of being the teacher's child— all the privileges of 
that role, as well as all the responsibilities. He can enjoy having his mother 
say, “Yes, Kenny is my own boy. Of course, all the children are ‘my’ chil- 
dren when we are at nursery school.” When his mother is showing the 
group how to make something, be enjoys helping her with the demonstra- 
tion, using whatever skills he has to help the others. His role of teacher’s 
helper is an excellent experience for him, and an excellent prototype for the 
other children to imitate. 

Some mothers who teach think jt better for their children to attend 
another preschool group. They feel that their children should leam to be 
one in the group of children, rvithout learning the leadership or helper 
role. The mother-teachers feel, loo, that the children they teach need their 
complete attention without the distraction of working with a child whose 
needs may differ markedly from those of the other children. Sometimes 
mother-teachers are self-conscious about their relationship to their own 
child, and have overexpectations of him, or overprotectiveness toward him. 
For some mother-teachers and their chiMien, it is probably best that they 
arrange for separate preschool group experiences. 

In the cooperative group, e\'eiy mother and child has the opportunity to 
be together in the preschool group when it is the rnother's turn to come 
to assist the teacher. Thus each child has a chance to leam from experience 
seseral modes of beharior. 

1. The child learns to help motha* in sers-ing others. As a three-year-old, 
he passes out a napkin for each person at juice time; as a four-year- 
old he is able to give a child a paper cup filled with juice. He can pass 
i‘ Peterson, op. cit. 
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the \\-astebasket so that each child may throw away his used cup and 
napkin. Mother shares these responsibilities with her child at first, 
until he is able to do each of them 1 ^- himself. 

2. The child learns to help set up equipment at the beginning of the 

morning, and to help put it away at the end of the morning. His 
mother guide him in using his muscles so that he carries heasy’ ob- 
jects easily without strain, as she docs. Most important is his learning 
that getting-out and pulting-away are int^ral parts of an activity. 

3. A child leams that when mother is teaching she helps each child, not 

just him. If her child needs her as his mother, then she comes to be 
with him. But when she comes as a teacher, her child must share 
her with the others. This sharing-mothcr-with-othcr-children at nurs- 
ery school is as important for the child to learn as to share his mother 
with a new baby at home. 

4. A child leams that mother loses him in the preschool group setting just 

as she does at home. Although he shares her with others, he has not 
lessened but enriched bis relationship ^^^th her. This learning pre- 
pares him for understanding later that the affection betis-een any two 
people is a unique relationship not interfered with but enriched b) 
affectionate relationships to othen. 

5. A child leams that teachers treat eadi child alike. The morning that 

his mother is-as assisting the teacher and the group made kites, four- 
year-old Dennis explored the possibilit)’ of getting more than the 
other children. As his mother possed out kite tails to be pasted on, 
Dennis said, "I u'ant bvo tails.” His mother smiled, "I wish I had hvo 
tails to give jtiu, but there is only one for each of us this morning.” 

Should the Exceptional Woman Teach? 

Whether an exceptional woman or any other woman should teach a 
preschool group depends on her interest and ability' in working with pre- 
school diildrcn. A grandmother with physical limitations, for instance, may 
compensate for them by using her stills in working with people. She may 
be an excellent teacher for a parent-coopcratii-e school in which her experi- 
ence is combined with the physical energy of young mothen. At meetings 
with the mothers, the grandmother-teacher can plan with the mothers what 
to do with the children indmduany and as a group. Slie needs to be skillful 
in working with the children through their own mothers, and through the 
mothers as they take turns as her assistants with the preschool group. 

If a physically handicapped woman is a mature person who loi-cs children 
and studies how to work effectively with them, she may develop her own 
methods of teaching them. When school began in the fall, one teacher 
quietly slipped off her shoes and stockings to show the children that her 
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feet had f<?,vcr tiian the usual number of toes. She shossed them, too, that 
her hands did not has-c as many fingers as theirs did. During the j-ear, as 
she helped each child accomplish his purposes, she taught the children that 
hosv a person uses his hands is more important than how thej’ loot. 

Another teacher used to chucUe apprcdatistly when the children in her 
nurserj- school group would feel the rich warm brown of her shin and ash 
nhether she had had a bath. As a Negro among Caucasians, she taught the 
children that skins of people differ in color. As a wurm, losing person who 
helped them, she taught them that “pretty is as pretts’ docs.” 

Fitting into the Community 

Knowing that attitudes and v-alues are dcscloped during the preschool 
years, and that identification with adults is one of the important means of 
aiding the dcselopment of desirable attitudes and salues, those who sdect 
preschool teachers should look for womrm with the wholesome attitudes 
admired bj- the parents of the children, and by the other people of the 
community. If possible, they should choose two or three qualified teachers 
and let the parents make the final selection of the teacher they want for 
then children. The parents' interest in the teacher and their fasorahle 
attitudes toward her will carry ewer into fasorahle attitudes on the part 
of the children. 

It is espedally important that a parent-cooperative group make its own 
decisions in selecting a teacher. One group of young mothers liked a joung 
teacher. Before emploring her, the group consul ted the college teacher who 
had had the jtmng preschool teacher in her classes. WTien the college 
teacher refused to recommend her, the mothers nes-crtheless decided to 
employ her. The mothers and the teacher had 3 happy relationship during 
the ses-eral years that the teacher was with them. The fact that the mothen 
felt at ease with the teacher was more important than the fact that the 
college teacher would not recommend Iict, because of a conflict in personal 
opinions. The views of the mothen* group and of the young teadier were 
similar with r^rd to the children. Tliis similarity, rather than the dis- 
similar s-ies« of the college and the preschool teacher, was the basis for 
selecting a teacher suitable for the parent-cooperative group. 

An emploser can select a teacher who diffen from the people in the com- 
munity if that difference is syTOpalhetically understood by the commanit}' 
and her worth as a teacher b not interfered with. For instance, one parent- 
cooperative nursery school successfrilfy employed a teacher with a marked 
accent. The accent constantly reminded people that the teacher’s husband 
had been invited to thb country as a specialist much needed by the major 
industry of the communitj-. 
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Inicmcwing a Prospective Teacliei 
When sn employer or employing group invites a prospective teacher to 
visit, he may wish to have on paper 3 list of questions to be ashed, and a list 
of items to use in recording his impressions of the teacher. The Question- 
naire for Prospective Preschool Teachers below shows such an interview 
schedule. The person using it should gain impressions about the prospec- 
tive teacher, and be able to report 

• The percentage of time spent bj' the prospect on ego-building 

• The consistencj* of the prospect’s statements about herself 

• Her interest in children compared with bet monetaiy interest 

• Her appreciation of the role of a mother 

The suggested interview schedule includes the usual questions a pro- 
spective teacher crpects to be asked; name, address, telephone number, 
schooling, and experience. It also includes leading questions which should 
elicit the teacher’s interests and lead her to rcs'cal whether her prime inter- 
est is herself or the children. A high amount of egobuilding warns the 
prospectis c employer to be ssury of employing a neurotic person whose real 
interests may differ from her expressed interests. 

Inconsistency in her reports of her actiritjes and interests res eals a person 
whose emotional problems may interfere with her success as a teacher. A 
person who w-ants to spend most of cadi day teaching children but has not 

ouesTtotTNAite rot nosrtcrtvf ncscHoot r£*CK« 

Ncm* T»l«phen* Nunbrr 

Addrtti 

SUtti CHy Zone 

Degree or Diploma 

ScheoU Attended From To leeei'eed 


trperienee in teochrng in pr««hool groept: 

Nome of School Fptilioa Held From to 


How did yov hoppen to hear of the petition for which pee are appi 


Why ore yOtf rntererted in the 
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How much lifflu did you ipend ohd what did yea do with prutchool ehildrui 


Numbur of Hoart 


Toe 


Tbwsdey— 
FiidaY~— > 
Soturdoy— 

WhQl or* 


reading or iludying about pcetchoel children now?. 


Whol ptaxf hare you far further ttvdyR. 


Have you pceichoel » 10. whet plane hove you (or them while you 

are reaching^ _ _ _ - — ■ 

been with them much may be untealisUc about what she really wants to do. 
A person who goes out to teach other people's children but leaves her own 
with a chance succession of babysitten may or may not have more self- 
interest than child-interest. 

Bringing up how much time is needed for work with the preschool group 
is a way of acquainting the prospective teacher with the requirements of 
the position. Both employer and employee need to be realistic about what 
is expected of the teacher in advance of her employment. 

The interview questions should reveal the person who really loves chil- 
dren and is eager to be with them in the preschool group. In asking about 
the teacher’s plans for study, the questionnaire gets at the difference be- 
tween a person who is aWc to care for children and one who is prepared 
to teach them. 

Teaching Is More than Caring for Children 

A good preschool teacher is to be distinguished from 3 robot designed 
to help children put on and take off their wraj«. She helps the children in 
ways which are carefully chosen to further the development of each per- 
sonality, and to contribute to feelings of importance and self-sufBciency. 

A good teacher is also to be distinguished from a herdsman who keeps his 
charges from physical harm. A herdsman provides a safe environment, but 
a teacher goes further— helping the children to understand their environ- 
ment and to explore constructive ways of using it. When the teacher 
provides food for the children, she ^ould guide them in the social rela- 
tionships that are part of the democratic social order. When she leads 
them over the hills and valleys, she should lead them also into a fuller 
appreciation of the world about them. 

A good teacher has much in common with a parent, yet she differs from 
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a patent in knowing many N'ariations within what constitutes a particular 
age le\’e), and in knmving how to help a group of children develop as 
they tacUe the problems appropriate to that age Ics'el. The good teacher 
watches, for instance, how children communicate with adults and with 
other children. She realizes that communication is a problem of great im> 
poitance for them at their age level. She lealites also that each child tackles 
his communication problems in his own way and solves them at his own 
rate of speed. By observing the child’s development and the effects of her 
guidance on it, she constantly improves her methods of workiirg with a 
group of children. 

The challenge to the preschool teacher is to have each of the children 
enjoy the group experience in such a way as to develop at a maximum rate 
physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially. She expects the children to 
be different at the end of the year as a result of her teaching. She should 
therefore provide experiences w'hich wfllawalren new interests and apprecia- 
tions, seeing new ideas and relationships, and building nevv and better skills. 
As she takes care of the children, she should guide them in enjoying the 
enriched program of activities she provides for them. This is her role as 
an educator of preschool children. 


too 
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Stfudtiom for Ouctmson 

A nursen’ school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As }t)u think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as wtH as ideas from j-our own experience to justify 
your views. Suggest altematisc courses of action to supplement those gisTn. 

Srro.snov 1 You are inicniexnng applicants for the position of director 
of the nursery center. You have nanowed the choice to two women of about 
the same age. Mrs. Amos is a calm person who has children m high school 
and junior college. She has been an assistant teacher in the junior college 
nursery school during the past year while she took courses there in prcsdiool 
education. Mrs. Brown is a college graduate, well-groomed, beautifully and 
expensiseiy dressed. She taught for the past two years in a parent-coopcratii-c 
nursery school which is now- disbanding. On the basis of jour intenaew mate- 
rials, you should 

• Recommend the employment of Nfrs. Amos 

• Recommend the employment of Mrs. Brown 

• Suggest additional inters-iews with both candidates 

• Suggest the advancement of the most competent teacher now emploted 

• Present the information you haw without recommendation 

SrruATios 2 A parent-cooperative group is inlemewmg prospective nur- 
sery school teachers in order to replace Mn. Jones, who is moving away. Mrs. 
Jones feels that one of her friend in the group should be the next teacher. 
The mothers are especially attracted to another applicant who has had only 
Sunday school teaching experience. As a writing consultant to the group, you 
should 

• Advise the group to look further for applicants 

• Encourage the group to make its own decisions 

• Avoid taking rides with eilber the moUien or the teacher 

• Suggest that the teacher be chosen during the summer vacation 

• Recommend a secret written ballot 

Situation 3 For several years you have been partidpating in a parent- 
cooperative nursery school with jour twtj children. Now jour younger child is 
in 3 four-year-olds’ nursery group, and you have been invited to become the 
teacher of that group. You should 

• Accept the invitation 

• Wait until your child is out of the group 

• Plac« jour joungcr child in another nursery school 
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• Look for a position in another nursery school 

• Decline the inutalion 

Situation 4 You ate a member of a committee considering whether the 
Department of Education in the state should offer a certificate for teachers of 
nursery school. You contribute to the meeting of the committee by bringing 
out the following points; 

• Love is the essential altnbute of a nuiseiy school teacher 

• Compietent preschool teachers differ in the amount of schooling they have 
had 

• Each nursery school should select its own teachers 

• Supply and demand regulates the employment of preschool teachers 

• Some kinds of nurserv groups might be unable to pay for certificated 
teachers 
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Getting the School Ready 


Before the children come to a preschool group, their age characteristics 
and their needs are carefully considered as a basis for selecting a location, 
getting facilities ready, and purchasing newssary equipment and supplies. 
What children are able to do and are interested in doing determines the 
kind of place in which they should work and what they need to work with. 
Planning and preparing the setting for the children in advance results in 
a more smoothly functioning school and happier children. The svise teacher 
and the competent people responsible for preschool groups know the im- 
portance of location, facilities and equipment, and gtiv adequate time and 
attention to their preparation, 

^Vhen a preschool group is developing, a planning committee of pro- 
fessional and lay leaden forms to make the necessary preparations. If the 
preschool group is to be a parent-cooperative, the prospective parents are 
an important part of the committee. As soon as possible this committee 
should include the director of the preschool group. When teachen are 
added to the staff, they too should meet with Uic planning committee in 
order to keep the needs of the children uppermost in the thinking of the 
group at all times. 


WHAT THE PLANNING CO.M3IITTEE 
CONSIDERS 

The planning committee takes into account the families of the children 
tt seT\c3. Are the parents away from home most of the day, or part of the 
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day? Should facilities for meal preparation be provided, or only facilities 
for refreshments? Should facilibes for resting be adequate for an extended 
nap, or only for a short period of quiet? Sudi questions will be answered in 
terms of the needs of children in the families to be reached. 

The planning committee also considers the personnel of the school or 
center. Tlie children, their teadicrs, and other participants in the school 
all have needs which must be considered in planning tlie physical plant. 
WTiere will a child svho is ill rest nnb! he can be tahen home? ^\^leTe will 
the director confer with an individual parent or with the members of ber 
staff? ^Vliat bathroom facilities are needed for the children and for the 
grownups who work with them? Will observers have a separate room with 
a one way screen or wall they sit in the room with the children? 

The planning committee also considen climate and economic facton. 
In a cold climate the physical plant wilt have to have more elaborate indoor 


TABLE 4-1 

Physical Needs of Children Ate Met Through the Physical Plant 


PHYSICAL NSXOS 
OP CKIIOREN 
£ahng when hungry 


Gettins » dnnl 
when thirsty 


A rhithm of rest 
and actiMtv 


To be qaiet 
when sieV 


Going to the bath 
room as necessary 


Physical outlets 


•nif PHYSICAL PLANT OP Tilt SCTIOOL 


Permanent 

Faaittiet Eguihmenl 

Kitchen (aohties to CooUng equipment 
prepare food and/ot Refngerator 
refteihmenb »$ Tahks. rhajts at 

needed child height 

Semng dishes 

OntiliRg fountain at 
child height both 
indoon and outdoors 


A room that can be 
darkened 


A separate room 
A high cojiboard 


Lightweight cots 
or mattresses, 
portable and 
easily slacked for 
storage 

A cot with ewers 


Child jire toilets and 
wash banns 
Bathroom door that 
opens easily 

Mard surfaced and 
sheltered patio 
for wheeled lovs 
Sandbox 


Steps or large 
arrying Irhcks to 
help child reach 
aduh-siee fixtures 
Trrcycles; wagons 
Step-slide 
RocXing boat 
Record player 


PerisfuAIa 
Supplies 
Poods as 
tequired 
Napkins 


Sheets and/ot 
blankets as 
temperature 
and custom 
require 
Quiet toys 
First-aid 
supplies 
M'ashablc 
cuddle toy 

Toilet paper 
Paper ftmelr 
Soap 


Clay or dough 
Punching doll 
balloon 

Tin cans to 
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facilities to occupy the children on day? when it is too cold to go out. In a 
warm climate, a preschool group will need extensii’e outdoor facilities, A 
day-care center may have many of its acthrities outdoors. A private nurset)’ 
scliool in a wealthy residential area may feature swimming lessons and a 
well-heated swimming pool. A parent-coopoative nursery school may have 
play groups meek in a public park and store a minimum of equipment there, 
m accordance with park regulations. 

Thus the planning committee must decide on location, facilities, and 
equipment on the basis of the unique characteristics of the families to be 
serv^ by the preschool group. However, since preschool children have 
much in common at each age levTl, the planning committee must plan 
primarily in terms of the basic needs of the children. 

Considering Basic Needs of Children 

Inasmuch as all children at a given age level are alike m their baste needs, 
the committee must constantly check rts plans for the physical plant against 
a list of needs of preschool children. Table 4-1 illustrates the fact that 
facilities, equipment, and perishable supplies are directly related to the 
needs of children and should be selected in terms of those needs. 

Decisions about what facilities, equipment, and supplies ate desirable 
for the school stem also from knowledge of the age characteristics of small 


TABLE 4-2 


Tlie Physical Plant Helps to Deselop 

a Healthy Personality 


me ntvsiCAt haut 


ASftCXi Of A 
He^tTwr KRSov^tirY 

Fact/ilt^ 

Pemwneu/ 

Eauipmfnt 

PemhaMe 

Sufipfiet 

Safety 

Fenced pby area 
Plaj-gwund appafitui 
xt in sand 

Mae"ct for pick' 
ing up nails 
Broom, dustpan 

■ Paper towels 
Sponges 

cloths 

Security 

( 

Whatever pannH 
ronridcr important 

Plastic apron 01 
smock for 
painting 

Craft Items, 
paintings to 
fake home 

Belonging 

A locker lot each 
child 

Enough duplicate equipment and 
toyf to that each child lias a 
rum without undue waiting 

Adequacy 

Sandbox; swings; 
ctimbiiig appaiatui; 
merry-gormind 

Equipment and toys appwptiale 
to age lestl, for satisfjing ptae- 
tict with familiar actintiei 

Sell mli/ation 

A lanety of pbygicHjnd 
ettnipment 

Equipment and lo>j appropriate 
to age I«el to widen the skills 
and infCTCsU of each child and 
to challenge him to further 
teaming 
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children. A baby-bouncer which is most helpful to the one-year-old as he 
gains skill in balancing himself is not appropriate for nursery school chil- 
dren who are ready to go on to greater in balancing and to the devel- 
opment of new skills. Neither below-age nor over-age items should be pur- 
chased. For instance, money should not be spent for books that are excellent 
for elementary school children but ate overly dramatic or frightening to 
preschool children. 

Faahties, equipment, and supplies are selected in terms of what the 
preschool group attempts to do for children. Table 4-2 illustrates the fact 
that aspects of a healthy personality are furthered through a suitable 
selection of items for the plij-sical plant. 

Considering the Needs of the Grownaps 

Not only does the planning group consider the needs of the children, it 
also considers the functions to ^ p^ormed by the grownups in the school 
or center and provides the facilities and equipment needed for them. Since 
grownups are people, they, like children, should have bathroom facilities 
appropriate to their size, and rest facilities, as well as individual lockers for 
their personal belongings and outer clothing. Table 4-3 illustrates the fact 
that Idle selection of facilities and equipment is related to the work of the 
adults. 

TABLE 4-5 


The Physical Plant Facilitates the Work of Adults 


Adult 

Role 

Fccifities 

Equipment 

Dirtctat 

Public relations 
Professional 
relations 

Parent lelabons 

Staff conference 

Pnvate ofBce 

Bulletin board 

A room without 
children 

Desk and chairs 
Telephone 
Correspondence file 
Recori file 

Adult chairs around 
a table 

Teachers 

Teach 

High shelves out of 
children's reach 
Personal desk 
Personal locker 

Piles for matenals 


Check on health 

Office 

High cupboard 

Desk, chairs 

Cot 

HouseVeeper 

Order supplies 

Make ao inventory 

Storage facilities 

Desk 

Telephone 

Janitor 

Clean 

fatutor's doset 

Cleaning equipment 

CooL 

Order food suf^dies 
Prepare food 

Storage fadhties 
Kitchen facilities 

Telephone 

Kitchen equipment 

Chauffeur 

Transport children 

Cange 

Repair tools 

Participants 

Assist leachen 

Lockers 

Student chairs 

Obswers 

Observe children 

Lockers 

Student chairs 
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SELECTING A LOCATION 

Those who have responsibility for selecting a location suitable for a 
group of preschool children should find one that is practical as well as 
beautiful, comfortable as well as inspirational. They must take into accoimt 
local zoning regulations and consider the physical features of possible facili- 
ties already available in the community. Fuithcnnore, they must see that 
the school location is convenient for the children to get to because con- 
venience determines attendance to a considerable extent. Mothers of pre- 
school children who live within a block or two of a preschool group are 
more apt to have their children attend than ate mothers living at a greater 
distance. A working mother finds it convenient to let her child off at the 
day-care center or private school that u on her way to work. An at-home 
mother likes to have her trip to the preschool group fit in svith her other 
family activities. She may take her child to nursery school, do the grocery 
and other shopping or have her hair done, and then pick up her child on 
the way home for lunch. Many preschool groups benefit from a location 
convenient to a suburban shopping center. 

The planning committee also needs to consider the use to be made of 
the school or center by parents and by students, and locates the building 
to facilitate such use. It must keep in mind the importance of the preschool 
group for high school and college students preparing for parenthood and 
for other responsibilities of citizenship, and for vocations as homemakers, 
teachers, pediatricians, nurses, soaal workers, ministen, and othen working 
with children. 

Climate 

The climate is an important factor to consider in selecting a location 
suitable for preschool children. In a wann climate, the children should 
enjoy the sunshine outdoors much of the time. In a dry climate, such as 
that of southern California, many parent-cooperative nursery schools meet 
in city parks and have a program that is primarily an outdoor one. On the 
few dap when it rains, they follow an alternate program arranged in ad- 
vance, perhaps with each car-pool of children meeting at the home of one 
of the children. 

The parent-cooperative school groups arc recognized by the Park and 
Recreation Department of the city as an important part of its constituency. 
In one city, the department of recreation has announced its policy for play 
groups using park or playground facilities as follows: 

1. The Recreation Department encourages parents to make use of 

public recreation facilities for preschool groups when their supcnision 
is adequately provided directly or indirectly by the parents. 
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2. Cooperatue play groups obtain a fetter of pcirnit issued by the Recreatron 

Department for specified daj-s and houn for a\-aibWe park and play- 
ground facilities 

3. A setMce charge of one dollar for each day the premises arc used is payable 

monthly b\ each group. 

4. The Recreation Department is continuing its pbn for deseloping fenced 

enclosures as these capilal-oulhv items arc approsed in the annual 
budgets. 

5 Additional help is giscn groups through ptosiding concrete slabs for play 
and storage buildings with assistance in locating these structures.* 

In a climate characterized high rainfall, considerable snowfall, or other 
extremes of weather, careful consideration must be given to indoor facilities 
for the nursery school. Much of the children's program will be carried on 
indoors and nail require space to pennit a laricty of simultaneous actinties 
if indnidua] differences in children are to be adequately recognized. The 
children must have sufficient space for actisitics that contribute to the 
dmelopment of thei’r large muscles. Space is a primary requirement. 

In most climates, it is important to preside both for indoor and outdoor 
space adjacent to each other and to the toilet rooms. Hie space require- 
ments stipulated for day nurseries in California reflect the thinking of 
people who work with preschool children. 

Indoor PIa>- Sfxsee 

'There must be adequate indoor space for the children's pb\ actirities and 
for dimng and napping wherr these arc included in the program. 

Rooms to be used for indoor actirities must be of suitable size for proper 
grouping and so arranged as to permit good program planning and necessary 
supem'sion. 

Tlie indoor pbjxooms must Iwc sufficient floor area araibble for pby 
(occupied only by the children’s pby maleriab, equipment, and furniture) to 
proiide 35 square feet of floor space per child. IToor space occupied by 
permanent built-in cabinets and shehes mav not be considered as floor space 
ai'aibblc for play.* 

Playground 

There must be outdoor play space adequate in size for the group in attend- 
ance, properly surfaced and fenced and comenicntly located with relation to 
the indoor facilities. 

Size: There must be at least 75 square feet per child of outdoor play 
area. . . . 100 square feet per child would be desirable,* 

* V'lvTan Edmiston Todd, ed , Coofiaathe Nufsery School Handbook (Long Beach. 
Calif.- Long Beach Council of Parent Ndiscif Schools. 1957), p 10. 

^Standards for Day Nurscriei in CaJiforraa (Saciatncnlo: California State Depart 
ment of Social Welfare. 1953), p. 11. 
sjbid, p. 15. 
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Selecting Suitable Indoor and Outdoor Areas 
Those with responsibility for seJecHng a location suitable for a preschool 
group should consider the needs of the children for both indoor and out- 
door space. Regarding indoor facilities, they are concerned with four basic 
questions: 

1. Are the physical needs of children adequately provided for? 

• Are toilet facilities adjacent to play fodliHcs and near the entrance? 


Children need opportunity to explore natural environments. 
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2. Cooperative play groups obtain a letter of permit issued by the Reaeation 

Department for specified days and houn for available park and play- 
ground facilities. 

3. A service charge of one dollar for each day the premises are used is payable 

monthly by each group. 

4 The Recreation Department is continuing its plan for deseloping fenced 
enclosures as these capitahontlay items are approsed in the annual 
budgets. 

5. Additional help is given groups through providing concrete slabs for play 
and storage buildings with assistance in locating these structures.’ 

In a climate charactenzed by high rainhill, considerable snowfall, or other 
extremes of weather, careful consideration must be given to indoor facilities 
for the nursery school. Much of the children’s program will be carried on 
indoors and will require space to permit a variety of simultaneous activities 
if individual differences in children arc to be adequately recognized. The 
children must have sufficient space for activities that contribute to the 
development of their large muscles. Space is a primary requirement. 

In most climates, it is important to provide both for indoor and outdoor 
space adjacent to each other and lo the toilet rooms. The space require- 
ments stipulated for day nurseries in California reflect the thinking of 
people who work with preschool children. 

Indoor Play Space 

There must be adequate indoor space for the children’s play activities and 
for dining and napping when these are included in the profram. 

Rooms to be used for indoor activities must be of suitable size for proper 
grouping and so arranged as to pemut good program planning and necessary 
supervision 

The indoor playrooms must have sufficient floor area available for play 
(occupied only by the children’s play materials, equipment, and furniture) to 
provide 35 square feet of floor space per child. Floor space occupied by 
permanent built in cabinets and shelves mav not be considered as floor space 
available for play.* 

Playground 

There must be outdoor play space adequate in size for the group in attend- 
ance, properly surfaced and fenced and conveniently located with relation to 
the indoor facilities. 

Size; There must be at least 75 square feet per child of outdoor play 
area. . . . 100 square feet per child vrould be desirable.® 

’Vivian Edmiston Todd. ed. Coo^rative Nursery Scfioof Handbook (Long Beach. 
Calif.: Long Beach Council of Parent Nuiseiy Schools, 1957), p. 10. 

’ Sfandards for Dey Nurseriet in Gdi/bnou (Saciamento: California State Depart- 
ment of Sodal Welfare. 1953), p 11. 

•Jbid.p 15. 
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Se.ecB„g 

Those wth responsibility children for both indoor and out- 

questions; 


Children need ohpc.InnUf to explore nelurel enxironmenU. 
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• Is there space for installing lodcers and other facilities needed for the 

children? 

• Are drinking fountains of proper height available within the play- 

room? 

• Can food be prepared and served easily in accord with the children’s 

program? 

• Is there a place where a sick child may be away from the other 

children? 

• Is the acoustical treatment of the rooms adequate for the number of 

children using them at one time? 

2. Are the premises safe for diildren? 

• Do local authonties consider the building in accord with all applic- 

able laws, rules, and regulations regarding building safety, sanita- 
tion, and fire safety? 

• Are written permits obtainable from the city Fire Department and 

Health Department for use of the premises by a preschool group? 

3. Is the playroom sufficiently large that the children may engage simul- 
taneously in a variety of activities, including activities that promote the 
development of large muscles? 

4. Is there sufficient storage space for the equipment necessary to provide 
a program of varied activities and of muscle-building activities? 

• Is the storage space conveniently located within the play area? 

• Is the storage space usable by the children when they help with the 

equipment? 

• Can the storage space for four- and Eve-year-old children accommo- 

date a continuing construction project? 

Regarding outdoor facilities four comparable questions are of importance: 

1. Are the phj^fcal needs of children adequately provided for? 

• Are toilet facilities located conveniently? 

• Are there drinking fountains of proper height in convenient loca- 

tions? 

• Is there sufficient shade and belter? 

2. Is the location safe for the children? 

• Can the children be unloaded from cars in an off-the-street parking 

area? 

• Is the play area fenced secuidy? If not, can it be, at a reasonable cost? 

• Is the play area free from broken glass, boards with nails, obstruc- 

tions children might run inh^ and other hazards? 
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3. \Vbat parts of the landscape can be used in the children’s program? 

• h space sufficient for a x-arie^* of v^orous play? 

• Are there trees suitable for climbing as well as for shade? 

• Is there le^■el ground for a grass play area? 

• Is there unes'en ground on which children can learn to climb and 

play? 

• 1$ a hard-surface area a«ilable for tricjrles and wagons? 

• Are places of natural interest within walking distance? 

• Is water easily available? 

4. Is adequate storage space provided in connection with the play area? 

• Is the storage space usable by the children «hen they help with the 

equipment? 

After determining what is available in a location, the planning committee 
should consider the expense involved m providing the other features that 
are part of the facilities for a preschool group. If the committee decides on 
substandard accommodations for the school, then the teacher impronscs 
and “makes do” at the same time that she endeavors to acquaint the plan- 
ning committee with what facilitia and equipment are needed for pr^ 
school children. Tlie teacher must know what to recommend on an interim 
basis and what to recommend on a permanent basis. She must know the 
relative order of importance of different kinds of equipment and of sarious 
housing requirements and must be able to explain ha preferences, which 
arc based on fundamental concepts of child development. In this way she 
is of inestimable luluc to the committee in planning the phjsical plarit for 
the preschool group. 

Tlie planning committee should also avail itself of the experience of 
other nurscT)' school and kindergarten planning groups. It can visit existing 
schools or centers most like itself, and also otlier kinds of schools or centers 
known to be successful with children and their parents. It can also take 
advantage of the wiitten materials describing both ideal and actual imrsciv- 
schools and kindergartens.* 

It should obtain the written standards for day nurseries in its state,* and 
each member of the planning group should study them carefully so that 
the ptcscliool group may comply with or exceed accepted standards. It 
should study ib own unique situation and plan what is best for the families 
to be served. TIius it endeavors to provide a phvsical plant that talcs into 
account the needs of the children, the director and teachers, other mon- 
bers of the staff, partidpants, and observTrs. 

• Jerome E. Lr4«tt, Suneiy Kindrrpfrtrt CAiCefion (.S‘e» Vo«t: .McCra* ttill Bool 
Comps-n'. Ine- t958J. Qia? tZ. br Iftlci* Ifcffeimo. contamv Boor r»Un» tor a 
imnety kIiooI a« a» for a lin<lerfx»rtcii. 

• Art fxampte cl jocH iljwbrfj m /«* rXav Nunenei in Ctftifontu. efi ni 
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GETTING FACILITIES READY FOR USE 
Indooi Facilities 

After a location has been selected, the planning group often 6nds it 
necessary to use existing buildings until sufScient funds have been col- 
lected to construct a building espeaally designed for the use of preschool 
children. Whether a new building is constructed at once or other buildings 
converted to use, certain items should be provided to enable the children, 
and their teachers, to work at their best 
Acoustics. Acoustical treatment of walls and ceilings should prevent the 
tensions caused by noise and should help the children in learning to dif- 
ferenbate between the use of the voice indoon and outdoors. The vigorous 
activities of children often tend to be noisy. Although children are not 
readily disturbed by noise, every effort should be made to control the noise 
so that everyone hean quiet voices and essential noise does not build up 
into excessive noise. 

Wall and window draperies are an aid to noise control, but not sufficient 
in themselves. Acoustical tile or sorftdng is essential for the ceilings of 
the children’s playrooms. Proper acoustical treatment of the playroom not 
only prevents outside noise from disturbing inside acivities, but also pre- 
vents indoor noise from disturbing outside activities. 

fiizthrooms. Bathrooms should be easily accessible to children from either 
the indoor or outdoor play areas. They should have either no doon or doon 
that are easily opened and sufficiently loose-fitting that little fingers are 
not apt to get pinched by them. The Department of Social Welfare in 
California* requires “one toilet and handw'ashing facility ... for the first 
fourteen children; . . . one additional toilet and laratory . . . added for 
every ten children, or fractional part thereof in excess of fourteen children 
and “one toilet and handwashing facilitiy, separate from the general-use 
toilets, for isolation, staff, and emergency use," and conveniently located. 
The Department also recornmcnds "a tub of some kind available for bath- 
ing children as needed” (for example, a laundry tub) . The bathrooms and 
their furnishings must be such as can be easily cleaned. 

Bulletin Boards. A bulletin board furthers communication between par- 
ents and teachers and between the preschool group and its clientele. It can 
be an effective means of furthering flie education of parents about their 
children and about the importance of a preschool group. A bulletin board 
can also be used to enhance communication among the teaching personnel 
of the school, and among the grownups who observe and participate in 
the program. Bulletin boards should be placed at the entrance to the build- 
* fiiict , p. 12. 
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ing where they easily catch the eye of those brining the children and of 
the other adults coming into the school or center. 

Children’s Lochers. A locker should be provided for each child for his 
personal possessions. Having tlie lockers near the entrance to the street 
and to the play area helps the children to Icam to hang up their outer 
clothing as they come indoors and to put it on as they go outdoors. Having 
the lockers near the toilets also helps the children to learn to care for 
themselves and their personal possessions. A line of lockers may be used 
to make a passagesvay, with the backs of the lockers made of cork or fiber 
board and used for displays of interest to the children. 

Ciecm'ng Facilities. Adequate provision must be made for regular clean- 
ing of the school or center. Storage space for cleaning equipment must be 
provided and adequate provision made for the maid or janitor to keep per- 
sonal belongings and cleaning supplies out of reach of children. A closet 
containing a utility sink can be kept locked when not in use and can be a 
convenience which facilitates cleaning. 

Drinking' Fountain. The children's playroom should have a drinking 
fountain either at the children’s height or with steps that make it easily 
accessible to them. The nursery child often is learning to incorporate 
gettings drink into his pattemof daily living. Having svater easily available 
helps him to leam to get a drink when thirsty and prevents his getting out 
of control because of unsatisfied thirst It is especially important in n-ami 
climates to make it easy for a child to get a drink by himself. 

Floors. Since each day the sand from the sandbox is transferred indoors 
by trouser cuSs and shoes, the Boors need to be relatively immune to sand- 
ing. Hardwood floors soon lose their finish, but linoleum tile and similar 
surfacing materials resist the sanding process. Furthermore, they are easy 
to clean and are not usually harmed hy spills and messes. 'The nesver floor- 
ings arc available in a >s"idc choice of color and patterns and at a wide range 
of costs. Attiactisr and substantial floor surfacing need not be expensir-e. 

Heating. Proper provisions for heating the building should take into 
account the fact that children establish controlled metabolic processes in 
the earliest yean of their lives. The bundled up infant of the last generation 
has been replaced by the child who is lightly clothed and depends on his 
bodily functions rather than on added layers of clothing to keep himself 
warm. Much of the lime, nunery children play on the floor and arc uncom- 
fortably warm with radiant heating from the floor. 

Tlicrmoslatically controlled heal and ventilation arc desirable as a means 
of maintaining a uniform temperature «ith a minimum of teacher atten- 
tion. In many nursery schools Ac theimostat tt set at 68* F, and the adults 
who are Jess acHsc than the childrcr* wear svseaters or jackets as they srish. 

It is imperative that the heating anangements be in accord with the regu- 




Jations of the local fire department. Fireplaces and open-faced heaters must 
be adequately screened and every precaution taken so that the children do 
not touch hot surfaces. 

Lighting. The children’s playroom should be made attractive at all 
times by having adequate lighting in all parts of the room. This implies 
that the room must have variable light controls and cheerful colors to 
beautify it. Of most importance is the avoidance of glare spots which are 
conducive to tension and fatigue. Direct sunlight and exposed light bulbs 
are also to be avoided. 

Painting. Walls and woodworic need to be both beautiful and easy to 
clean. Thoughtful selection of li^t dear tones of color for walls and 
ceiling is the first step in beaub'fying each of the rooms. The second step 
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is the selection of harmonizing furnishings. Whatever paint is selected 
should be durable, easy to w’asb, and not conducive to glare or bright re- 
flections of light. A school or center should give preschool children an early 
experience with harmonious and pleasing surroundings which enhance 
living. One wall space may have a surface on which the children can painb, 
another, a surface on which th^ can use chalk. 

Water. The control of water is of such importance to preschool children 
that provision for its use should be made indoors as well as outdoors. A 
sink at the working height of the children should have an adjoining work- 
ing space on which to set things. Open shelves by the sink accommodate 
a good selection of educational water toys. A laundiy tub is also useful for 
water play. 

In learning the proper use of water, the children do not always keep the 
water in the sink. With floor and adjoining walls and work areas covered 
with linoleum or some other w'aler-resislant finish, the children~as well as 
the responsible adults— are comfortable about experimentation with water. 

Window's. Standards for Day Nurseries in CaUfomta emphasizes factors 
to consider in providing adequate l^hting and ventilation for centen 
and schools: 

>. Window space must be at least Vt of the floor area of the room, and 
50 per cent of the required windows must be openable. 

2. Windows should be placed to aflow maxiinuTn desirable light, sunshine, 

and ventilation, and should be low enough so that the children can 
see out. 

3. Windows should be kept clean so that visibility is not impaired, and those 

that open should be saeened- If plate-glass window-s are used, the size 
of the panes should be kept fairlv small as a safety factor in breaking.^ 

Outdoor Facilities 

After the planning group has selected a suitable location for the nursery 
school or center and given attention to the indoor provisions, it must also 
consider how to make the outdoor facilities more safe, healthful, and 
educational. 

Fencing. Especially where street traffic K heavy, it is important for the 
preschool group to have its pby areas enclosed with fences. Fences of wire 
mesh have the advantage of enabling the children to see what is going on 
in their community— a fire engine or a moving van passing by, street or 
electrical repair men at work, men providing mail or other services for the 
community. Fences need not be high if they arc only for keeping the pre- 
school children within bounds. But Aq- do need to be high and strong in 
order to discourage older neighborhood boys who take an interest in pre- 

* fW, pp 14 and 15. 
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school play equipment. Older cbildren who do not have satisfactor)' home 
relationships may try to express thdr feelings of aggression by damaging 
the playhouse. Older children who arc not intentionally destructive some- 
times cause considerable damaige because their weight and force exceed 
those of preschool children, or thdr busy fingers pry off shingles and other 
removable pieces. 

Outdoor Furnishings. The children need a place to hang their jackets 
when they get warm playing in the sun. Tlie clothes hooks or racks should 
be at their height and close to where they play. 

\Vherc the climate makes it possible to have a considerable portion of 
the nursery school program outdoors each day, a sturdy table suited to out- 
door use (for example, a redwood table) makes it possible for children to 
have craft activities and refreshments outdoors. TTie table can be made 
secure by embedding its legs in concrete and attaching the movable benches 
to it by chains. It should be located at the edge of the grassy play area, 
and should be of the children’s size. 

Play hasirds. Facilities which require continuous supervision— for in- 
stance, a fish pond, a wading pool, or a swimming pool— should be fenced 
off when not in use. Incinerators or other ph)sical hazards should be ex- 
cluded from the children’s play area and its approaches. If thej cannot be, 
they should have fencing around them to keep the children away. 

"nie play areas should be so arranged that they are not mutual hazards. 
For instance, the plaj house may be at the end of the paved patio. If the 
playhouse door opens into the middle of the paved area, the children 
emerging from it may be hit by a moving toy vehicle. In the wintertime, 
the area for sledding and sliding should be separate from the path for 
returning to the top of the hill. 

Selection and Arrangement of Pcmiancnf Equipment. Play apparatus 
and other equipment for the play areas sliould be selected for the needs 
and intercsb of the children as well as for sturdiness. Every preschool group 
has a large sandbox to stimulate imaginativ'e play, at least one climbing 
apparatus to develop shoulder muscles as well as leg muscles, and at least 
one set of swings to help the children in developing rhythm and bodily 
control. A well-built playhouse serves not only for playing house, store, 
hospital, firehouse, or fort, but also as a storage place for tricy cles, wagons, 
and other equipment. Sturdy free forms, often made of smooth concrete, 
are a combination of slide, climber, and tunnel. The simple merry-go-round 
and the slide from the traditional park playground are useful additions to 
the nunery school play area. A car body with steering wheel and seats (but 
neither glass window’s or door), a simulated train or bus built to the chil- 
dren’s size, an open boat, or an old saddle— these are examples of tlie kinds 
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of apparatus which encourage skill in handling one’s body and in iroag- 
inab've play. 

After selecting equipment ap|»ojHiatc to the difldren’s age range in 
sufficient quantitj' to pros-ide a s'aricty of actinties for the entire group of 
chfldien, the planning group needs to consider how to place the equipment. 
Each item should be placed so that children can use it without int^ering 
with other play groups and can be easily attracted by the next item when 
their interest in what thej' are doing lags. Equipment which accommodates 
only one or two children at a time should be placed at the far edge of the 
play area so that it is available to those W'ho want to use it but rs not apt to 
become a point of dispute among the children. 

Equipment placement stimulates pUj'. Placing the playhouse ne%t to the 
sandbox will result in sand fwcs being scix'ed in the playhouse, but not 
alnuys in the sand's being swept out of the plajhouse later. Placing the 
climber sufficiently distant from the sandbox presents its accessory to)'S 
from being carried over to the climber to become a safety’ hazard to the 
children using it 

The play area with ib apparatus is separate from the paved patio and 
also from the grassed area used for running play. \S'hen a play area is to 
be used by several groups of children at the same time, the total area may 
be separated into as many sub-areas as there are groups, with each sub-area 
fenc^ oS and with the groups mtated among the areas. In this case, a sub- 
area has a sandbox and a climbing apparatus and one or hvo other pieces 
of equipment sufficient to accommodate the number of children in the 
group. 

The arrangement and spacing of permanent equipment depends on the 
supers ision a>-aflable for it. At least one adult must be present at all times 
so that the children play safely whetficr or not other children are being 
helped in going to the bathroom or in getting first aid. Equipment is also 
arranged so that entrances and cdls are not Hocked at any time. 

Strength of Materials. All permanent equipment and small builffings 
should ^ constructed so that thc>' can be climbed upon and used by adults. 
This not only permits the grovsnups to participate freely in the children’s 
play w'hcnc\er it is desirable to do $0, but also presents destruction of equip- 
ment bj- older children who consider the presdiool plajground a play place 
•for them ss ««??. Any eqcn'pfrwnf that is stmng emM2§h only for preschool 
children must be considered portable and stored when not in use. 

Sunshine and Shade. The climate and the hours of the day when the 
preschool group is in session determine the need for increasing or decreasing 
the natural shade areas. For instance, in a northerly climate a nursery 
iAool haring outdoor pby on the roof of a building during the school jear 
may ha\-c potted trees more for educational interest than for shade. The 
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children benefit from whale\'cr sunshine thc)' can have. On the other hand, 
a nurser)' school on a California desert maj' be concerned that at least the 
sandbox be located so that it is shaded by a building during the school 
hours. 

Surfacing the Play Areas. The outdoor play space has a variety of sur- 
faces to go with the varict)' of children's activities. Two kinds of surfacing 
are essential: a paved patio which dries quickly after rain is necessary for 
vigorous play with wheeled toys, such as Iricj-clcs and wagons; and an ap- 
paratus area which has a surface of tanbark, sand, or some other resilient 
material suEciently deep to prex’enl injury from a fall. Also desirable is a 
grassy area la^ enough for running; this can also be used for setting up 
portable equipment such as walking boards and rocking boats, as well as for 
group activities. If the play area is Urge enough, it may have natural 
shrubbery and uneven ground for the children to enjoy. But even a limited 
area should have some unsurfaced area where the children may dig and 
garden. 

Water. Water play is of such importance to children of nursery school 
age that water should be provided on every nursery playground in one way 
or another, unless the climate provides sufficient precipitation for tain 
puddles, ice, and snow. A summer nursery group benefits particularly from 
a spray pool. Each nursery school needs a faucet at which the children may 
fill small buckets to use in molding sand in the sandbox, and where the 
teacher may fill a large bucket to use for wasliing hands that have molded 
clay, sand, or dough. A nursery group is fortunate to have a wee stream 
winding among stepping stones ^ firmly in the ground. But any nursery 
group can have a hose which is regulated lo make onTy a tiny stream when 
turned on full, and which helps small boys with their personal problem of 
aiming a tiny stream of water. 

Wind. ^Vhere the prevailing winds are often strong, or the topographical 
features cause drafts across the playgrounds, a windbreak may need to be 
constructed or planted. This will enable the children to make more use 
of their outdoor play areas, especially during the equinoxes. 

Storage Facilities 

Both indoors and out it is necessary to have adequate strorage facilities 
for the large variety of equipment and materials used by preschool children. 
An important part of purchasing equipment and supplies is planning for 
their storage. How will this contribute to the development of the children? 
is the first question to consider in the sdection of a piece of equipment. The 
second is; \Vhere will ft be stored to Meditate its use? Failure to consider 
the second question may lead to Ae equipment’s being left out and soon 
broken, or its being stored in a far comer not often used. The wise teacher, 
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hVe the wise housewife, is vciy much aware of the impoitance of proper 
storage for equipment and supplies. She knoiw how to unitize and store 
materials so as to facilitate their use by the children and b\' the adults who 
assist her. 

Unitizing. From current studies of cargo handling comes the important 
conceptof unitizing those materials which are to be used together. 'Ihe con- 
cept can be illustrated by thinking about a collection of books which could 
be organized in several ways: according to color of binding, with all the 
green books together, all the red books together, and so on; or according to 
size of the books, with all the large books together, and all the small books 
together. The first method of organizing the books has the advantage of 
looking pretty to those who hke a monotony of color; the second method 
has tlie advantage of convenience in handling a stack of books. But neither 
of these arrangements facilitates the use of the books with children. \Vhen 
the teacher is helping the children to enlarge their understanding of a 
caterpillar found in their garden, she needs a small book, Johnny and the 
htoTiarch}; a large book with pictures of different kinds of moths and 
butterflies in their stages of des-elopment; and a glass jar with holes in its 
cover in which to keep the caterpillar and the leaves it eats. The wise 
teacher unitizes the caterpillar materials in a shoe bov, neatly labels it and 
arranges it on a shelf along with other science matenals. \Vhen a child 
brings in a caterpillar, she is able at once to enlarge the children’s under- 
standing of caterpillars without ivasting time in locating materials. 

Withm each unit, materials arc of course stored to make the best use 
of the space available. Within a unit it is helpful to organize the materials 
according to size, sKSpe, or even color. 

Files. In addition to the unitized materials to be used in providing tlie 
children witli a i-anety of activities, the teacher has a file of materials. The 
file accommodates 

• Pictures, well-mounted and large enough to be seen by a group of chil- 
dren and covered with cellophane if they are to be used by the children 
as well as by the grownups 

• Flannelboard pictures ready for use 

• Copies of, or references tcv songs and poems 

• Brief descnptibns 0/ activities foe the cftfWien 

• References to unitized materials on the cupboard sheli es 

The file materials are arranged by topics and are the accumulation of jears 
of working with narscry school children. 

‘Margaret FnsVey, Johnny and llic MoMreh (Cliicago' Cliildtcn’s Press Inc 
1 % 1 ). 
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Facilitating Movement of Etpiipment. Because the attention span of 
young children is not long, a great deal of equipment is moved in and out 
of storage compartments in the course of a nursery school or kindergarten 
session. Even grownups who have learned how to use their bodies easily in 
moving equipment need to have the aid of wheels and pulleys. Further- 
more, when the moving of equipment is made easy, the children can take 
more part in it and can benefit learning simple generalizations in science; 
for instance, you can move with wheds something you cannot move with- 
out them. 

A wheeled dolly is useful in moving the heavy wooden boxes which 
unitize either the indoor or the outdoor building blocks of the nursery 
school or kindergarten. Howes-er, if only one or two units are heavy ones, 
it may be less expensive to mount each wooden box on ball-bearing wheeled 
casters with a rope for a handle than to purchase a dolly. 

If wheeled boxes are to be tolled out of storage, or if tncycles and other 
wheeled vehicles are to come out, the storage unit doors should open along 
the floor. Even a low lintel means a great deal of extra effort lor lifting 
equipment up and over it each time something is taken out of storage or 
put back in. The extra effort may mean the difference between the chil- 
dren’s being able to get or put back equipment themselves and their having 
to have an adult do it. 

Wien the floor space of a storage unit is occupied with wheeled toj-s, the 
addition of another heavy wheeled vehicle presents a problem. Shall it be 
put on top of the other vehicles? Even lifting one tncycle onto and off a 
^v3gon each day may make a difference in the eagerness with which adults 
bnng out equipment for the children to use. But an inexpensive pullej’ 
with a rope and a hook makes the lifting so easy that the children will 
enjoy having a turn in lifting the tricycle onto the wagon before it is rolled 
into the storage unit. 

Lifting Equipment. When it is necessary to lift a heavy’ object, the 
grownups at nursery school or kindergarten must know how to do it with- 
out straining themselves. A trash barrel, for instance, should not be lifted 
onto a dolly by a direct pull from the shoulden. Instead, the teacher should 
bend her knees and lift the barrel onto the front part of her thighs with 
only an easy shoulder pull. This distribution of the lifting over the entire 
body makes it possible for a comparatively heavy object to be lifted w’ith 
only a small pull on each of several body parts. Using elbows and knees as 
fukrums and the arms and le^ as levers often saves the back from undue 
strain. The adult at nursery school or kindergarten needs to understand 
the importance of distributed pulls and the use of the levers that are an 
integral part of the body. 

Indoor Storage. Each of the many indoor activities of the preschool 
group requires storage. If the activities for the children are not to be cur- 
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tailed, the teacher must pve attention to the storing of the materials re- 
quired for each activity. The teacher must work with carpenters in planning 
fte construction of storage space for the indoor activities she thinks impor- 
tant for the children. She considers such questions as the following and 
plans shelving and other storage space in terms of her answers: 

1. Can the building blacks be stored so that their bo-x can be wheeled 
easily out of the storage space? 

2. Can the heavy crock for keeping day be kept at the bottom of the stor- 
age space, easily accessible to the children? Or should the clay be kept 
in a plastic or rustproof metal container and stored on a higher shelf? 

3. Can the dollhouse be kept on the Bnt shelf where the children can use 
it? Is the shelf wide enough and de^ enough to accommcjdate it? 

4. Can a full-length minor be hung on the inside of the door of the stor- 
age unit, to be used svith the dress-up clothes? 

5. Is there space for dress-up clothes to be hung attractively within reach 
of the children? Can they be stored as they are bung? Is there storage 
space for hats, purses, and other accessories next to the clothes rack? 

6. Can the playhouse equipment be stored so that it is immediately avail- 
able for use? 

7. Do the chairs, cots, and rockers need to be slacked and stored? If so, 
where? 

8. Are there shelves to accommodate the materials available only to adults 
(e.g., a fiitt-aid kit; tissues; safetypins, glue, stapler, and other repair 
items; perishable equipment and supplies for different craft, music and 
other activities)? 

9. Is there shelf space for children's books, puzzles, rhythm instruments, 
science materials, and accessones used in favorite dramatic play? 

Outdoor Storage. Outdoor storage should be provided for several kinds 
of equipment: 

• Sandbox accessories (trucks, trains, cars, shovels, pails, and so on) 

• Wheeled vehicles (such as tricycles, wagons, simulated steam rollers, 
and trains that are big enou^ to sit on) 

• hosts 

• Walking boards and sawhorses 

• Swing seats, and other portable equipment 

The sandbox should be covered so that neighborhood pets will not use 
it. lightweight coven can be made from small-mesh wire netting, prefer- 
ably of aluminum to withstand aeatiiering. Sandbox accessories should be 
stored adjacent to the sandbox where they will be used. One satisfactory 
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airangement is a senes of Jow boxes constituting tlie sides of the sandbox 
and, also, seats for the children. 

If the outdoor facilities include a pbyhouse, it can accommodate the 
storage of the swing seats and other portable equipment along with its own 
equipment. Most of the wheeled vehicles, together with the roclcing boats 
and sawhorses, need their own storage unit— probably a low shed with doors 
opening ouhvard so that vehicles can be driven in or out easily. The storage 
unit should be sturdy in construction so that it can serve as a climber, too. 
A vertical slot along the length of the storage unit accommodates the 
waiting boards. 


EQUIPPING THE PRESCHOOL GROUP 

Equipment and supplies supplement the facilities of the center or school 
in implementing the program of activities for the preschool children. The 
teacher must make decisions about adding to the equipment in order to 
enrich the progtam. What, she asks, will the proposed equipment do for 
the children? Does present equipment provide adequately for such deselop- 
ment? Are children of this age level interested in using such equipment? 
When and how will it be used? Where and how will it be stored? 

Preference is given to equipment that mil aid development in areas not 
otherwise provided for, and to equipment especially suitable to the age level 
of the children. The center or school that is just opening buys equipment 
that has a wide playing range. A rocking boat that accommodates six or 
eight children is purchased Ixfote a large tricycle that is needed only by the 
largest boy in the group. 

The teacher should keep in mind the number and the ages of children 
in the preschool group in determining the amounts of equipment and sup- 
plies needed. She asks hencif; How many of the children mi) probably 
use the equipment at one time? If the sandbox toys already include a pail 
and shovel for three out of four children and a variety of well-liked trucks 
and trams, then the purchase of one sturdy concrete mixer is probably 
sufficient. But if a parent wants to donate caps that advertise children’s 
merchandise, she advises him to provide at least one for each child and 
one for the teacher— with extras for the children’s brothen and sisters at 
home. 

Another factor to be kept in mind in enlarging on equipment and sup- 
plies is the question of supervision. Adding carpentry equipment to be 
used during free play probably means adding one grownup to supervise the 
equipment, or else rotating its use with tfiat of another kind of equipmott 
which also needs continuous supervision. Without supervision, carpentry 
equipment is a hazard; with supervision, it provides an excellent learning 
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situation. NVhen the purchase of equipment is considered, the teacher must 
also consider its probable use. 

Basic Equipment 

Mechng the needs of childrwi throughout the school session calls for 
certain kinds of equipment which are essential to the program; namely, 
a rug, chairs, tables, open shdves, and cots or mattresses. 

A L<irgc Rug. A large rug is a meeting place for all the children and their 
teacher for brief but important discussions of things that concern the entire 
group. The rug should he large enough to accommodate all the children 
comfortably. It often is a 9 X 12 fool nig or a section of used carpeting 
donated by parents. Since the lug will have spills and messes on it, it 
should be easily sponged off, or wa^Ue. 
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CItaiTS. Children learn to sit in a group on a mg and also on chain 
arranged around a table. Chairs are a«flable for small children which are 
designed to promote good posture, light enough in weight so that each 
child can carry his own chair, equipped with silencers, and made to stack 
in a small storage space. If chairs are not stored each day and if the room 
is to be used by other community groups, the chairs should be selected for 
their sturdy design and should be strong enough to accommodate an adult’s 
weight. 

Chain arc also needed for the growmups who are part of the school 
group. The)’, too, should promote ^>od posture, have silencers, and be 
stackable. Since the nurset}’ children will take an interest in the chairs, 
thej’ should be safe for a child to use also. A folding chair which tips or 
folds up easily is a hazard to be avoided. 

A chair is needed for each child in the preschool groups, and for the 
largest number of grownups at the center or school at any one time. 

Tables. Children leam to sit at tables while they have refreshments or 
meals, work with craft materials or puzzles, or look at books. Tables should 
be large enough to accommodate the group of children supervised by one 
grownup. They should be made with w'ater- and stain-resistant fops, such 
as linoleum or plastic-coated materials. If the tables are to be used by other 
community groups, they may be equipped with one set of adult-height legs 
that fold up and another set of child-height legs that can be screwed into 
each comer. Removable and fotdup legs make it possible to put the table- 
tops against the wall in order to enlarge the play space for the children. 

If space permits, a table can be placed next to a bulletin board and used 
for seasonal displays of nature objects and related books. 

Open Shelves. Shelving, open on both sides, and constructed as a mov- 
able unit, makes it easy for children to have the toj’s they need where they 
need them. With the building blocks on the lowest shelf; the doll-family 
figures and the community-helper dolls on another shelf; and the cars, 
tracks, and other accessories on still another shelf, two groups of children— 
one on either side of the shelves— has-e everything within reach for a variety 
of construction projects of their own design. 

Cots or Mattresses. The activities and personal relationships in the pre- 
school group are alternated with rest periods to ofhet fatigue. WTien lying- 
down Test is needed, children lie on an individual cot or mattress, and, if 
the room is cool or custom dictates, a sheet or other washable, light cover 
is placed over them. Lightweight cots of canvas or plastic material over 
tubular aluminum can be stacked (or folded and stacked) for storage. 

IVhen quilted pads arc used in place of cots, they should have washable 
covers and be piled so that the lop side of one is placed against the top 
side of another. 
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Equipment for a Variety of Activities 

Preschool children need a continning fltnv of equipment and materials 
both during the day and throughout the school year. The>’ have so much 
of liring with which to acquaint themselves that they should have its 
numerous artifacts brought to them in succession. A preschool group can 
be thought of as a laboratory of living in which the children hare a chance 
to experiment with the important facets of living. Equipment built to their 
size enables children to parallel in play the life that goes on around them 
at home and in the community. All the equipment selected for them should 
be made with nonpoisonous paints and be free from splinters and other 
sharp protrusions. 

\^at equipment, then, is desirable for preschool groups? The equipment 
for the fivc-)'ear-o]d children in kindergarten is described in several 
books, and that for jnungcf children is listed in handbooks prepared 
for use by nursery groups.”-” The teacher, and others responsible for equip- 
ping a preschool group, study such lists and obtain equipment and supplies 
for those activities the teaching personnel arc interested in supervising. The 
equipment for each type of activity may be as simple or as elaborate as the 
teacher wishes. One year she may have a poup of girls who enjoy dancing 
and other music activities, and may add silk scarfs, wrist bells, ballerina 
skirts, and other costume effects to the music equipment. Another year 
she may have little use for such equipment if a group has a majority of 
boys in it. Instead of buying more music equipment, she enlarges the large* 
muscle equipment and the carpentry tools. 

Unstructured Media 

The most important equipment for the nursery school arc the media 
which a child can structures unstiucturc, and restructure for as long as he 
likes and in whatever ways he wishes. The child is creative as be tries out 
and imposes his ideas on an unstructured medium. MTiether he will con- 
tinue to be creative is probably related to whether or not he is encouraged 
to find satisfaction in his structuring activities. 

For the young nunery child, sand is an absorbing medium. The child is 
completely enthralled with exploring this medium and in finding out what 

•llckn Urffenian, Gmdmg ihe ymng ChdJ (BottGTt. D. C. Hath 4 Company, 

**liekw IkReman and Vman Todd. The Kmd«rf«rtf>i Ttacher (BcKton: D. C. 
Ilnth & Company. I960), pp. S9-65 

** Leaxitt, op at., pp. 282-9J. 

'• Matiorie M. Crren and Elirabcth L. Woodv A Kuf«ry School }f.fndbooa /or 
r*acfim tfTiif Parent* (Sicna Nfadte, Calif.' Stem Madre N’orvery School Awoeialion, 
»9S5). 

Todd, ed,, Coopcrafn-c A’trracty Schooi H«n db oci. op. ctf. 
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he can do \vith it. 'Ilits ^a$an3tlo^ of the sandbox continues all through 
nursciy school and kindergarten into elementar)’ school. The four-j-ear-old 
who builds a simple road across the sandbox terrain becomes the fourth' 
grader who builds an elaborate complex of roads and related structures in 
a Disncj'land of his own creation. No nursery school or center should exist 
without a large sand area and, for the older preschool children, water to 
facilitate the molding of the sand. 

Water IS another unstructured medium over which the )X}ung nursery 
school child is eager to gain control. He learns to spray it out into “rain” 
and to channel it witliin "banks.” On a warm day he can play for long 
periods of time with this fascinating medium. Even when he is older, he 
still enjoj-s getting right into the water. 

As the children become more mature, they arc able to structure media 
which are already somewhat structured m their home living. The playhouse 
or housekeeping comer is entidng to the four- and five-) ear-old children, 
especially the girls, who rework it to create their own patterns of family 
lik. The doffhouse with its doff family often becomes a tfierapeufic situa- 
tion in which the child is able to structure models of family living he has 
not been able to cope with in reality. 

The four- and five-year-olds— cspedally the boys— are sufficiently mature 
to impose structure on pieces of wxxid that become the airplanes, boats, 
and trains of their imagination. The wxioden blocks on which Patty Hill 
builds a kindergarten program for children are an unstructured medium 
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vvhicJ) older preschool children are able to arrange and rearrange as they 
work together in small groups. Individually and cooperatively, nursery 
school and kindergarten children del^ht in using the unstructured media 
provided for them. 

Art and craft activities are also opportunities for the children to struc- 
ture materials, as well as to explore the use of such tools as paint brushes 
and scisson. The children put bits upon a plain background to make what- 
ever design they wish. Such structuring is the essence of the art program 
for nursery children. It can be modified in an infinite number of ways by 
varying what is arranged and what it is arranged upon. 

Outdoor Equipment 

Here are suggestions about equipment for different outdoor activities 
provided for most preschool groups during the warmer months of the year: 

Equipment for large-muscle activities- 

a. Esscntml 

Large wooden crater 

^\'oode^ ladders with cleats 

LighriNeight planks with cleats 

Push-toya, such as wheelbanows with two front wheels 

Tricycles (c.g., with 16* front wheel); metal wagons with solid rubber lues 

Large inflat^ utility balls, beanbags, etc. 

Punching bag (stuffed pillow or jeans hung within child's teach) 

b. Iinpoftant 

Low jungle gym (c.g., 5' high) 

Low slide of hardwood (e.g., $* high) 

Sawhorses (eg., pairs tanging from 12* to 24' in height) 

Nail Vep 

More boxes, aates, etc. 

Swings with canvas scats 

c. Ideal 

Barrel with both ends out, screwed or nailed on platform, to climb through 
Rocking boats 

Large cars, trains, airplanes** 

Tliis list assumes that the children also have access to playground equip- 
mCTJt. Some sturdy climbing apparatus is essential for children and most 1« 
available to (hem on their own plajpwind if possible. The meny-go-round 
of the small children's playground at the park is also desirable in a w ell- 
equipped school or center. 


I* Ibid, p. 14. 
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Equipment for sand play; 
a Essen fia/ 

Sandpilc 

Sturdv smalt sho\els (not trowck) 

Large smooth tin cans, old pots and pans 
Large wooden buckets 
Large wooden spoons 

Otiicr kitchen utcnsits (c.g., mashen, strainers, siften, jelly molds) 

b. Important 

Large sandbox 6' X8') 

Dumping buckets 

Sifting screens (c.g, 2’ X 1') 

Collections of cars, boats, trucks, etc., to stimulate dramatic play 

c. Ideal 

Several large sandboxes, protected from sun** 

Equipment for water play, 
a Essential 

Hose, with turn-off valve permitting only a small stream of water 
Faucet 

SpnnVhng cans 
/5id., p. 14. 


A carpentry bench need not be elaborate as long as an adult is 
at band. 
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b. Important 

A second hose 

Bucket, wide rather than deep 
A %’3riety of objects which float 
A variety of bath toys including squeeze toys 

c. Ideal 

A small stream through the garden 
A spray pool for warm weather 
Equipment for carpentrs- 

a. Essential 

Swap pieces of soft wtrod, not hardwood 
Large-headed hammers 
Roofing nails (brge heads) 

Storage box 

b. Important 

Short lengths of wood dowels; spools 
SmaM vise and damps 

Crosscut saws (e.g., 12“ and 14') that cut well 
Large nuts, bolts, screws that children can easily turn 
Sturdy screwdrivers 

Heavy low table (eg., old table with l^s cut dowii to 22* height) 

c. Ideal 

Workbench (e-g.. 22' height)'* 

Equipment for gardening; 
a. Essential 

Small plot of ground for each child and teacher 
Seeds of plants that grow rapidly (e.g., radish) 

Sprinkling cans (cf., water-play equipment) 
h. Important 

Real tools, child-size {c.g, rakes, spades. Hunt trowels) 

Indoor Equipment 

Indoor equipment and materials can be as diverse as the imagination of 
the teacher permits. They will include (hose provided for the usual pre- 
school activities, as follows; 

Equipment for large-rmiscle activities: 

a. Essential 
Stcp-plalfoim sbdc 
Punching-bag balloon 

b. Important 
Trampoline 
Rocking boat 

•• Ibtd^ p. 18. 
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c. Ideal 

Two-chtld rockers 
Equipment for block building. 

a. Essential 

Small wooden boxes nailed shut and painted or samished 
Collection of assorted blocks, sanded and painted (cut by lumber company 
or donated) 

Large wooden boxes for storage 
b Important 

Hollow blocks with hand slots in the following sizes* 

6* X 12’: 12" X 12“: 12“ X 18'; 12' X 24' 

A set of 6 each, but some arc better than none 
c Ideal 

Assorted kindergarten blocks cut in multiple units (e.g., 6* X X 

12- X 3'X I'A'; etc.) 

Basket or chest for storing blocks 

Large wooden trains, cars, and trucks to suggest ideas of building and play 
Hardwood train and track set 
Equipment for housekeeping actmties- 
a Etscntial 

Rubber (or soft plastic) dolls, doll blankets and doll beds (e.g., boxn); 
squares of cloth (e.g., 12' X 12“ or larger); simple clothes with ties, 
zippers, buttons or more in diameter, big snaps or large hooks and 

. . 

Oc3nge<rate furniture which the children can help make— stove, chairs, 
sink, cupboard, table 
Washtub and soap powder 
Clothesline, clothespins, and toy irons 
Broom and dustpan 

Small-size cooking utensils and a supply of empty food cartons 
Telephones 

Dress-up clothes (eg., skirts with clastic waistbands, blouses, curtains, 
lengths of cloth, purses, shoes, gloics, hats) 

b. Important 

Beds, child-size (eg, about 48' X 24“) and doll-size 
Caniages, real-baby size, or doH size 

Sturdy tea sets, preferably metal base (aluminum or soft plastic) 

Sturdy ironing boards, and more irons 

c. Ideal 

Fhyhc<uss with iwfldow’A dorw^ and so on 

Old drapes, curtains, bedspreads, blankets, or canvas for making tents 
Poles for framework for tents 
Chests for keeping dress-up dothes*^ 

Ifctd , p 21 
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Equipment for hbrarj" actmties. 

a. Essential 

Sturdy, Iiard-cosercd picture books about transportation, animals, and 
eserj'day experiences of cbildreo 

Simple liomemade wooden puzzles (c^, i-5 pieces for soungest; 20-30 
pieces for oldest) 

b. Important 

Copies of recommended children’s literature 
Shelves for books, or racks like those in a public library 
Racks to bold puzzles 
Books, pictures from public libran 

c. Ideal 

La^ attractive pictures hong at child’s eye level (e^, 30' to 26“ high) 
Table and chairs uith chair pads, or small rugs to sit on 
Attractive shelves, potted plants, airtains. etc.** 

Equipment for science activities: 

a. Essential 

Space for ediibitiflg uhat the diildren bring 
Space for exhibiting seasonal pictures and displavs 

b. Important 

Cages for sucli pels as hamsters, guinea pigs, white mice, or birds 
Planting boxes, small pots, or aluminum foil pic dishes for seedlings 
Aquaria for turtles and fish 

c. Ideal 

Science equipment, such as magnets, pnsms, simple electrical circuits 
Equipment for music activities: 

a. Essential 

Phonograph for teacher use 

Records brought by children, borrowed (tom library, or owned by school 
Simple rlij-thm instruments- ankle and WTist rattles; drums; shaken: wtxid 
blocks 

b. Important 

Phonograpl) for child use, with old records 
Record oddy 

Enlarged record collection for teacher use 

Musial instrument for the teacher to play {eg, liarpsicliotd. piano) 
Rhythm instruments: fn'angTcs, music streto. hsmtomf 
Music books for use with small children’* 
e. Wfol 

Extended record collection 
Extended collection of music books 

Rhythm instruments for ch3dtcn; bells, tambourines, marimbas 
“ f&iif-. p. 15. 

'• llefffnun jikI Todd. The Kindergarten Tweher. pp. 62. 65 and pp. 2T9-J04 
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Rh>thm accessories: hobbjhoiscs, dance costumes, silk scan-cs 
Listening post 

Equipment for craft activities 
a Essential 

Potter’s clay; crock, or galvanized 01 plastic pail, ivith cover 
Colored dough materials: salt, flour, $abd t)i1, food coloring 
Blunt scissors in scissors caddy; papers to be cut; wastebasket 
Plain paper construction paper; paste (not glue); bits to be pasted 
Jumbo crayons, one box for every two children (not wax crayons) 

Easels (I for every 8 children); tin cans to fit easel racks; large brushes 
(I" wide or wider), with long handles (8* or more); large sheets of 
unprinted newspaper (18' X 24' or larger); tempura paints, primary 
colors; oil of vvintcrgrccn; 9 quart jan with covers for mixing tones and 
tints of colors 

Clothesline and clolbespim for drying and displaying paintings 
Bucket and sponges for cleaning up 

Finger painting materials: comslarch, soap flakes; smooth shelf papen wh 
shakers for the tempura paints, or squeeze bottles for food coloring 

b. Important 

Easels (1 for every 5 children), tempura paints m secondary colors and 
earth colors 

Folders in which to keep paintings for each child (c.g.. folded newspaper, 
labeled) 

Chalkboards; chalk (individual chalkboards may be made from composition 
board painted with blackboard paint) 

Printing devices (eg., sponges, toilet-paper rollers) 

c. Ideal 

Bulletin board on which to dbplay paintings 

Tagboaid frames for paintings 

Sets of water colon (scmipcrmcablc) 

Charcoal; pencils; pens 

Tlie amount of any material to be ordered depends on whether the 
teacher plans to use it with the entire group of children at one time, or 
with a small group of children during a free-choice period. 

Equipment Is for Use 

After suitable equipment has been procured, the teacher should plan 
so that the children have full use of it. Equipment is not obtained in order 
to occupy shelf space, but in order to help the children learn through play. 
The teacher should be sensitive to the needs of the children and see that 
suitable equipment is available for them at all times. She should also be 
sensitive to her own feelings. Some morning she may feel tired and think: 
‘‘Oh, let’s not put out the paint and easels today. They’re $0 messyl” 
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Recognizing her n^ti^e feelings, she is able to be amused 1^- them and 
go on to plan not in tenns of herself but in terms of the children. 

^V^lcre assistant teachen are in the process of learning to think more 
about the children than about themselves, their learning includes ( 1 ) focus- 
ing attention on how the children use equipment, rather than on how the 
use of it mars its finish, and ( 2 ) desdoping both a casual view of messes as 
an integral part of the activity and an espcrtncss in cleaning them up at 
once. 

Care of Equipment 

Preschool children should be taught the simple rules of respecting equip- 
ment and caring for it. The most important rule for their age lesel is: If 
)DU turn it on, then be sure )ou turn it off when jou are through using it. 
This rule has ses'cral s-arialions, each of which is important for the pre- 
school child to undentand; 

1. If you open the door, close it so that the heat stays in, and, when it is 

wann, that the 6 ies stay out. 

2. If you turn the water on, be sure to turn it off. 

3. If j ou turn on the light, be sure you turn it off when you leave. 

Learning such rules in a preschool group is one of the best kinds of 
training that a teacher can give a child so that at home he will turn off 
the gas stove or the electric blanket his curiosity has led him to turn on. 

^Vhat Can Be Adapted for Use? 

Preschool groups often meet in some community building originally 
built for other purposes. The teacher of such a group should consider her 
location and the equipment used there by other groups to see if any of 
the equipment or facilities may also be used for the preschool children. 
For instance, if the group meets where there is a gymnasium, its program 
may be enriched from time to time with 

• Somersaults on the mats 

• Jump/j7g on the trampoline 

• Ball handling, cspcdally ball rolling 

If the preschool group meets in a recreation center for school children, it 
may be possible to have the use of 

• Large balls 

• Simple ring-toss game 
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• P!)oi}OgrapJi and records 

• Folding tables (with remos’ablc sliott legs ndded) 

as well as outdoor plas-ground equipment. Or, if tlic presebool group meets 
in a cliuicli, it mas be possible to sliarc with tbe Sunday scbool. not matc- 
nah and perishable supplies, but sucli facilities and equipment as 

• Roebing boats 

• U'albing boards and supports 

• Sandbox (but not the accessory toys, sbtntls and pails) 

• Climbing apparatus 

• Tables and chairs 

Junk 

.Matcnals discarded by tbe community ate often educationally useful for 
the preschool group. 'Hie tcaclm svlio icalires this encourages parents to 
bring discarded articles to the sdiool or center. She expresses real apprecia- 
tion for the canllioard tubes on ssbich toilet tissues arc wrapped, knoiving 
that each tube will be a useful pnnliitg dcsicc when combined with a 
shallow dish (i.c, discarded aliimimim foil pic plate) of washable paint. 
Slic IS grateful for an old saddle and mounts it on a low sawhorse for use 
by the nursery school "cowboys” and “cowgirls” or transforms it into a 
swing if that kind of equipment is more needed by the children. (A dis- 
card^ rocking horse also is easily transformed into a swing.) Some of the 
throw-away materials the teacher uses to enhance craft actiiifies arc 

• Catalogs of mail-order houses 

• Sample books such as those used by a mailorder house, a drapery or 
yard-goods shop, or an upholslciy shop 

• Sample wallpapers 

• Christmas cards rcceiscd by a family 

• Birthday cards from a birthday party 

WHiatcvcr is brought, the teacher should rcccisc gratefully. Slic must be 
discriminating, bowev’cr, about what she makes asailablc for the children to 
use. Slie immediately discards any object with rough edges that might 
scratch or cut, objects with many small parts that arc easily lost, toys and 
other objects so poorly made as to come apart easily or break easily, and 
objects made for older children but dangerous for preschool children (for 
instance, bows and arrows and chemistry sets). 

ITic teacher herself can sas’c discarded small plastic bags for the children 
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to use in collecting treasures such as smooth pebbles; milbbottle lops to 
use as containers for paste, or as play mone>’, or for malang necUaces; 
discarded vsnlerproof cartons from milk products to make into baskets,- bits 
of colored papers; and so on. 

The junk that is especially useful equipment for a preschool group is the 
discarded boat that can take the children for countless miles on uncharted 
imagined seas when they go “fishing,” or “exploring,” or just sit; or the dis- 
carded car chassis, devoid of svindows and wheels that could move it, but 
nes'ertheless able to “transport” children over many imagined miles; or 
the old airplane fuselage, stripped of hazandous items but equipped with 
a steering wheel to guide the plane into many an adventure. 

But when the more realistic equipment of grownups is not as-ailable, and 
sometimes even when it is available, tbe children ate delighted with then 
oivn improvisations out of more ordinary junk. \\^ooden boxes that are big 
enough for a child to sit in make excellent boats, cars, or airplanes. A 
wooden box that is big enough for several children to be in is a very good 
bus, house, train, or ship. The parents who find a discarded piece of fur- 
niture or engine crate for the preschool group contribute the opportunity 
for many hours of imaginative play. 

Discarded blocks of soft wood from the local lumber yard provide ma- 
terial for the children’s carpentry. Discarded blocks of hard wood, selected 
in similar and complementary lengths, and sanded smooth, equip the block- 
building center for the children until the school budget can provide for a 
better set of blocks. 

Discarded school equipment may be tbe source of tabletops to which 
may be attached legs to make the table appropriate to the of the pre- 
school children. Small but sturdy chairs are sometimes discarded by first- 
grade rooms in sufficient numbers to equip a nursery school. 

Parents and teachen who solicit discarded materials arc agents for in- 
forming the community about its preschool groups. Many a shopkeeper 
first learns about the group when be has the opportunity of contributing 
an old sample book. In one community, the people learned of tlie newly 
formed nursery school when they opened their evening newspapen and 
read the fold-in sheet asking them to contribute used equipment such as 
outgrown tricycles and wagons for the children. 

Portable Equipment 

’Hie wise preschool teacher is like the mother who is always prepared for 
taking her family on a picnic when spring days are warm and the children 
arc eager for new experience. Tliis teacher knows the resources of her 
community and she arranges for the children to explore and enjoy them. 
A favorite excunkm ij to the ndghborliood picnic area— a park, beach. 
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meadow, or vacant lot— and the teacher makes a list of the equipment to 

take to use there. 

Here is the list used by a teacher who takes the children once or twice 
a month to the sandy beach along the lake shore, or to the city park: 

Wlieeled dolly \sith rope handle. 

Sandbox toys in cardboard box; 

6 shovels {1 forex'ery 3 children) 

4 buckets 
4 trucks 
2 funnels 

4 coffee cans; 6 juice cans (smootli edges) 

6 large pie plates; 4 small pie plates 

Large can of juice, can opener, paper cups (to tenc juice with sandwich 
brought by each child ) . 

Bread, butter, and peanut butler for making sandwiches as needed. 
Portable fiannelboard and pictures for stories. 

Sassors caddy, crayon caddy, roll of shelf paper (to use at a picnic table). 
Materials for a special activity'. 

The teacher lists the sandbox toys on the cardboard box to facilitate the 
return of each item. She considers the cans and aluminum foil pic plates 
as either expendable or returnable. She puts the toys and other supplies 
on the wheeled dolly so that she and the children can easily take them 
from the car to the picnic place. In this way the teacher provides the chil- 
dren with familiar items in a new setting. 

The teacher, too, keeps in mind that the new environment is also equip 
ment for the children to use. Often she selects aspects of the environment 
as material for science study and docs not bring any materials for a special 
activity. But other times she brings indmdually WTapped popcorn balls or 
little bags either of peanuts in shells or of peas in the pod to be hidden for 
a “treasure hunt.” 

A city teacher who takes her four- and fi\'e-yearH)ld children to a nearby 
vacant lot brings army surplus shovels, rakes, and watering cans so that the 
children may dig and garden. A teacher in a seaside community often 
brings little plastic bags or discarded juice cans so that each child may 
collect shells or pretty rocks to take home. Tlius eacli teacher plans in terms 
of the special features of the picnic places to which she takes the children. 

Rental of Equipment 

It is the policy among groups meeting only during the school year to 
make their equipment available to parents on a rental basis for the sum- 
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mer. This arrangement makes it possible for children to continue a favorite 
activity. For instance, the child who likes to paint at an easel may has-e 
opportunit)’ for doing so if his family rents an easel for the summer. The 
shy three-jear-old whose family rents a rocking boat returns to nureetj- 
school in the fall wth greater assurance because he finds familiar equip- 
ment in another setting. From the standpoint of the children, the 
equipment-rental policj’ has much to commend it. 

From the standpoint of the preschool group, the rent for equipment pro- 
vides extra income. If the rental polics' prosidcs for returning the equip- 
ment in the same condition in which it was borrowed, the equipment is 
no worse for the wear and— if a parent is a good repairman— may e\-en be 
in better condition than it was. 

Group Sharing of Equipment 

Two groups using the same premises may lessen their capita) outla}’ by 
sharing the purchase of equipment. For instance, two groups meeting at the 
same place diwdcd the cost of a climbing apparatus, sandbox, and swing 
sets, which were mstalled in the play area used by both groups. Each group 
had its own set of sandbox toss and canvas swing scats. The chairmen of 
equipment in each group srorked closely together, kyhencs-cr «ther of 
them noticed the need for some repair, they took turns in arranging for it. 

Eqmpmcnt for the Teacher 

The ttt-o main equipment items for the teacher to use in presenting ideas 
to children are a collection of picture books and a dinnelboaed. (Appro- 
priate picture books for each aspect of the curriculum ate listed in bibliog- 
raphies at the end of Chapters 6-15.) These books and a flannelboard 
make it possible for the teacher to present new ideas to the children 
through ssords and pictures. An idea presented simultaneously through 
these hs-o media is more apt to be grasp^ than if presented only through 
words or only through pictures. 

The teacher needs a large fiannelboard and a collection of pictures to go 
with it. She may obtain a piece of wall board of suitable size, substantial 
but light in weight. Over this, she pub a piece of well-woven flannel which 
is at least four inches larger than the bMit). Turning the extra material 
over the edges of the board, she uses upholstering staples to fasten the 
materia! into the board, or she uses needle and thread to tie the edges to 
each other across the back of the board. Sie is careful to have the material 
stretched smoothly across the front of the board, as well as fastened securely 
3t the back. 

When she uses the flannelboard, the teacher can place it on a painting 
easel, or improWse an easel which mill kc^ the board from slipping as she 
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uses it. She may place it on the seat of a chair and hold it in place by 
taping the top of it to the back of the chair with masking tape. Or she 
may obtain a cardboard box and cut triangular pieces from the two top 
comers at the back of the box across to the front edges. The sloped top of 
the box is for the flannelboard. The ledge for holding the board in place 
is made by cutting along the front side of the box on a line parallel to the 
bottom of the box but higher than the bottom of the flannelboard. The 
teacher can carry this cardboard box easel on picnics, using the box as a 
container for both the flannelboard pictures and the flannelboard, and 
finding it useful for many outdoor stoiytelfing times. 

Keeping Informed 

The preschool teacher needs always to be interested in equipment and 
materials for the children. To keep informed about current books for them, 
she should regularly talk with the children’s librarian at the local public 
library, and borrow for use with the children those books that are appro- 
pnate for their age level. She also should palroniae regularly the inexpensive 
bookstands which often have very good stories suitable for young children. 

At Christmastime the teacher can visit large department store toy de- 
partments and toy stores, and study the catalogs put out by mail-order 
houses that emphasize purchases for children. Thus she keeps informed 
about the kinds of toys that children have at home and is able to select 
for nursery school and kindergarten equipment that complements and sup- 
plements what the children already have. Knowing that home toys may not 
be sufficiently sturdy for group use, the teacher seldom finds it desirable 
to purchase duplicates of what the children have at home. 

Talking with other preschool teachers is an excellent way to learn of 
useful materials and equipment. The wise teacher welcomes those meetings 
of teachers which are a round-table exchange about activities for children. 
At such meetings, she eagerly studies the exhibits which illustrate the re- 
ports made by each teacher about her experience in teaching the activity, 
and asks questions so that she can also obtain the materials and equipment 
for cariy’ing out the activity if she thinks it desirable for her group of 
children. 


Situdriom for Discussion 

A nursery school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested fa desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from j-our own experience to justify 
your news. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given. 
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Situation ) You are on the committee to select a suitable location for 3 
play group to meet dunng the winter montiis. In the local community vou 
go to see 

• A member of the board of a nearby chwch 

• The recreation director at the part 

• An elementary school principal 

• A kindergarten teaclier at the elementary school 

• A parent-cooperatixe nursery school 

Situation 2 As the teacher for a proposed parent-cooperative nursery, 
you should help the parents understand what facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies arc necessary'. You should 

• Gixe a lecture to the parent group on meeting the needs of children 

• hfaVe out a list of facilities, equipment, and supplies you want to use with 
the children 

• Leaie the purchasing of faalilics and equipment to the parents 
« Take responsibility for purchasing supplies 

• Make >oui copy of The Years Before School available to the parents 

Situation 3 The nursery sdiool is purchasing an aluminum tncyclc with 
an attached wagon, although its present outdoor stonge unit is already welt 
filled. As the teacher asking for an additional storage faality, you should 

• Leave the design of the storage unit to the carpenter 

• Verbally describe what you want the storage unit for 

• Make a drawing of the desired storage unit 

• Accept whatever storage unit can be donated 

• Insist on sturdy construction 

Situation -l For the three-year-old group you have ordered a rocker which 
will accommodate two children at a time and supplement the present rocking 
boat that acommodates five or si» children. The morning that the rocker is to 
be delivered, you should 
» Talk with the children about taking turns 

• Have the rocking boat left in storage 

• Tell the children there will be a surprise 

• Plan with the children how to use the new rocket 

• Let the rocker arrive unannounced 
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With the school well equipped and icady for the preschool children, the 
next steps to be taben include fonning the children’s group, providing for 
its maintenance as a group, planning its cumculuni, determining ways of 
helping the group learn, and scheduling its daily activities. Selecting the 
group participants and providing for their continuance in the group— cru- 
cial factors to the financial success of a preschool grouj>— require coopera- 
tion behveen family and school. Planning a cumculum and daily programs 
in terms of the needs and characteristics of preschool children are essential 
to the educational success of the preschool group. Such preparation for 
working with the preschool group requires careful thought on the part of 
the teacher. 


WHO MAY ATTEND A PRESCHOOL GROUP? 

Not every child can attend a preschool group. Sometimes the child’s 
characteristics make it impossible for him to attend; more often, the child’s 
family situation has factors in it which obmte his attendance. 

Nursery school enthusiasts reconunend that every child of suitable age be 
in nursery school. Actually, whether a particular child should go to nursery 
school is a question to be answered only after careful consideration of fam- 
ily relationships and situation, the abilities of the child, and the oSetings 
of the nursery school. Sometimes the answer is: “No, not for this child at 
this time.” Sometimes it is; "Yes, if there is an opening in the kind of 
nursery group the family has selected ” Sometimes it is unqualified: “Yes, 
for this child at this age and for his family at this time." 


14* 
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Tlie Doctors Bakw-in point out that: 

The dcasion as to whether a particular child shall go to nursery school and 
the ehoicc of the school need discnminaling consideration in terms of: 1. the 
maturity of the child and his readiness to be separated from home; 2. the na- 
ture of the home situation which «-ould be alternate to his attending a nursery 
school; 3. the qualifications of the staff of the nuncty school to meet the 
growth needs of young children and to liandlc the special problems which arise 
when young children spend long periods of time together, 4. the phj-sical 
set up of the nunery school and its Iicallh standards; and 5. the question as to 
whether the cxpicncnce will coninbute to the basic happiness of the child.* 

Family Readiness 

Whether a preschool child goes to nursery school or kindergarten often 
depends on whether or not his family is ready for him to go at that time. 
Tlie schedules of other mcmbcis of the family may interfere with his hav- 
ing a preschool group on his schedule. For instance, consider the child who 
had not had mucli opportunity for knowing his busy father and was more 
concerned \silh his relationships with his father than svith relationships 
and activities of nurseq' school. \VI»cn the father’s schedule shifted so that 
he was usually at home in the morning, the cliild refused to go to nursery 
school, except on the mornings his father was not liomc. Another child who 
had attended nursery school with his older sister the previous year insisted 
on staying home with her in the morning. Wlicn she shifted to a kinder- 
garten group that met in the morning, the child returned happily to his 
morning nursery’ school. Such eases make it clear that a child should base 
no counterattractions at home the mornings that nunciy school meets. 

Tlie child who is preoccupied with the relationships between himself and 
the memben of his family is a child who is not ready to be in a preschool 
group. Indeed, if the mother is emotionally dependent on the child, she 
will aroid enrolling him in, or will remow him from, school. If the child 
feels insecure about his relation to his mother, he may be unwilling to have 
her leave him at school. A little girl whose mother had once left her crying 
in a Sunday school room while she attended a church service refused to 
have her mother leave her at the nursery school, vvhicli met in the same 
Sunday school room. Children must liave a sufficient measure of security 
in their family relationships before they can go on to explore the relation- 
ships of nursery school. 

^Vllen the family consists of a father and an infant or a one-year-old 
child, the father is eager for the child’s second birthday, at which time the 
child is eligible to be in a day-care center. The father no longer has to pro- 

• Hany Bakwin and Ruth M. Bakwin, Behavior Disorders In Children (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co . 1953), p. 72. 
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vide a housekeeper. He can care for the diiM in his after-sTOrk hours; the 
nuner)* school cates for the child during his working hours. 

When the family consists of two parents and one or hvo small children, 
the family is not so eager to move ib preschool children toward self- 
sufSciency. The mother prohably wishes to continue the children's depend- 
ency until they show tliat the)’ are ready to enlarge their world by entering 
nursery school. If she has one child, she is apt to enter him in nursery 
school as a three-year-old. If she has two children close together in age, 
she may u-ait until both children are over three j-ears of age. Or, if she 
thinks the children each need to develop indKndually, she may provide 
nursery school for each child in succession. 

How a family spends its money may keep some preschool children from 
school. Parents make choices which may include or evciude nursery school 
and kindergarten. One mother, when she entered her four-year-old girl in 
nursery school, remarked, "Last j-ear I give Janie lovely and expensive 
clothes to wear. This year I'm giving her nursery school." By the end of 
the year, the mother realized the greater value of the preschool experience. 

Families with an average income and four or more children spaced close 
together often find that their budget will not permit pnvatc nursery 
schools, and their energ)- limits make rt difficult to participate in parent- 
cooperative schools. A mother who has been busy with her four or five 
children needs, not more work with children, but a contrasting activity by 
hersdf or with adults. She might belter join a church circle or a woman’s 
club than a parent-participation nuiset)* school. Often she is able to enroll 
her preschool children in a church-sponsored nursery school at low cost 
and a minimum of parent activity. This airargemenl leaves her free to 
develop herself in roles other than that of a mother. 

These examples of different family situations make it clear that whether 
or not a child should belong to a preschool group depends in large measure 
on his family situation. Realizing this, the preschool teacher should help 
each family understand what the preschool group offers their child and 
what responsibilities the group places on tbe parents, but leave up to the 
family the decision of whether or not the child should attend. T^e wise 
teacher knows that the family which has been overpersuaded to place its 
child in a preschool group may soon withdraw. The family that is ready for 
the preschool group experienoe is the family whose children will remain 
in the group. 

The Toileting Question 

liVhether a particular child should go to a nursery group sometimes is 
tied in with parental feelings about toilet training. Mothen often think 
that toileting is a family matter, not one for a nursery group. Mothers 
talking among themselves may say, “Fm not entering Carol in nursery 
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school this fall. There will be plenty of time for that after she is toilet 
trained.” 

In one parent-cooperative, a mother enrolled her four-year-old boy, Ned, 
because she wanted him to have nursery school experience as preparation 
for kindergarten. Although she seemed pleased with the nursery School, 
she often kept Ned at home, or, if to do so fitted into her shopping sched- 
ule, she brought him for the latter part of the morning. Her expressed 
eagerness to have her son attend the group seemed to the teacher to be 
at variance with her behavior. Finally the bewildered teacher learned from 
another mother that whether or not Ned came to nursery school each 
morning depended on whether or not he had had his daily bowel move- 
ment. Ned’s mother felt that such toileting should be done at home. She 
was not only unwilling to ask the nursery school to help Ned with such 
a personal problem, she was unwilling even to discuss the matter with the 
teacher. 

Day-care centen often pride themselves on toileting procedures which 
avoid the problems associated with mother-child competition. Having chil- 
dren from two yean of age up, they expect to guide the development of the 
children in managing themselves. Whether or not a child is toilet trained 
or has toileting accidents does not bother the nursery teacher. 

Many parent-cooperative and other nursery groups accept only children 
who are mature enough to toilet themselves at least most of the time. They 
reason that taking responsibility for toileting himself is important to the 
child. It is one of his problems in development; in solving it, he feels that 
he is taking a large step forward. His feeling about himself often seems to 
cany over into his other behavior. Thus, self-toileting is evidence of readi- 
ness for the wider environment offered by nursery school. Nunciy groups 
that take this point of view have a primary, well-publicized requirement 
that toilet training is a condition of entrance. 

At \Vhat Age Should a Child Enter a Nursery Group? 

Benjamin Spock, the well-known pediatrician, has this to say about two-, 
three-, and four-year-old children starting to nursery school: 

Two-ycor-oU 

Some nursery schools start with 2year-oIds. This may work very well if the 
child is fairly independent and outgmng (many are still quite dependent up 
to 2V4 or 3), if the class is small (not more than eight), and if the teacher 
is so warm and understanding that quickly makes children feci secure . . . • 

If TOu ate considering nursery school for a 2-year-old, you should be ready 
to be flexible: to take days or weeks, if necessary, to get him used to it by 
small degrees; to leave him for only part of the daily session for weeks or 
months if that seems enough; to keep him out of school for a day or a week 
or 3 month if life seems to be getting him down. 
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TArcc-ycor-oU 

Most nur«i}' schools begin with ihree^-ear-olds, and this is a good age to 
start if jiaur child seems ready for it. . . . 

Four-yetrr-oWs 

Learning how to enjoy other children’s company, to cooperate, to thinh up 
projects and nerh them out, freedom to romp and dance and sing, ... a 
child needs these experiences at three even more than he needs them at four. 
The longer they are postponed, the harder it is to pict them up easily.* 

Should the Exceptional Child Go to a Preschool Gtoupf 

The greatest need of the exceptional child is to be treated like other 
children. Whether he is blind, deaf, crippled, has a speech defect, is gifted, 
or is mentally handicapped, he needs to play with normal children insofar 
as he is able. 'Hie preschool group is an ideal situation for him, so long as 
his presence in the group does not alter it A musically talented child, for 
instance, fits well into a nursery group. But the brain-damaged child svho is 
hyperactive may find the nursery group too stimulating. For hu own good 
as wdl as that of the group, he ts better oS in a situation geared to less 
activity, greater calm, and a slower pace. 

It is important that the group not be adversely aSected by the addition 
of an exceptional child. This implies certain limits. The proportion of ex- 
ceptional children to the other c^ldren must be small; say, one to a group. 
The key person in the situation, the teacher, must be confident that the 
needs of each child in the group can be met. If the teacher feels that the 
exceptional child ivill aHect the group situation adversely, she is apt to work 
her feelings out in such a way that be docs detract. But if, on the other 
hand, she feels that the group will go on effectively, her feelings will be 
reflected in the group situation. 

The people responsible for placing an exceptional child in a preschool 
group are careful to select one with an experienced teacher. They know 
that the teacher who has learned effective ways of working ivitb children 
will have confidence in her ability to teach a group of children, and a 
series of intervimvs will determine whether she is also willing and eager to 
work with a child whose u'ays of learning are out of the ordinary. 

Everyone responsible for admitting a child to a preschool group should 
concur in planning to aid the exceptional diild. For instance, the parenb 
in a parent-cooperative group should discuss the question of admitting the 
exceptional child and his family just as they discuss the admission of any 
other child and his family. Such a discusrion prepares the mothers to talk 
casually with their children about ihdr new friend at school, and to ivork 
with the new child in their role of assistant teachers. 

“Beniamin SpocK Baby and ChSd Care (New YoA: PoeVet BooVs, Inc., 1952), 
1)P. 277 and 278. 
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Karen had attended a parcnt-coopcratis'C nurset)' school for a jear. Her 
mother took her to a pediatrician for an annual examination before the 
opening of her second school jear. Tlic doctor found that a condition of 
the hip bones made it necessary for her to be in a cast for scs'cral months. 
The cast made it impossible for Karen to sit dossm as otlicr children did, 
and limited her abilit^’ to run and play. In spite of the cast, Karen kept on 
thinking about going back to nuiset}' school svhen it opened in the fall. 
At the next meeting of tlic parents, Karen's mother brought up the ques- 
tion of whether Karen should continue in the children’s group. She ex- 
plained that Karen could mo\-e around indoors by lying down on a board 
mounted on wheels, and that she could transport both Karen and the board 
to and from nursei)' school each morning. Tlic mothers felt that it was 
especially important for Karen to be with her friends in nuiset}' school 
during this period in which her Ih-ing sws modified b}' the cast. Tlic teacher 
thought that she could help Karen whcncscr she needed individual atten- 
tion. 'Thus the nursery school made it possible for a cliild who was tempo- 
rarily handicapped to be one of a normal group. 

Adding New Families 

Different policies are in vogue on helping nnv families come gradually 
into a preschool group. Teachers who like to have a group that goes on well 
day after day favor adding new families one or two at a time. With a 
nucleus of families who know the ways of the school or center, these 
teachers feel that the basic philosophy w-ill be caught easily by incoming 
members. The children will learn from the other children while their 
parents learn from other parents. Furthermore, when families enter one 
or two at a time, the teacher is able to give each newcomer considerable 
attention, as it is needed. 

Other teachers are willing to liax'e the group fluctuate between periods 
of fast learning and of ongoing practice. T^cy tolerate the influx of fi>'c or 
six new families at a time, confident that all the newcomen will learn 
rapidly the wajs of a preschool group. Teachers in a parent-cooperative 
group know that the learning period will involve poor as well as good 
ways of working with people, bnt thqr feel that the contrast between poor 
and effective svajs of working svill be readily apparent and will be a basis 
for parent education. Learning goes on rapidly when it is part of real ex- 
perience, and the preschool group soon reaches a satisfactory level of 
operation. 


MAINTAINING THE CHILDREN'S GROUP 


Once the children have entered the group, the teacher should do what- 
ever she can to help each chOd continue his membership. She knows that 
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the child benefits from the group experience according to the length of 
time be is in it She knows, too, that separation from the group is a prob- 
lem both to the child and to the group. Yet she must realize that some 
families which enroll their preschool children in a group will not be able 
to maintain them in it. The motim of parents in sending their child to a 
preschool grouparea major factor in whether or not the child nill continue 
to attend. As the Doctors Balcwin have pomted out: 

One mother may be motivated by her own feeling of inadequacy, another 
by the wish to provide the best possible care for the child, and sbll another 
by a desire to reduce her own responsibthty to a mtntmom. TTiese difFering 
motives wfll affect the child's leceplivnty to the nursery school ejcperience ® 

In one family with six children a year or two apart, the mother enrolled 
one child in a parent-cooperative nursery school. A middle child, a girl in 
a family of five boys, Joan had developed a role of being a sweet and agree- 
able person, well able to do the same climbing, running, and swinging that 
herbrothen did, adaptable to whatever plans or activities they catrirf on. 
Hermother, looking forward to school days for Joan, wanted her to develop 
a more dominant personality, not the kind that only fitted into the lives 
of othen. When four months of nursery school did not accomplish what 
her mother had not accomplished in the four years prior to nursery school, 
she withdrew Joan from the group. 

Such a chain of circumstances is not uncommon. A mother immened in 
the physical care of children, husband, and house finds it difficult to give 
each child the individual attention he needs. The oldest and the youngest 
children are usually able to gain her attention because the oldest child is 
the most congenial; the youngest, the most dependent. But the middle 
children arc not always able to compete successfully for a fair share of 
attention, Without the security of evident Jove on the part of their mother, 
ihcy dev'elop behavior that gels them unfavorable attention from their 
parents. Their parents attempt to remedy the situation by enrolling them 
in a preschool group. But if the unfavorable home situation persists, the 
child’s behavior in the presence of his parents is not apt to be noticeably 
modified. Soon the parents withdraw the children from the preschool group. 

The teacher is challenged by such instances to do several things: 

I. Give the quiet child help in lebting to other children, and especially 
in dcvclopang a close friendship with another child like himself. 

2 - Initiate conferences with parents whose children consistently do not 
partidpatc in activities. 

3 . Encourage mothen of quiet children »n having their children visit back 
and forth on nonscbool days. 

* and BaVatin, op eit^ p. 77. 
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Karen had attended a parent-cooperative nurser)- school for a >car. Her 
mother took her to a pcdiatriaan for an annual examination before the 
opening of her second school j-car. Tlie doctor found that a condition of 
the hip bones made it necessary for her to be in a cast for several months, 
llie cast made it impossible for Karen to sit down as other children did, 
and limited her ability to run and play. In spite of the cast, Karen kept on 
thinking about going back to nuncry scliool when it opened in the fall. 
At the next meeting of the parents, Karen's mother brought up the ques- 
tion of whether Karen should continue in the children's group. She ex- 
plained that Karen could moso around indoors by lying down on a board 
mounted on wheels, and that she could transport tetli Karen and the board 
to and from nursery school each morning. 'Tlic mothers felt that it was 
especially important for Karen to be with her fnends in nursery school 
during this penod in which her living was modified by the cast. *1116 teacher 
thought that she could help Karen wlicncvcr she needed individual atten 
tion. TIius the nuncry school made it possible for a child who was tempo- 
rarily handicapped to be one of a normal group. 

Adding New Families 

Different policies arc in vogue on helping new families come gradually 
into a preschool group. Teachers who like to liavc a group that goes on well 
day after day favor adding new families one or two at a time. With a 
nucleus of families who know the ways of the school or center, th«e 
teachers feel that the basic philosophy will be caught easily by incoming 
members. The children will Icam from the other children while their 
parents Icam from other parents. Furthermore, when families enter one 
or two at a time, the teacher is able to give each newcomer considerable 
attention, as it is needed. 

Other teachers arc willing to have the group fluctuate between periods 
of fast learning and of ongoing practice. Tlicy tolerate the influx of five or 
six new families at a time, confident that all the newcomers will learn 
rapidly the ways of a preschool group. Teachers in a parent-cooperative 
group know that the learning period will involve poor as well as good 
ways of working with people but they feel that the contrast between poor 
and effective ways of working will be readily apparent and will be a basis 
for parent education. Learning goes on rapidly when it is part of real ex- 
perience, and the preschool group soon reaches a satisfactory level of 
operation. 


MAINTAINING THE CHILDREN’S GROUP 

Once the children have entered the group, the teacher should do what- 
ever she can to help each child continue his membership. Slie knows that 
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Karen had attended a parent-cooperative nurserj’ school for a year. Her 
mother took her to a pediatrician for an annual examination before the 
opening of her second school y'ear. The doctor found that a condition of 
the hip bones made it necessary for her to be in a cast for several months. 
The cast made it impossible for Karen to sit down as other children did, 
and limited her ability to run and play. In spite of the cast, Karen kept on 
thinking about going back to nursery school when it opened in the fall. 
At the next meeting of the parents, Karen's mother brought up the ques- 
tion of whether Karen should continue in the children's group. She ex- 
plained that Karen could move around indoors by lying down on a board 
mounted on wheels, and that she could transport both Karen and the board 
to and from nursery school each morning. The mothers felt that it was 
especially important for Karen to be with her friends in nursery school 
during this period in which her living was modified by the cast. The teacher 
thought that she could help Karen whenever she needed individual atten- 
tion. Thus the nursery school made it possible for a child who was tempo- 
rarily handicapped to be one of a normal group. 

Adding New Families 

Different policies are in vogue on helping new families come gradually 
into a preschool group. Teachers who like to have a group that goes on well 
day after day favor adding new families one or two at a time. With a 
nucleus of families who know the ways of the school or center, these 
teachers feel that the basic philosophy will be caught easily by incoming 
members. The children will learn from the other children while their 
patents learn from other parents. Furthermore, when families enter one 
or two at a time, the teacher is able to give each newcomer considerable 
attention, as it is needed. 

Other teachers are willing to have the group fluctuate between periods 
of fast learning and of ongoing practice. They tolerate the influx of five or 
SIX new families at a time, confident that all the newcomers will learn 
rapidly the ways of a preschool group. Teachers in a parent-cooperatne 
group k^o^v that the learning period will involve poor as well as good 
ways of working with people, but they feel that the contrast between poor 
and effective ways of working will be readily apparent and will be a basis 
for parent education. Learning goes on rapidly when it is part of real ex- 
perience, and the preschool group soon reaches a satisfactory level o 
operation. 

MAINTAINING THE CHILDREN’S GROUP 

Once the children have entered the group, the teacher should do 
ever she can to help each child continue his membenhip. She knows tha 
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•1. Encourage each mother in schedob'ng half an hour each dav with her 
child, doing what he wants to do, and not being distracted by the 
housew-orlc or other children. 

5. Encourage minimum participation by the mother in preschool group 

activities, with maximum satisfaction in what she does. 

6. Refer parents to parent-education classes. 

Helping Children Develop Self-Discipline 

Sometimes the home expects immediate obedience and conformity' to 
what mother or father says. The preschool group, on the other hand, en- 
deai'on to help children develop self-discipline, encouraging the children 
to make decisions appropriate to their lew! of maturity. For instance, at 
home the child may be expected to come indoors as soon as his mother 
calls him. At school, the child is free to choose to play outdoors or to come 
indoon for some group activify. This opportunity to make his own choice 
is a necessaiy prelude to having a child learn to move with the group in 
its succession of activities. 

Tlie teacher who is aware of the families in which strict or advanced 
standards of behavior are upheld must understand points of difference 
between home and preschool group and be ready to help parents and ob- 
servers understand them, too. In some families, a preschool child may not 
have the freedom of choice he needs. For instance, members of the family 
maj’ have needs which are met at the expense of the child. A faTnUy may 
nerf the income provided by a grandparent who cannot tolerate movement 
and noise at variance ivith his own. A family may have a mother whose 
energy is not equal to extra washing and cleaning. It may have a wage 
earner who must sleep during the day. A family may have as the mother 
a woman whose sodal ambitions urge her to expect behaWor from her 
children too advanced for them, especially at mealtime or when there are 
visitors. 

The teacher must help parents of preschool children to appreciate the 
importance of having their children in a group situation in which the 
children arc free to deselop self-control appropriate to their level of matu- 
rity. She should guide the children in appreciating their opportunities for 
responsibility at school, and the rUfferences in opportunities between home 
and school. She should guide everyone concerned in realizing that an 
apparent difference between home and sdiool is not a point of conflict 
but an extension of opportunity for learning. 

In the parent-cooperative group, the mother w'ho assists with the pre- 
school group may learn to enjoy' witfi her child a different lesel of freedom 
from that which they have at home. The mother who has little flexibility 
may come to see the advantages of greater permissiveness. The mother who 
has held her family tc^ether as a closely-lmit group may see the advantages 
of allowing each member of Qte gnmpoppoitanitylomale his own choices. 
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independence of lliem and in llior self-control. 

Parents Release Their Children 

When a parent first ’’""S j, staying a little while, he goes on 

get started in h." “Xe ^.^ro^tXy drives up to the nursery 
his way. It is not long 

school or center wails departure procedure is one of 

nnne, waves to h™. t«Mnd-a-haIf-jearcild 

the important learning P ,i„£<;.ycatcild may need a great deal 

may follow the P"f to,? ^rerfaK fcel^ of withLsving by feelings 
of help with It as he lea P fo„,.yea,s,ld soon learns the dc- 

of belonging to ‘'"^XSuve.^r^W goes into kindergarten with only 
parture ptoadu.e Tbe u > ‘ Si„„ to the fascinating new espenence; 
one or tivo days of P^X ’ bv bimself. At each age level, the departure 
thereafter he goes and rames y b^ and tbe releasing procedure by 
procedure rmst be jdd and parent in learning these roles. 

*'H^ra^x:rp"w‘°::icL have” helped children and their 

parents release each “XthreMW^WDeM'””'’'* her father to the Sun- 
The teacher welcom^ thre ) ^ of the 

day school group and helped „[,seived that the father made no 

room. During the morning, t Dehbie on his 

move to help Debbie join jj* "ot participants. As they were 

lap. Both Debbie and he Come agmn 

leaving, the teacher said, ) ^ down the slide, 

next Sunday and 1 11 sh^v yo“ ^ ^ j.^a5r next to Debbie’s while 

Two months later Dehbie $ d y uz^ies or crayons. The teacher 

Debbie enjoyed working at the pmetei much further 

realized that Debbie and h« da y interested in being with her 

in releasing each other. De activities. Since Daddy was with 

daddy than in entenng the nu^ y other children, 

her only on Sundays, Debbie did only herself. The teacher 

She did not want him to help o possessing her daddy 

understood that Debbie had to n teacher suggested to the 

before she could share hu attCT Sunday school group until the 

father that he continue bnngmg nc ^ 

summer vacation. Then, the nex . jajdy should plan that she would 
sufBcient as a four-year-old, she ana ^To\ccis would 

be in Sunday school while he m 
' J arranged for other times donng me 
Imm^ately afle. four-yca-»ld Loma 
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school, her mother started to leave. Loma burst into tean, and svas not 
easily distracted by the nunerj' school activities. That morning the teacher 
helped by sajang, “Your mother and the other mothers all come bade here 
after plaj-time is o\er. Would jou like your mother to leave something 
with you so you will know that she will be back for you?” Two or three 
weeks later the teacher helped again by saying to Loma; “Hase you 
nobced what the children do when their mothers leave for a while? They 
smile and wave goodbye. Suppose you try that this morning. It’s lots of fun 
because you know your mother will come back soon.” 

It IS important to help children and their parents release each other. 
Both children and their parents take a step tmvard maturity as they recog- 
ni2e each other as independent personalities. For the child, release insnlses 
such learnings as 

• Des’eloping interest in the equipment and acthities of the nursery school 

• Feeling at home with the other people at nunciy school 

• Understanding that his parent comes back for him 

• Understanding that all parents come and go from nuneiy school 

• Undentanding that a parent and other members of the family must 
often center their attention on preparing food, shopping, and so on 

• Developing willingness to let the patent come and go as he needs to 

• Understanding that a parent comes and goes because of his interests, 
which are different from those of a child 

In the parent-cooperabvc tmrsety school, a child has further opportunity 
to explore his relationship to his mother when she comes to help the 
teacher. He learns that 

• Mother and the other mothers take turns helping the teacher at nursery 
school 

• When Mother is a helper at nursery school, she helps him and all the 
other children, just the way the teacher does 

• ^Vhen Mother is a sisitor at nuisery school, she can play with or help 
him whenever he needs her 

• When Mother is a helper, he is too. Together they do special things, such 
as passing the napkins for jnice^ and putting things away 

The teacher should constantly hdp parents appreciate what their chil- 
dren may learn as a result of the nunety school situaUon. She points out 
that both they and the children should take pride in their progress in 
releasing the children to the nuneiy group. She encourages the parents to 
take the responsibility for such release, and compliments them on helping 
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their children achieve autonomy and independence. Aware of evidence 
suggesting need for further release, and of evidence that release is fully 
accomplished, she makes notes sudi as the following to include in the 
folder for each child and to mention to parents: 

It was almost noon today before Linda started asking about going home. 
Today Daisy had a nice dress on. She told me she is afraid to get it soiled. 
Priscilla goes at her play with real vim. She is not fastidious about herself 
when playing in the dirt piles, and there appears to be no notion of clean- 
liness standing m the way of her fun. 

When teacher and mother work together in helping a child bridge the 
gap between his home and school, they may share his successes and note 
his progress. Neal’s mother was eager to help him achieve a world of his 
own, independent of his family. But at the same time she was tolerant of 
his dependency, and understanding about the effort Neal had to make to 
release her. When he was three years and eight months old, he sometimes 
had her come with him to nursery school and stay next to him during the 
time that the teacher and the children talked together, seated in a circle. 
One morning when Neal was thus seated next to his mother, he whispered 
to her: "I know this song. You don’t.” He w-as proud of recognizing the 
song he had been learning in his nursery' school world, and he was glad to 
share it with his mother. Both NcaVs mother and teacher were pleased 
with this evidence that he was finding satisfaction in a nursery school 
activity that was different from his home activities. Tlicy recognized his 
remark as a landmark on his road to self-sufficiency. 

Two months later, Neal considered himself “almost four.” In this role 
he was able to do what be and his mother had agreed upon. 

MOTJiCR Wlien will you be able to go to nursery school without me? WHien 
juu ate foul? 

NEAL Yes. 

One day his mother asked, "Now that yx>u ate almost four, would you like 
to go to nursery school by yourself with the other boys and girls?" “Okay,” 
he said, and went willingly along when the niiisciy school’s car stopped 
for him. 

Nursery school pcrsonncl—leachen, motlien, observers, and participants 
—think of releasing children as a major factor in both school and family 
life. Tliis it shown in the followingcxccrpt from a nursery .school handbook 
for parents: 

Can you release your child 
— to his own doings 
— to pby with other children 
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— to pJay with the babysitter 

— to daddy 

— to being one of the nursery group when you are assisting 

TTie point at which your child ghTs his attention to something or someone 
else depends on whether he is free to cany out his own wishes, getting help 
when he passes his own limits, and whether he is respected as a penon in his 
own right. 

Following arc some situations with suggestions on how we may help our 
children help themselves and assume responsibility for themselves. 

Mrs. C IS assisting at schord Her child, Nancy, needs someone to help her 
lift the baby-buggy down the step. Mrs. C. goes on with what she is doing 
as the teacher helps Nancy. The mother does not rush to her daughter's side. 

Jean, age 2W, is making a tower with her blocks. Jean cries as the blocks 
fall. Mother says, "Too bad. How can ytiu put them back again?” Rather than 
helping Jean pul the blocks back, the mother p>es on with what she is doing.* 

Helping Children Leave 

When children are getting acquainted with nuisciy school, or arc In a 
period of new awareness with regard to it, they need help in understanding 
their role m relation to It. The teacher can help them learn that the school 
and all the toys and equipment will be there when they return to it. She 
says, "All the things will be here when you come back. The playhouse, 
Timmy, will be here. Maybe you and Jane can have another tea party 
there next time.” Usually most children are reassured in this way, and are 
willing to leave. 

When one of the children is loathe to leave a favorite toy, the teacher 
can talk with his mother; "Johnny wanb to wear the fire hat home today 
and bring it back next time. Would you like to have him do that?” The 
pleasure that the child gets in taking the toy home more than offsets the 
occasional loss of equipment. Furthermore, children learn respionsibility by 
being trusted. 

A child who feels that what he has enjoyed can be enjoyed again is free 
to leave or go on to other activities. He needs especially to feel secure in 
the human relations of the situation he is leaving. Saying “goodbye" to 
his teacher is an important part of his departure. Even more important 
is his teacher’s warm response: “Goodbye, Dan. See you Friday.” Dan goes 
off happily, knowing that his teacher will welcome him back. 

Not Going to School 

Part of learning to do something is exploring what happens when one 
docs not do it. For instance, a child who is learning to go to bed has not 

*Vimn EdmistOQ Todd, ed., Coo^«to« Stirxry School Handbook (Long Beach. 
Calif : Long Beach Coundl of Coopcnbvc Nuisetjej, 1957), pp. 3&-37. 
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really mastered going-to-bed until he has also explored and mastered not- 
going-tO'bed. Adults must help a child with not-doings as svell as with 
doings. One of the most important not-doings is of great concern to 
teachers; namely, not-going-to-school. As the experienced teacher knows, 
if a child explores not-going-to-school when he is in nursery school, and if 
his parents are not well prepared to help him with this exploration, his 
absence from school may be disquieting to the nursery school group, and 
may lead to other absences by himself and by other children. TTie experi- 
enced nursery school teacher Imows that early tn the school year, before the 


Saying "Hello" to mother and "Goodbye" to teachers is a happy part of 
nursery school. 
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novelty of the ne%v experience has worn off, she must acquaint the parents 
with the fact that most children sooner or later will explore the limits of 
not going to school. She must help parents, individually and in their group 
meetings, undentand how to interpret Johnny’s “No” about going to 
school, and how to help Johnny quickly and happily make the transition 
from going to school because of parental insistence to going of his own 
volition. 

\Vhen parents help their children with the question of not-going-to- 
school, they contribute toward the building of the children’s conscience. 
Four- and five-ycar<ild children develop a consciousness of what they 
should do in terms of the views held by their favorite adults. It helps them 
to know what their parents think; for instance: 

“You will be going to kindergarten next year, and this is your only chance 
to go to nuneiy school.” 

"rve paid for you to go to school, and youll have to go.” 

“Daddy has gone to work to earn money so that you can go to school.” 
"Daddy has his job, and you have your job— going to school.” 


THE CURRICULUM FOR PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

The tendency has existed to bring the curriculum down from higher 
schools svithout regard to whether the instructional methods and materials 
of the higher school were appropriate for younger children. Since a child 
goes from kindergarten into elementary school, for instance, there is a real 
temptation to overemphasize reading readiness in the kindergarten instead 
of leaving it primanly to the Srst grade. Furthennoj^ there is the tempta- 
tion to make the nursery school child ready for kindergarten by having him 
learn, among other things, to sit quietly while waiting for the teacher to 
lead some large-group activity. The absurdity of such expectations is readily 
apparent to those who work with preschool children. 

The curriculum is determined, not by anticipation of later curricula, but 
by the nature of the children at a |»rticuIaT age level. What are the prob- 
lems a three-yar-old child faces in our society? What abilities has he de- 
veloped by the time he is three years old? What is he especially interested 
in doing? What limits does he find difficult to penetrate socially, physically, 
emotionally, intellectually? The answers to these questions must be used 
in planning the curriculum for the three-year^sld; the answers to similar 
questions, in planning the curricula for the four- and the five-year-old child. 
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Comparison of Preschool and Elementary School Curricula 

The preschool and elementary sdiool curricula are both child-centered. 
What the diild is able to do at his age level m his community deteimincs 
nhat is especially important for the school to do «'ith him at each age. 
The child’s in-school experience reinforces his oilt-of-school cxpenence, 
and vice versa. His school experience prepares him for a fuller life out of 
school, and for a fuller life m later j’cars. Teachers need to know the range 
in characteristics and the developmental problems of the children at the 
age level they teach. They need to know the interaction of children with 
the adults and other children of the community. By giving their attention 
to the group activities appropnale to the chfldren, as wdll as to the individ- 
uality of each child, teachers further the development of the children. 

The curriculum for preschool children is an experience curriculum. It 
has to be, for the children ate not able to deal with abstractions. 'The three- 
year-old moves into simple abstractions, such as thinking of a cat that is 
not present as well as one that is. The four-ycat-old can deal with unique 
past and futbre events. Tlie five-ycarold is able to plan with continual 
changes in the plans. By the time the child is six and one half years old, 
he is able to cope vvith symbols wnlten on a page, and to recall experiences 
and relate them to the syTiiboh. The nursery school and kindergarten cur- 
ricula provide the child wth a wealth of sensory experience which consti- 
tutes the experiential background for reading, discussions, and the more 
mature thinking presupposed in the elementary school cumculum. 

The nursery school curriculum contributes an important concept to 
teaching children of all ages; namely, children need to have a full, real 
experience replete with stimulations for the senses. An experience which 
is vivid to several of the senses of a child— sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, 
and the kinesthetic sense— becomes background for immediate expression 
through art media, dramatic play, and other wba) expression. Tlie nursery 
school emphasizes experience that is more vivid to the child because of his 
greater degree of involvement in it. 

"rhe nursery school equipment is replete with real artifacts of the social - 
order, and toys that are models or replicas of vehicles, furniture, and other 
accessories of the social order. 'These enable the children to think directly 
about such objects with a minimum of abstraction. They play in a play- 
house that has many elements of their own home. Their play in kinder- 
garten brings into ascendancy the blocks which convert from house walls 
to railroad bridge as rapidly as tiie more mature thought of the five-year- 
old flows from one to the other. TTie fint-grade equipment accentuates 
sheets of paper and books as the children move into word recognition and 
other reading experiences. In succeeding grades of the elementary school 
there is a tendency to minimize the "real experience” equipment that char- 
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actenzes all learning from concrete cspericnce, and to maximize use of 
"abstract” materials that assume a bacf^round of real experience, which 
the children may or may not have had. Indeed, the nursery school curricu- 
lum has implications for improved teaching in the elementary school, 
emphasizing the need for actual experience with real situations— bringing 
facets of the community and home living into the classroom, going out into 
the community to view those same facets, and other facets related to them, 
m their original setbngs. 

The range of subjects suitable for a group of preschool children to ex- 
perience is as broad as that for elementary school children. The experiences 
of the preschool group, as well as those of the elementary school, may be 
describe under the headings 


• Health and Safety 

• Physical Education 

• Social Studies 

• Science 

• Geography 


• Mathematics 

• Language Arts 

• Arts and Crafts 

• Music 

• Social Sensitivity 


The curriculum for preschool groups covers the whole range of living. Iti 
some areas~for instance, mathematics— only a few simple concepts arc of 
concern to preschool children. But these concepts are so important that 
they must be developed in a variety of real situations so that they will be 
available as a foundation for later study. 

In one sense, the curriculum of tlie nursery school is limited because of 
the slow rate of movement and learning of young children. This slowntss 
is apparent only in contrast to the rates of older children and adults, who 
are more adept. Actually, the rale of learning seems slower only’ because 
of its different quality. Preschool children have greater diffusion in their 
learning; older people have greater definition. The quality of diffusion 
characterizes all beginning learning. It provides the learner with a breadth 
of sensory’ reaction from which he later gradually extracts what is, for him, 
of most worth. For instance, the musicsKy talented child extracts from the 
rhythm experiences of a preschool group those aspects of music which a 
sensitive ear sorts out. A child who is Jess attuned to sounds may sort out 
a succession of movements into the beginnings of dance; a child who is 
highly verbal may pay attention primarily to the w ords used in songs. The 
vivid, cxpesvttvce ol pTOtbod cvwsicwlwsft awd its sf/cwf pace 

enable each child to gain what he will from each situation. 

During their preschool years, children learn to respond to verbal direc- 
tions. They learn primarily by responding to subliminal cues, and especially 
to the actions they observe and the tones of voice that they hear. They 
imitate what the teacher does and what older and more mature or more 
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experienced members of Ihe group do. Thq- learn, to a large extent, by 
trial and success and by tnal and error. Of course, the teacher guiding their 
learning uses \’ery simple instniclions, but she does not depend on it that 
the children will respond to them until they have had ample opportunity 
to relate these serbal stimuli to the expected responses. Her serbal instruc- 
tions fint accompany— theix, much later, taVe the place of— other stimuli. 

On the other hand, the elementary school teacher, working with more 
mature children, relies to a considerable extent on purely verbal instruc- ^ 
tion. She probably should appreciate further what the wise nursery school 
teacher knows; namely, orjly after successful practice with materials, ex- 
amples, and other audiovisual stimuli, can children use the verbal instruc- 
tions that accompan)' the practice effecthely in place of the concomitant 
stimuli. The elementary school teacher who profits from nursery school 
experience depends on a xanety of stimuli and on real situations, but not 
on s-etbal stimuli alone. 

The kindergarten was « elcomed hy educators as an opportunity for intro- 
ducing the preschool child to many facets of hsnng, a foundation for sub- ' 
sequent )'ears of schooling. Now educators recognize that many of the 
concepts, skills, attitudes, and interests of the kindergarten child arc more 
appropriately taught to jounger children. W'hen nunery school experience 
is proxided for three- and four-year-old children, the kindergarten is free to v 
prort’de those experiences especially important for five-year-old children. 
\Vhen kindergarten is available, the first grade can take up at once reading 
readiness and other problems that interest six-jearold children, without 
having to recapitulate the preschool experiences. By having schooling at 
each age lex’el especially planned in terms of the needs and interests of 
children at that age lexel, the school furthen the optimal development of 
children. 

Table 5-1 gives some of the skills, altitudes, and concepts which are 
developed by the curriculum for three-, four-, and five-year-old children. 
These and other learnings are discussed in detail in Chapters 6-15. Pres- 
entation of them here gives an overview' of the nursery school objectives 
and shows their relation to the kindergarten ofajectis-cs. These nursery and 
kindergarten objectirw, developed in terms of the characteristics of chil- 
dren at three, four, and five years of age, are for use in preschool groups 
whether they are an int^ral part of a school system or are independent of 
it; whether they arc child- or day-care centers, parent-cooperatives, or pri- 
x'atdy operated or church-sponsored nursery schools or kindergartens. 

The curriculum de\-eloprf in terms of the behavior expected of three-, ^ 
four-, and five-year-old children is built around the succession of seasons 
in the year. 'ITiree-ycar-old children in nursery school Ih'e through the 
holidays and other activities of each season in succession. Four-year-old 
children have a fuller experience as rticy participate again in the seasonal 
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activities of the society in which they live. Kindergarten children are able 
to anticipate holidays and events associated with each season, as well as to 
participate in a wide vanety of seasonal ev’ents. 

The program of activities developed for three-year-old children should be 
simple; the program for four-year-old children, somewhat more concen- 
trated. Programs developed for prelcindeigarten children are of course 
simpler and less concentrated than those for kindergarten children. With 
each succeeding age level, it is possible to has'c a greater amount of group 
activity. As the children mature, the highly informal and unstructured 
program for young nursery children is gradually replaced by a program 
which still primarily provides for each child individually but also provides 
for children who are developing the social skills necessary for working 
together, especially in small groups. 

Each Group Is Unique 

Although it is possible to define the preschool curriculum in terms of 
learnings to be expected of children at each age level, it is also to be kept 
in mind that each group of children is unique in many ways, and that the 
curriculum for the group will be correspondingly unique in many respects. 
For instance, the weather varies from community to community and the 
preschool curriculum varies accordingly. A preschool group in the northern 
part of the United States has extended winter weather, and children learn 
to take turns with sleds and snow saucen. A preschool group in the southern 
part of the country has little or no winter weather, hence children learn to 
take turns on tricycles, playground slides, and climbers all through the year. 

The needs and interests of preschool children also are somewhat dif- 
ferent from year to year, and from group to group. One group may have a 
preponderance of boys whose great interest is carpentry; another group, a 
preponderance of girls who enjoy music and dancing; a third group, about 
an even number of boys and girls all of whom seem unusually mature. 
Whatever the composition of the group, it affects the planning of activities 
appropriate for the children. 

Another factor that makes the curriculum unique for each preschool 
group is the personality of the teacher. Each teacher emphasizes different 
parts of the program, depending on her individual interests and talents. 
A teacher who enjoys arts and crafts is especially apt to come across inter- 
esting variations that will enridi the art and craft activities of her children. 
A teacher who has a background of science hears the road-grader, the street- 
sweeper, and other machinery at work in the community and shares her 
enthusiasm for such phenomena wiBi the children. Each teacher enriches 
the preschool curriculum according to the activities that she enjoys with 
the children from day to day throughout the school year. 
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TTie Curriculmn for Preschool Groups of a Religious Nature 
TTie curriculum of the preschool group which meets for an hour of wor- 
ship is essentially that of any other pre^ool group, but differs from it in 
having additional expectations of the children. TTiese additional objectives 
are not in conflict with any of the ohjectis'cs listed in Table 5*1 or those 
described in Chapters 6 through 15; they are extensions of them. They may 
be described as attitudes, beliefs, skills, and concepts to be developed 
with the children through the experiences of the curriculum. They have 
points of difference according to the denomination of the church attended, 
but they usually include the following: 


Atiitudes: 

Loving 

Friendly 

Cooperative 

Helpfvd to the teacher and to the 
group 

Siilb; 

Saying a simple prayer 
Saying a simple grace 
Sharing what we have 
Giving to othen 
Handling great religious books 
with care 


Beliefs: 

I like juu 
You like me 
We like to go to our 
church {or synagogue) 


Concepts. 

God 

Oneself as a spiritual being 

GIadness-<.g., We are glad that 
flowcR bloom; that we ate grow- 
ing; that we are learning to take 
turns; that we have our church 
(or synagogue). 


SORtE WAYS TO HELP A PRESCHOOL GROUP 
LEARN 

Many w'ays of helping the children learn different subject fields will be 
discussed subsequently in relation to specific Gelds, but some methods are 
of such general use that they irray belter be dbeussed here. 

The teacher, no matter what subject field she may be emphasizing, is 
always faced with questions about how to handle the group of children: 
Should she work with the children as rme large, single group, or should she 
w-ork with them in small groups, or even individually? Should she plan an 
actirit}’ as one of those to be selected while the children play and make 
their own choice of what to do, or should she plan it to be done under her 
direct guidance? How the teacher answers such questions each day will 
have much to do with her success in guiding the children in desirable 
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ways, and in helping them learn optimally with a inaxiinum of pleasant 
experience. 

In planning how to handle a group of children, the teacher should keep 
in mind the fact that a major task of preschool children is to leam how to 
be part of a group. Children entering nursery school or kindergarten re- 
quire a variety of experience in both small and large groups over a con- 
siderable period of time before they can be expected to behave easily as 
part of a group. A preschool child docs not automatically move with a 
group— he learns to do so. nie teacher, therefore, must always plan learning 
activities for the children so that a concomitant Icariiing will be pleasure 
in the group experience, or at least the avoidance of displeasure in it. 

Planning for Free Choice of Activities 

Since preschool children are just learning to paitifip^tc in group activi- 
ties, they find it fatiguing to do so for more than a short interval at a time. 
To conform to a teachcr-ccntcred group situation ® concentration 

beyond their age level. Often a child held too long ^ group activity 
recoils from such conformity by excessive or socially undesiraTile overt 
behavior. The vvise preschool teacher therefore plans primarily to have the 
children choose their o\vn activities, each continuing an activity only so 
long as he wishes. 

Fre<«hoice activities can be planned for either outdoors or indoors, but 
in either case they must be primarily activities already familiar to the pI^ 
school child. If he is to control his own activity with only an occasional 


children need brief experiences as part of a large group. 


] ■ 
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period of direct interaction with the teacher, he must not be learning a new 
actisitj’ in which his trials will jidd crrois as readilj- as successes, nor can 
he be carrjing on some dangerous acthity, such as hammering, or sawing. 
His teacher therefore should set op for his free<hoice activity such out- 
door centen of interest as sandbox, playhouse, or wheeled sehiclcs to sup- 
plement the stationary' climbing apparatus. Depending upon the number 
of adults available to work with the children, the teacher plans for addi- 
tional activities under supervision; perhaps, for three-jear-old children, a 
new activity such as blowing soap bubbles, or for a group of four- or five- 
jcar-old children, construction activities. 

Free-choice activities indoors should be achvitics which arc known to the 
children, and are not dangerous. These include the housekeeping comer, 
tlie dress-up comer, blocks, the push-toys for younger children, the rocken, 
and the quiet-activity table. The extent to which the teacher may supple- 
ment these with other activities, perhaps new ones, which require super- 
vision continuously, depends upon the number and training of adults avaS- 
able to help the children. 

Planoing Large Group Activities 

Planning primarily for the children to choose their own activities does 
not preclude large-group activities. The skillful teacher gathers the children 
into one large group whenever it is appropriate to do so. She knows that 
one of the ways children learn to enjoy and participate in group experience 
is to be part of a large group gathered together for some important reason. 
She does not hesitate, therefore, to ask all of the children to meet with her 
to discuss briefly what will be done on the nature walk or study trip they 
are about to take, or to listen briefly to some story that is of interest to 
cverjune in the group. \\'henevcr she has something to take up with all the 
children, she uses a prearranged signal to have them come together. Tlien 
she works with the group as a whole, but only for a brief time, the length 
of which depends upon the age level of the thildrcn and their experience 
in being part of a group. 

^Vhenever she is working with the large group of children, the teacher 
should be careful to see that one 01 mote assistants are available to work 
with the children who at that monicnt are not ready for or interested in 
participation in the la^e group. She should realize the individual differ- 
ences among children that affect learning of an activity such as group par- 
ticipation, and should realize that each child participates in large-group 
activities as much as he is ready to do so. At no time, therefore, should 
she expect all of the children to paitici^te in such an activity— even if it 
is eating. The food is available; almost eveijxjne is enjoying it; but no child 
has to eat, or has to be part of the group at tiiat time, unless he wants to do 
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so. His teacher should make sure that a demurring child is aware of the 
choice he js making, but in no way penalize him for it. The child who has 
his refreshment served at play in the sandbox has to learn by experience 
that it is more fun to have it at the table with the other children and his 
teacher. “Maybe tomorrow you xvill join us at the table,” says the teacher 
who earlier invited him to participate in the group activity. But she asoids 
saying that he has to join the group. He will arrive at self-discipline more 
surely and successfully if he does so out of choice rather than under adult 
pressure. 

Keeping in mind a child’s need for a rhythm of rest and actinty, many 
teachers plan activities of interest to all the children at a time when the 
children are most rested. One nursery school teacher working with four- 
year-old children felt that a large-group activity was especially appropriate 
as the first activity of the morning. She liked to start her preschool group 
by galhenng the children into one large group for a brief talking lime in 
which they planned whatever special activity they wanted to carry out 
that morning. Another teacher felt that her group of three-ycar-old children 
should start their day with their own choices of activity, and should meet 
as a large group at refreshment time, at which time she often read a story 
to them or talked with them while th^ were still together as a group. 
Each teacher should gather together the entire group of children at what- 
ever time seems most in keeping with the rhythm of rest and activity of 
that group of children. All teachers should see that no child is forced to 
participate when the group meets, and that it meets only so long as it takes 
up something of concern to everyone, never to the point of fatigue. 

Neighborhood tours, nature walks, and study trips to some point of 
interest in the larger community arc large-group activities which are im- 
portant as a means of enriching the preschool program. The success of 
them depends on teaching the chOdren to stay together as a group. The 
“magic rope” is a device for helping them leam to do this. By holding 
onto the rope each child has a tangible reminder that he is part of the 
group. 

The "magic rope,” of course, is a smooth, lightweight cord which the 
children enjoy holding. After the children have been accustomed to using 
it, it is replaced by an imaginsiy rope tvhtcfa likewise keeps them together. 
Older children can hold hands and go, two by two, along the sidewalk, but 
younger children like to have their bands 1^ their sides, and to use the 
magic rope. 

Planning Activities for Small Groaps 

In a well-staffed school, adults are available in sufficient numbers so that 
the choice of activities for children includes one or more small-group 
activities. These are of four kinds: 
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1. An actm^ that is nev.' to the children (e.g., water coloring, testing 
objects to see if thej’ float) 

2. An activity in which children need assistance frequently {e.g., easel 
painting, carpentry) 

3. hlaking some object of mleiesl to the children but too difficult for 
them to do unaided (e.g., putting brads into a movable puppy made 
from construction paper) 

4. Talking with children as they examine objects nesv to them {eg., petri- 
fied wood, a magnet, a Japanese doU) 

In such activities, adult guidance should be continuously available. A 
calm adult in charge of the activity males the difference between a good 
learning situation and one that is unsatisfactory or is terminated too quiddy. 
It is difficult for the teacher to give more than a bnef moment to helping 
with the actii’ity because she must also supenise and enrich the other 
actmties that are interesting other groups of children at that same time. 
If 3 child suddenly needs help in settling an argument or going to the 
bathroom, the teacher must see that he gets it immediately, at the time 
he is most ready to learn from the experience. 

The small-group activit)- js essentially one in which each of smeral chil- 
dren has access to adult guidance m learning at his oum rate and at the 
level of des-elopment of which he is capable. Such timing in learning is 
not possible for all the children in a leadier-ctntered large-group situation; 
it is expensively achieved in an individual learning situation. Small-group 
activities make it possible to pace a child as he Jeams at bis owti rate when 
he is ready for learning. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of a small-group activity is that it pro- 
vides a learning situation with a simultaneous talking situation. The oppor- 
tunity to talk as one works is highly important for preschool children who 
are at ages in which they are developing the use of language. 


THE DAY FOR A PRESCHOOL GROUP 

The daily program for a preschool group is planned in terms of the needs 
of the children, especially their need for a rhythm of rest and activi^. 
Children need to experience such a rhythm in order to establish it vvithin 
their pattern of lin’ng. Bj’ resting after activity, they leam to recognize 
their need for such a sequence. Thqr live it and leam it. 

Meeting the Needs of the Cluldieu 
TTie art of taking a group of children tfirough a day, a morning, or even 
an hour of acb'vities is based on senritrvity to the behavior of the children 
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in tlie group. The teacher, at first consdously and presently out of habit, 
notices the signs of fatigue in the children: 

J . Tlie child who usually plays cooperatively with others is at odds with 
one or more of the group 

2. The child who is skillful in canning an object suddenly drops something 

3. A child IS cut or hurt when either he or another child is no longer 

accurate in judging distance 

4. The child who usually shares and takes turns is no longer willing to do 

so and insists on being pos$essi\-c 

Such are the signals that tell the teacher to help the group shift to another 
kind of activity, to remind the children to go to the bathroom, to have a 
restful activity, to have juice or other refreshment, or, if it is toward the 
end of the school session, to get ready to go home. The attention span of 
the children must be taken into account in planning the activities of a 
preschool day. 

Here is a playhouse conversation between Keal, three years and five 
months of age, and Susan, five years and two months of age. Negative 
behavior, sudden aggression, and disinterest are all cues for the teacher. 
NeaJ responds to the word heney by becoming angry. Shortly thereafter 
Susan becomes angry, expressing her negative feelings by saying that she 
IS going home, a ty’pical expression of an older preschool child. 

SUSAN Let’s make dinner. 

(Both Neat and Susan busy themselves getting out mps, other dishes, and 
silverware for setting the table) 

NEAL {picking up a cup) Whal’s Ihb? 

SUSAN 'That’s lea. Here (hands Neal a spoon). And you have to stir it. 
That makes it good. 

NEAL {slurps) That’s hot. Mine is hot. It slays hot. 

(A feiv minutes elapse while the partlomine continues) 
susvN Honey, Tm pouring some tea for jtju. 

NEAL (angrily) I am not “honc/'l I don't w'ant teal 1 am going to pour it 
back on! 

(Afore time elapses while the play continues) 

SUSAN (lying down) I am going to sleep. Keep quiet! 

(Neat sings) 

SUSAN I am going home now! 

NEAL Why? 

SUSAN Because you’re not quiet. I want to go to bed. 

The teacher observing such pJay should consider the ages of the children 
and their usual ways of playing together, then decide whether or not the 
children will be able to go on with their play or whether the negative 
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feelings will disrupt it. If she feels that the negatis e feelings are disruptive, 
she should step into the play situation and provide a change of actisity. 
If the time is close to the usual nap or refreshment time, she may interpret 
the negative behavior as a sign that the diildtcn are growing tired and are 
ready for rest or refreshments. 

Her experience with individual children should enable a teacher to pre- 
dict the transitions a child will need and fit them into those the group will 
need. For instance, she may nobce that four-jear-old Stanley, a child who 
learns easily and concentrates well, is doing a puzzle. She must beep in 
mind that Stanley will keep at the puzzle until he finishes it and, at that 
point, will go suddenly out of control. She prevents this by worbng with 
him, helping him to relax as he works, minimizing his need for a pendulum- 
swing from deep concentration and control to lack of control. Thus the 
teacher can anticipate a trouble spot and prevent its erupting into a group 
disturbance. Then, smoothly, she can accomplish a transition for Stanley 
within a transition from one group activity to the next; “We’re going to 
have juice now, Stanley. Will you go out to the sandbox and tell Mrs. 
Jones, please?” The big-muscle activity of tunning is the contrast that 
Stanley needs to the small-muscle activity he has had in putting the puzzle 
pieces together. 

^Vhc^ a teacher shares faalities, play areas, or indoor space with other 
teachers, she often has to observe a time schedule without letting the 
children become aware of the precise timing of their activities. She should 
plan an activity which can be finished easily within the lime allotted and 
should allow ample time for cleaning up, the children helping adults pick 
up and put away playthings. For the tisti* or three-minute inten'als svith 
the more mature children who finish ahead of others she needs a wealth 
of brief entertainments— a little song, something from the science comer 
to show the children, a simple finger play, or an explanation to enrich their 
thinking. 

A schedule that is tight can yet allow for the individual child to paint 
more pictures while his group goes on to another activity and a second 
group comes into the room. Sympathetic teachen who are interested in 
children anticipate this occasional situation. The children also accept it 
casually, knowing that it is possible to choose between rounding out some 
constructive individual activity and joining the group in its next activity. 
As long as the individual child has a real sense of belonging to his group, 
he slips back into it quietly. Tiros, individual needs are met within the 
preschool program while ils rhythm of rest and activity helps the children 
learn to enjoy conforming to a daily schedule. 

Sample Programs 

Although the program for each day is created uniquely out of the needs 
and interests of the children, it is posable to describe the succession of 
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events dunng a typical session, and to assign to them a time sequence such 
as is likely to occur. The precise timing of each event depends on the 
reactions of the children that day and how the teacher feels about pro- 
longing or shortening each activity. 

In working out its daily program, eadi preschool group takes into account 
the patterns of living of its patrons as well as the pattern of living needed 
by the children. Following is a program used as a basis for daily planning 
in a day-care center, and another used in a parent-cooperative nunei)- 
school in another community. 


Program of a Day-Care Center for Nursery School and Kindergarten Children 

TIME ACTIVITV COMMENT 

7:00 Amval, health inspection Children are brought by patents until 
Choice of indoor plav activities 9:00 


8:30 Morning snack 


Play 

11.00 Washing for lunch 
Lunch 
Nap 

2:30 Get up: dress 
Refreshments 
Oatdoor play, weather 
permitting 
Quiet activities 

5:00 Parents call for children 


E-g., milk, toast, cod-liver oil 

Kindergarten children leave for public 
school 

Outdoor play if weather permits 

Nursery school children have early 
lunch 

Kindergarten children have lunch 
when they return from public school 

Birthdays are celebrated with juice 
and cake 

E.g, stories, music, table activities, 
blocks 

The center closes at 5:30 


Program for a Parenl-Cooperatisv Nursery School 


9:15 Arrival; health inspection 
Talking time 
Free choice of activities 


10.15 Handwashing: toiletingas 
needed 
Resting 

10:35 Refreshments 

Craft project as well as free 
choice of activities 
11:45 Going home 


COMMENT 

Mothers get older children off to 
school and then bring preschool 
chi7dien 

Children plav outdoors if weather 
permits 


Most children participate in the craft 
project 

Mothers need to be home to have 
lunch for school-age children 
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In operation, these programs arc fiesible. Actuallj-, each teacher must 
woik out her o\\n general schedule and the dafly deviations within it. For 
instance, a teacher of a parent-cooperative group in California plans a 
momii^ program in terms of outdoor a^ivilies. After she greets each child 
and quickly notes his state of health, she guides him toward vigorous play 
with tric)c]es, $^vings, climbers, sandbox toys, or rocking boats. During the 
first part of Uic morning she brings the children inside in small groups for 
activities planned in terms of the curriculum. She depends on assistant 
mothers and a variety of outdoor equipment to keep the other children well 
occupied in play. Midmoming, after the children have gone to the bath- 
room individually or in small groups, she works with the entire group of 
children while they rest and have juice together. Then, while assistants put 
away some of the play centers ai-ailable earlier, or supersise the outdoor 
play of children leaving the large-group activity, the teaclier is indoors 
helping the children with some simple art actiiity— making a collage, for 
instance. 'Die remainder of the morning she spends with the cliildrcn in 
their self<hQscn activities outdoors, in putting away apparatus, and in 
helping each child leave happily with his collage, jacket, and other posses- 
sions. By leaving the rocking boats and the balls out until cv-eryone has 
gone, the teacher is left free to talk iwib parents who have come to take 
their children home. She depends on assisting mothers to help the remain- 
ing children while she talks with a parent briefly or makes an appointment 
for a later conference. 

Teachers differ in the attention that they give from day to day to differ- 
ent kinds of activities. One teacher who is talented and schooled in music 
provides a great deal of music for the children. One year she bad a group 
mostly of gills, and she spent much time with them in dancing. She con- 
siders music so important that she b^ins the morning with musical activi- 
ties for the whole group, and sometimes continues vritli the music for as 
much as half an hour « hen she has a group of interested children. Another 
teacha enjoys being outdoors in the spring, when new leaves are budding 
and the plants arc changing rapidly. At least once a week she takes her 
group to a nearby wooded area for the latter part of each morning. Tliis 
variation of program in terms of the special interests of the teacher is 
highly desirable because it provides the chfldren with rich, full experience 
shot through with pleasure and enthusiasm. The preschool program h 
flexible enough to indulge teacher cntliusbnns along with a balanced cur- 
riculum. Tlic teacher need only be sure that she docs not neglect other 
aspects of a well-rounded eurrieulum. Al least every week or two the wise 
teacher checks to be sure that the children’s activities Iiave given each 
child opportunity for 

• Large-muscle development and snull muscle coordination 

• Futthering good health habits 
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• Communication of his ideas to both adalts and other children 

• Appreciation of stories 

• Expression m a variety of art media 

• Enjoyment of music 

• Exploration of his physical environment 

• Getting along well with other children 

• Undentanding the social order 

If any of these curriculum areas has been sighted, the teacher should plan 
activities involving them. 

The teacher should think of the day’s program as having two major 
functions: helping the children develop a routine way of living, and pro- 
viding them with new cxpenence. At fint thought, these two functions 
may seem at variance with each other. But on second thought, it is clear 
that the day’s program may be viewed as a familiar succession of activities 
with variation from day to day within each kind of activity. 

The First Day 

'The first day of school is an important one for the children as well as 
for their teacher. The children are approaching a new situation— new 
people, new locality, new activities. If their approach results in happiness, 
they will be encouraged to try other new situations. A pleasant first da) 
leads them to look forw'ard to other pleasant days with the preschool group. 
What each child wants is a friendly teacher who is really interested in 
him, an opportunity to explore his new situation safely, and familiar activ- 
ities which he enjoys. 

Realizing what the children expect, the teacher should plan a simple 
schedule of activities which will make the children feel at home, and 
should welcome each child individually and warmly. Talking with each 
child and using his name, she makes the child feel that she is a real friend 
who knows him: "What a pretty shirt you have. Tommy. You must like 
red, as I do. See, your shirt and my belt are both red." By using the names 
of the children, the teacher can quickly learn them and start to know how 
each child reacts to different situations. 

From their first day, the teacher should introduce the children to the 
simple daily routine on which Biey can depend. She has rest time and juice 
time in the middle of the morning. She introduces the routine of putting 
playthings away at the end of the morning, before lunchtime. Since the 
children may be tired by the excitement of a novel experience, she requires 
them to do only what they volunteer to do, and is ready to conclude the 
morning activities somewhat early, if necessary. 
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During part of the morning the children should have opportunity for 
free-choice activities outdoors. This enables them to trj’ out the slide, 
swings, sandbox, climbers, and other apparatus, and to start learning de- 
sirable ways of using each. Another penod for free-choice activities ac- 
quaints the children with the play centers arranged indoors. 

A fint day should always inclode a story because story tune, a favorite 
time at home, links home with preschool group, mother nith teacher. The 
stoi)’ itself may reinforce this link if it is a story such as Papa Small.* 
WTiatever her choice of a title, the teacher chooses a well-written story' 
that deals with familiar experiences. The story' should be relatively short, 
because listening to a story in a group situation may be a new experience 
for some of the children. 

Story time is also a good time to talk briefly about one or two of the 
important ideas about school. Both individually and in a group, each child 
needs to be reassured in words about the secunty he has in his preschool 
group: "The grownups love you and vnll help you whenever you need help. 
The other children ate friends, too." Singing a friendship song is one way 
to bring in these ideas m words. Assisting mothers and teachers express 
their feelings and tell of their role as they start working w-ith the children: 
"I’m one of the mothers who loves you. May 1 help you with that shoelace, 
Stevie?" 

The importance of a child's first day in a preschool group, his first day 
after vacation, or his first day after an illness i$ apparent in the experience 
of Jimmy, not yet three years old, very happy much of his first day at 
nursery school because to him it represented considerable accomplishment. 
For months lie had w'atched the children at the playground nursery’ school, 
and had longed to have the children as his playmates. When he had asked 
his mother about going to the school, she bad explained that the nunery 
school did not take little boys who wet their pants. So Jimmy learned in 
two u’ceks how to keep dry pants by going to the bathroom. 

Jimmy was two years nine months old his first day at nursery school. His 
mother brought him and, after he was introduced to his new surroundings, 
asked, "Do you want roe to stay here with you. or may I go home and do 
the ironing?” Jimmy said, "Go home.’’ That day was a rainy day in March. 
No one thought to tell Jimmy’s inolher tliat rainy days were short school 
days, and that she should come for Jimmy at 11:30 instead of 11:45 a.m. 
By eleven o’clock. Jimmy was tired; by 11.-^, very tired. Other mothers 
came to take children home, but Jimmy’s mother did not come. Tlie 
teacher and her own little bov were busy putting things way while Jimmy- 
sat and waited. Finally his mother came and took him home. 

Tlic next morning and every rooming for the rest of the school year, 
Jimmy’s mother asked, "Do you want me to stay lierc with you, or may I 

•L«j Lcmli, PafMi Small (New Vott' Oihtd Umvcniff Picss, Inc., J951). 
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go home?” E\ery morning Jimmy answered, “Stay here.” When his mother 
had to go for any reason, Jimmy said, "I'll go with you." 

WTien nursery school bc^n the next fall, Jimmy had his mother stay 
for the first few times. Then one morning he said, "You can go home and 
do your ironing. I don't need you." Hb mother, who did not have any iron- 
ing to do that morning, went home. She felt that Jimmy’s unhappiness the 
first day of nunery school was finally integrated into a pleasant first year 
of schooling. 

Maintaining Routine Is Important 

The following examples emphasize the importance of routine in the day 
of the preschool child. 

Neal entered nursery school when he was a sensitive thrcc-and-a-half- 
year-old. He needed his mother to help him cope with the new children, 
new activities, and new location. Each morning he had her come with him 
and stay during the morning. By November he developed a mother-child 
routine fitting in svith the nursery school routine. He and his mother now 
came with the car-pool. WTien nursery school began, with all the children 
gathered together in a circle with their teacher, Neal sat in the circle with 
his mother beside him. As soon as the "Good morning” song was sung, he 
turned to his mother and said, “You go now.” He then waved goodbye to 
her in his special way as she left. 

The first nursery school morning following Christmas vacation, Neal s 
mother was with him for the entire morning because she was helping the 
teacher. The second morning, Neal had her come in the car with him, as 
usual. But the morning circle \va$ not held as usual. At her usual departure 
time Neal’s mother asked him, "Shall I go now?" "No, not yet,” Neal said. 
When Neal’s mother had to leave an hour later for an appointment, Neal 
went with her. 

'The next nursery school morning the circle was held as usual at the be- 
ginning of the morning. As soon as the "Good morning” song was sung, 
Neal whispered to his mother, "You go now," and she left. Tlie routine of 
nursery school made it possible for Neal to feel in command of himself 
and his situation again. He could pve his mother the proper signal at the 
proper tim^ and cany on by himself for the rest of the morning. 

'Tljis kind of experience is familiar to the wise preschool teacher. She is 
therefore careful to follow the simple routine of the morning— especially 
at the beginning of the school year, when children are reaching out for 
stabilizers, whenever school resumes after a holiday, and whenever a 
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^Vhen Neal was thrce-and-one-half j-eats old, he and his fi;'e-year-old 
brother Stanley were accustomed to walking to a neighbor’s house to drive 
to kindergarten wth the neighbor's git?, Susan, and her mother. Neal would 
ride back with Susan's mother. 1110 morning that Susan’s daddy was to take 
the car to work just at school time, the children were unable to accept the 
idea of Stanle)’ and Susan driving to kindergarten with Susan’s daddy but 
without Neal. Both boys burst into tears. Neal was speechless, but Stanley 
said, between his tears: "If }t)u change it, jiou call us. Then Neal svon’t 
come.” The tears of both boj's disappeared as soon as the original plan 
was put into operation. As usual, Susan’s mother drove Susan, Stanley, and 
Neal happily to kindergarten, left Susan and Stanley, and returned with 
Neal, who then vvalked home. 

This incident illustrates the reaction of preschool children to sudden 
changes in routine. The threc-j'car-otd children ate learning the routine. 
They expect consistency in it. To contemplate change in it suddenly is 
frastnting to the point of producing tears and other s>TTiptoms of an emo- 
tional reaction. If the change is not earned out, the three-jear-old child 
returns quickly to the happy stability of the kno\vn routine. 

The five-year-old also finds change m routine disturbing. He can cope 
with it, but he needs preparation well in advance. If the need for change is 
explained and assurance is given that the routine will continue with only 
the one exception, the change can then be carried through happily. 

A Weekly Hour in a Preschool Group 

AVhen children come once every neck or two to a preschool group, the 
program of their day also has a ihjtlim of activity, but the cycle is 
shortened. For instance, one teacher plans actiutics for the first three 
quarters of the hour, with refreshments during the last fifteen minutes of 
the hour. She feels that the children ate more likely to be quiet in the 
car while their parents take them home if they have had a quiet refresh- 
Juent time before leaving. 

\NTien her group of tbree-and-onc-balf- to four-and-one-half-ycar-old chil- 
dren was homogeneous with a la^er proportion of girls, this teacher found 
it possible to gather the children together as one large group for ten or 
fifteen minutes to heat stories. Assisting mothers staj-ed with the one or 
two children who preferred to pby quietly in the doll comer, in some other 
quiet actiN-ity indoon, or in the sandbox on the patio. When her group of 
children included several wgorous four-and-one-half-ycar-old boss, the 
teachCT planned a program of physical activity on the patio for them, with 
story and talking time indoors for the small group of children interested 
in tiut. 

The Itacbei planned variety within the program by having variety within 
the same tj’pc of activities each time, for instance: 
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1. Children needing phjsical outlets go to patio to play in sandbox, on 
sv^ng set, on climber, or on walking boards. 

First veek: Walking board between low triangle climbers, for boundng 
Second Week: Walking board fastened into large triangle climber, for 
balance and climbing 

Third ivecl:: Large wooden box next to triangle climber, for climbing and 
jumping 

2. Children interested in quiet activities work at tables with. 

First week: Cra)ons on white paper 

Second week: Puzzles 
Third week; Finger painting 

3. Children may choose the housekeeping comer, dress-up clothes, black- 
board, blocks or study of: 

First Mvek: A guinea pig 
Second week: A magnet 
Third week: A litter of puppies 

Although record keeping is kept to a minimum in the Sunday school or 
other weekly group, certain records need to be made. It is important to 
develop simple record-keeping techniques which can be cam’ed out qufddy 
and without interfering witli the rapport of preschool children and their 
teachers, enhancing it if possible. It is better use of adult time to haw 
attention centered on the children than on making a record. 

In a situation where many children are enrolled in comparison with those 
who attend, a name card can be made out for each enrollee. These are 
strung on a piece of yam long enough to hang around the child's neck 
comfortably. Wlien the child arrives, his name card is given him to wear. 
^\^len he leaves, it is left with the teacher who later uses it to make a 
record of attendance. 

Flexibility 

How does a teacher achieve flexibility in her planning for teaching? The 
experienced teacher often has flexibility because she has built up files 
resource material, carefully indexed and easily available. However, in addi- 
tion to the materials and experience in using them, she probably also has 
a real affection for the children and an interest in providing them w’ilh as 
rich an experience as she can. She antidpates the kinds of event which 
may occur in their lives, and is prepared on relatively short notice to help 
them cope with those events. 

Miss Grant, the teacher of a group of four-j ear-old children, knew that 
Sally’s family was considering a job promotion which might involve their 
moving. The morning that she saw the moving van pulling up to a house 
within a block of the nursery school, she quickly replaced her plans for 
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the day mth plans she had in mind to use when Sally was on the point of 
moving. How much better, she thought, to help Sally think about families 
moving before she is actually involved in such a move herself. Furthermore, 
Miss Grant knew that having friends and neighbors move in and out of the 
neighborhood was a sufficiently common occunencc that most of the chil- 
dren in her group «x)uld encounter its effects sooner or later. 

Miss Grant had already collected a file of material on moving. She had 
assembled several books, including Moving Day.^ The morning that she 
saw the moving s-an at a house a Mock from the school, she quickly glanced 
through these books and chose Moving Day as the principal book to use 
with the children. Looking further in her file, she found a reference to a 
resource box, and opened it to find enough cardboard moving vans to give 
each child one to fold and take home. 

In ananging the sandbox toys, Miss Grant carefully featured the large 
vans, and laid out doll furniture which could be used as furniture for a 
family moving. Before the first children arrived. Miss Grant also found 
time to talk with the moving men in order to find out their schedule for 
the morning. She concluded that she could wait until after refreshment 
time to take the children for a walk that would disclose the moving van 
and its actis’ities. Otr their return to the school the children could fold 
their little vans and play %vith them a short time before going home. 

Miss Grant is a flexible teacher in that she anticipates the needs of her 
pupils and is well equipped with matenals ready and organized for use. 
Her file includes materials having to do with a concrete mi-xer, ready to use 
on whatever day the concrete mixer is in the neighborhood.* Telephone 
rrran, New house. Bread truck. Kittens, Puppy, Ne»v pet. Birth of a baby, 
Hospital, arc other entries in her file. She has found occasion to use each 
of these entries when evidence of the needs of one or more of her children 
has warranted a change in her planning. 


Sifuurioru for Discosatm 


A nursery school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As 50U think of what to do m each situation, consider 
whether each course of action su^ested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from yovi own experience to justify 
your views. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given. 

SiruATiojf I As the director of a private nursery school you talk with 
parents wishing to enroll their children in the school. \Vhene\-er a mother 


D. 

day 


Mildred Comfort, Moving Day (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co.. 1958). 

Helen Heffcroan and Vivian Edm'ston Todd, The Kindergarten Teacher (Boston: 
C. Heath & Company, J960). Chapter 16 des««bes reorganizing a kindergarten 
to fake advantage of a concrete tnnet. 
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comes to see you about enrolling her diild. you should guide the conversation 
into discussion of 

• What she expects the school to do for her child 

• Her own interests and activities 

• The members of her family 

• UTiat her preschool child enjoys doing with her 

• The hind of nursery school that you have 

Situation 2 At the beginning of the school year, as the teacher for a 
parent-participation nursery school, you meet with the new mothers to discuss 
the school and answer their questions about it. In the comic of the meebng 
you plan to show them 

• The equipment and facilities of the school 

• The chart of “Expected Behavior’* in this book (Table 5-1) 

• Some of the arts and crafts items that the children take home 

• kVhat activities a child participates in during the school day 

• What additional equipment is needed 

Situation 3 In January the mother of fout-year-old Tom withdraw her 
son from the nunety group because she thinks he is bored m’th its activitie*- 
As the teacher pu realize that you need to make greater effort to communi- 
cate both to parents and children the importance of nursery education. You 
plan to 

• Have the next parents' meeting discuss “Helping Children with Their 
Problems’’ 

• Help the children be aware of what fun they have in the nursery group 

• Discuss Tom’s withdrawal with the mother of Tom’s best friend in the 
group 

• Say nothing to the children about Tom's leaving 

• Each year have an early fall meeting of parents to talk about nursery educa- 
tion for the child who is bored 

Situation 4 You have a new position teaching a preschool group which 
is one of two groups meeting at the same lime. 'The groups share one outdoor 
play area and such equipment as a piano and painting easels. You feel that 
)^ur neiv position nill make it nectssaiy for you to 

• Move all the group from one activity to another on time 

• Have a repertoire of brief activities such as finger plays and hand-puppet 
plays 

• Allow ample time for cleaning up after an activity 

• Avoid having creative children express themselves 

• Have day, punching bags, and other devices which provide emotional 
outlets 
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Current Piofessional Boolcs and Pamphlets 

Duvall, E\-elyn. Famify Development. IPhiUdelphta: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1957 [In discussing “Families with P/esd»ool Children” this book enu- 
merates the deselopmenta! tasks of preschool children two and a half to 
five years old.] 

Fletcher, Margaret I. The Adult and the Nursery School ChiW. Toronto: 
Univenity of Toronto Press, 1958. |A nursery school teacher in the Insti- 
tute of Child Study describes methods of teaching in keeping with con- 
cepts of mental hygiene.] 

Fuller, Elizabeth Mcchem. “VVhat Research Says to the Teacher about the 
Kindergarten.” Washington, D. C.; National Education Association, 
1961. (Summartzes current research findings pertaining to the kinder- 
garten.] 

Gardner, D. E. M. The Education of Young Children. Londoir: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1956. ["Ihe Ertglish natsery school for two- to five-year-old 
children is discussed from the standpoint of educational principles.] 

Hartley, Ruth E.. Lassience K. Frank, and Robert M. Coldenson. Under- 
standing Children's Play. New York' Columbia University Press, 1952. 
[Health p^onality development is fostered by dramatic play; play with 
blocks, water, clay and finger paint, and the use of graphic materials; as 
well as music and movement.) 

HeSeman, Helen (ed.). Cuiding the Young ChSd. Boston: D. C. Heath te 
Company, 1959. [This is one of the books which discuss teaching 
methods and materials used with children from kinderprten through 
third grade.] 

, and Vivian Edrniston Todd. The Kindergarten Teacher. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Company, I960. [Chapter 5 discusses the learning esperi- 
cnccs of kindergarten.] 

Leavitt, Jerome E. (ed.). Nursery-Kindergarten Education. New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1958. [Denise Farwxll, a former direc- 
tor of a preschool, outlines "Su^ested Nursery School Activities with 
Appropriate Methods and Materials.") 

MoustaJbs, C. E. and M. P. Berson. The Young Child in School. New York: 
William hfonow & Co., Inc., 1956. (Chapter I describes four theories of 
education and their rebted practices: bissez-faire, authoritarian, demo- 
cratic, and child-centered.) 

Moore, Sally Beth, and Phyllis Richards. Teaching in the Nursery School. 
New York: Harper & Rw, Publishers, 1959. [Contains suggestions about 
haWng excunions, science expeTicncc, and attention to special occasions 
throughout the year.] 

National Association for Nuncty Education. "What Does the Nursery School 
Teacher Teach?” Kingston, RJ-; College of Home Economics, University 
of Rhode Island, 1955. Cniis pamphlet points out that the teadier, 
together with patents, teaches a child to think tcH of himself, have 
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good work habits, appreciate good social li\ing. and understand the 
immediate norld around him.] 

NasTirra, John G. The Devefo^menf of Scientific Concepts in a Young Child: 
A Case Study. Nov York: Tcaclien College, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 1955. JA preschool child is able to raise significant 
questions, obsenc related incidents, and integrate information.] 

Piaget, Jean (Margaret Cook, frans.). The Constrvetion of Reality in the 
Child. Ne\i- York: Basic Books, 1959. [Books by Piaget report and inter- 
pret bclianor of preschool as well as older children.] 

Read, Kathenne H The Nursery School: A flumnn RelafiDnships Laboratory. 
Philadelphia- \\'. B. Saunders Co.. 1960. [Chapter 3 has to do m'th 
equipment and cuniailom; Chapter 6, wlh Iiciping children in routine 
situations.] 

Rudolph, Margucrita. Living and Learning in Nursery School. New York: 
Harper & Row, Pubhslieis, 1954. (Chapter 1 discusses "WTien Babies 
Lcas-e Home."] 

Stephens, Ada Dawson. Prosidmg Developmental Erpenenect for Young Chil- 
dren. Practical Suggestions lor Tcadiing Series. New York: Tcachen 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1952. [This 
booklet emphasizes the importance of planning a curriculum in the light 
of normal child development and the genuine needs and interests of the 
children m nursery- school, kindergarten, and first grade.] 

Taylor, Katherine \Miiteside. Porent Cooperative Nursery Schools. New York- 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1954. 
{This book contains many helpful suggestions regarding both the ch'i’ 
dten's curriculum as well as the parents’.] 

Trager, Helen C, and Marion R. Yarrow. They Learn Whet They Live: 
Prejudice in Young Children. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1952 [This pioneer study at the kindcigarten-primary level concluded 
that children at an early age learn and adopt attitudes tovvard racial and 
religious groups.] 

Wann, Kenneth D., M. S. Dorn, and E. A. Uddle. Fostenng Intellectual 
Development in Young Children. New York: Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1962. [A study of more than 230 
three-, four-, and fivc-yrai-old children in five preschool groups showed 
evidences of children's thinki'ng.I 


Filrru for Teachers and Parents 

A Day in the Life of a Five-Year-Old. New York: Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia University, 1949. 20 min.; sound, black and 
while. (Activities of a kindergarten group are guided throughout the day.] 
A Long Time to Grow, Part II- New York: New York University Press, 1954. 
35 min.; sound; black and white. (Four- and five-year-old children at 
Vassar College Nursery School.] 

Building Children’s Persoi^ities with Creative Dancing. Los Angeles; Educa- 
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tional F»1ni Sales Department, Univeisily of California, 1957. 30 mm.; 
sound; blixk and white, or color. (Each child creates dance movements as 
he expresses his feelings in a group listening to music.) 

Finger Painting hlethods. Chicago: Corrmet Instnichonal Film, 1954. Ji min.; 
sound; cofor. (Demonstrates techniques for guiding children in finger 
painting.) 

Growth Through a Two-Year Kindergarten. Cacbondale, III.- Department of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Southern Illinois Unnetsity, 1956. 17 mm.; sound; 
black and white, or color. [Actmties are planned and earned through.] 

Planning Creative Play Eguipmcnt for Young Children. Los Angeles- Office 
of Visual Communications, Unnexsity of California at Los Angeles, 1960. 
}6 min.; sound; color. (Shows how to devise play equipment suitable for 
stimulating dramatic play.) 

A Tn-o-Yctfr-OM Goes to the Hospital. Neiv York. New York University Film 
library, 1953. SO min.; sound; color. (When a two-yeais-and-five-months- 
old child goes to the hospital, the eight-day separation affects his behavior 
by himself, with hospital personnel, and with family visitors.) 

Understanding Children’s Dr<rwtngs- New York- A F. Films. Inc.. 1949. 
JO mm.; sound; black and white (Three- to seven-year-old children at the 
Manhattan [wish Center ptc^css from senbWes into forms and designs, 
and into story telling through pictures.) 


Filmstrips for Teachers and Parents 

A Day m a Jerusalem Kindergarten. New York. Pioneer Women, 1958. 58 
frames; silent with text; color. (Kindergartens are significant in helping the 
government, woiking mothers, and the children themselves.) 

A Day in the Kindergarten. Tujunga, CahL- Herbert M. Elkins Co., 1957. 
40 frames; silent with captions; black and while. (Shows a typical day in 
a well-organized and well-equipped kindergarten.) 

A Good Day in the Kindergarten. California Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. El Cerrito, Cahf.: Long Film Service, 1956. 20 min.; 60 frames; 
sound; color. (Produced by Helen Heffcman, this filmstrip shows groups 
of parents and teachers what a good kindergarten is like.) 

Children and the Church. St. Louis; Christian Board of Publication, 1955. 
(The National Council of Churches produced a series of filmstrips and 
disc recordings which include; "Nursery Schwl and the Church" (76 
frames; stienf with captions; block and white) and "Kindergarten Child 
and the Church” (72 frames; silent with captions; black and white).) 

^ing to School Is Fun. Jamaica, N.Y.: Eye Gate House, Inc., 1959. 29 
frames; silent ivith captions; color. (Shows such school activities as color- 
ing. listening to a story, having lunch, ringing songs, and playing in the 
school yard.] 

Kindergarten and Your Child. Detroit: Wayne University Audiovisual Mate- 
rials Consultation Bureau, 1951. -fO frames; silent with captions; black and 
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while. [Explains to parents the nattue of the kindergarten program and 
how they can cooperate with the sdiool.] 

Kindergarten Vmf in Japan. Pluladelphia: United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1957 60 frames, si7ent, cofor. [A little girl and a little boy are 
fnends in kindergarten.J 

The Kindergarten Way Is to Lconi Each Day. Santa Ana, Calif.: Books that 
Talk Programs, 1956. 65 frames; sound with captions (script and disc); 
color. [Shows classroom activities including dramatic play, show-and-tell, 
and storytelling, and hasang an cducaHonal trip.] 

Tommy Goes to Kindergarten. Jamaica. N.Y.: Eye Gate House, Inc., 1954 
58 frames, silent with eaptiom, color. [Tommy is invited to visit kinder- 
garten for a day, obsers'es its activities, and is eager to start attending.} 
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Health and Safety' 


Of the utmost tmportance to a preschool group are the health and safety 
of its children. If a child is to learn, he must be we)]. As soon as possible 
he must learn the health habits and the safety precautions commensurate 
with his age les’cl. The preschool group can be of help only to children 
who arc present and ready for learning eicperienccs. 

Even with the best of precautions, children of the preschool age range 
are often absent. The child’s first v«iture into a larger world, whether it 
be for nunety school, kindergarten, or first grade, brings him into contact 
uilh more people— and wlh more hazards to his health. His first year in 
a group is one in which he builds up immunities to certain diseases; his 
second year, one in nhich he builds up immunities to other diseases. One 
health-minded mother pointed out one of the less-mentioned advantages of 
a preschool group as she said to the first-grade teacher; "My children never 
miss a day learning to read in the first grade. I send them to nursery school 
and kindergarten so they are all os-cr the mumps and measles and the otlier 
diseases that children usually get w'hen they start school.” 

The importance of mental and physical health in children is pointed 
out by Daniel Prescott as follows; 

"Die child’s health affects his dassroom mood, learning, concept of and 
frelings about himself, and relationship with parents and wth other children * 

* Read by Logan E. Jackson, M D. 

» Daniel Prescott, Tb« Chad in the Kdacathe Proeett f.Noc VoA: McGra* Hfll 
Boot Company, Inc., 1957), p. 354. 

185 
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Certainly, the behavior of a prescliool child is related to the maturity 
level he has reached m his growth and development, his energy output, 
and his handicaps and limitations. Those who work with preschool chil- 
dren are vitally concerned with the health of the children because they 
realize that good health is essential to good behavior. 


MAINTAINING THE HEALTH OF THE 
CHILDREN 

Since preschool children ate so highly susceptible to illness, several pre- 
cautions are necessary in order to maintain the health of any such group. 
Each child should be examined by a physician prior to admission. Both the 
doctor’s report and a report of the healtli history of the child should be on 
61e for use as needed. 

Each child should be inspected each day to be sure that he is well. At 
the same time, provision must be made to care for the child who suddenly 
becomes ill or injures himself. 

The preschool group recognizes the importance of good food in helping 
children to slay well. Careful attention is tlieicforc given to the serving of 
food and to the sanitation of provisions for handling it. 

Pre-Enrollment Medical Examination 
Before a child enters a preschool group, he should be examined by a 
competent physician. This examination should determine whether the 
child IS physically ready to participate in the group activities, or whether 
any limitations sliould be placed on his participation. At the same time, 
the child should be immunized to such communicable diseases as whooping 
cough, diphtheria, smallpox, and poliomyelitis. Because he is apt to suffer 
small cuts in school, the child should also be protected from tetanus. 

An increasing number of preschool groups get health information di- 
rectly from the physician who examines the child. Tliis is done by giving 
the parents a form to be mailed or taken to the physician. This form is 
filled out and signed by the physician (usually without charge), and re- 
turned directly to the school. Day nuneries in California use a form 
prepared by the Department of Social Welfare. The descriptive informa- 
^Sarding the nursery school is helpful to the physician in assaying the 
child s readiness to participate in the preschool group. At the same time, it 
gives him the information be needs as a basis for recommending to other 
tables that they give their preschool children group experience. 

assurance that a child is physically ready to participate in activities 
wi h other children is so important that many preschool groups which meet 
on y weekly require a medical examination, especially for participation in 
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swimming or dancing classes. Such a requirement is made by teachers sin- 
cerely interested in the best dex-elopment of the children. Thoughtful 
parents of preschool children select group activities which require a medical 
examination before enrollment. 

Health History 

Many preschool groups find it helpful to have a health history on file 
for each child. Prior to the child's admission, the director of the school 
has the parents and their physician fill in forms such as those devised by 
the Department of Social Welfare in the State of California (see below 
and page 186). In case of contagious illness, the director can Jool: at the 
health history’ forms to see what children ate immune to the illness by 
virtue of inoculation or natural or acquired immunity', and which children 
may be vulnerable to it. She can then get in touch with the families of the 
vulnerable children to warn therri that their children have been exposed to 
a contagious disease. 
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Information about eating and toilet habits is useful to the teachen of 
the children's groups as they help incoming children wth their daily 
routines. A child is more comfortable in learning to be a member of a 
group if his personal habits fit in easily with the activities of the group. 

Especially for preschool groups whidi have a famil}' sodal norlcer or a 
parent-education program that includes conferences and group meetings, 
it is raluable to know parental opinions about the child’s health, person- 
ality, and care. Such opinions indicate the point at which to start working 
nith parents in improring their wap of thinking about their children. 

Daily Inspection 

Personnel of preschool groups are generally agreed that there should be 
a daily health inspection, but they differ in their ideas as to who should 
make the inspection and how it should be made. In some groups, a nune 
in uniform (for esatnple, from the Visiting Nurse Association) carefully 
checks each child; she looks into his throat, notes his skin and qc condi- 
tion, and talks with him briefly to see how he feels. In other groups, the 
teacher depends to a considerable extent on daily health checks by parents 


tleatlh inspection may be past of pre/wnng for the first activity. 
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who have been instructed in how to obsene the liealth of their children and 
in the importance of sending the child to school only if he is well. 

W'hen the child is dressed in the morning, his mother has a chance to 
notice whether or not he lias a fcv-cr. Her hug and kiss as she helps him 
into the car that lakes him to school also provide an opportunity to make 
sure he is well. She must realwe that if he has a temperature he must 
remain at home until twenty-four hours after his temperature has returned 
to nomial, and she must be prepared to have him at home whenever 
nccessarv llie mother of preschool children knows from experience that 
her best-laid personal plans are subject to cliangc at any lime. 

Since health is of prime importance, even the bus driver or the parent 
who picks up other preschool children and drives them to school also must 
take responsibihtv for screening out any sick children. Tlic child who is 
coming down with a contagious disease may infect the other children in 
the car. Tlic morning that John is becoming ill vvilli mumps, he may gh'C 
them to his car-pool companions before he ever reaches school. The driver 
therefore should look closch at each child as she helps him into the car. 
If any mother expresses concern that her child may become ill during the 
day, the driver should carefully transmit those fears to the teacher, who 
will watch for signs of illness dunng the day. 

At the school or center, the teacher— or a nurse— should check the state 
of health of each child quickly but carefully. In most groups, the teaclier 
makes her own health inspection and is conscientious al^ut looking 
closely at each child as she greets him at the beginning of each session. 
She notices whether there is any evidence of fever and whethcf the child 
deviates in any way from his usual pattern of beliavior. If a child has 
become ill on the way to school, he will not be admitted and will be 
returned home as soon as possible. If the child’s mother cannot be reached 
and alternate care for the child is not available, the child will be isolated 
from the other children so that lie can play quietly and the others w ill not 
be exposed to his illness. 

The sensitivity of the teacher to any unusual behavior in a child is prob- 
ably the best safeguard to the health of each individual child and that of 
the group. If the teacher notes any change in the way a child acts, she 
should continue to obsen e hhn until she has determined if he is physically 
ill, emotionally upset, or otherwise in need of unusual attention from her. 

Provisions for Individual Cliildien 

The preschool child may be well when he comes to the school or center, 
yet develop a fever within an hour or two. He may be in control of himself 
one minute and lose control the next. He may be playing happily and 
accident. Such rapid chan^ make it necessary' for the 
school or center to be prepared at all limes for helping the individual 
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child with anj^ emergency. It therefore should have a first-aid kit, a room 
in which a child may play quietly by himself or rest on a cot, and a file 
containing the tclepljone numbers of each diild's parents and physician, 
together with a signed statement permittii^ the preschool group to obtain 
medical assistance m an emergency. 

The usual first-aid kit for adult or family use is supplemented with sup- 
plies suited to preschool children. Tlierc are Band-Aids for cuts on tiny 
fingers, round Band-Aids as well as rectangular ones and colored ones for 
those who need the distraction of making a simple choice. There is a dis- 
infectant which does not sting (for instance, ST37). Tiic kit of first-aid 
supplies is kept out of the children’s reach, but in a place where it is easily 
assailable either indoors or outdoors. Every grownup in the school must 
know where it is and be prepared to make immediate use of it. 

Probably the most important ptonsion for fint aid is a calm adult. 
Preschool personnel are practiced m moving quickly but quietly to where 
they are needed. They know that their calm and pleasant demeanor is 
essential to the calm of the childten, and that the sight of a shrieking and 
running adult may be far more upsetting to the child than the usual minor 
accident. Often a potential accident is av-oided because an undisturbed 
child is able to complete successfully his awl-rrard attempt to regain his 
balance. Adult calmness is reassuring to children and helps them in having 
trial-and-sueccss rather than inal-and-crror learning. 

VVhen a child is hurt, the nearest adult must determine what to do with 
the child and nith the other children. Can the hurt child rest where he is? 
Can the other children be interested in play at some other spot? As soon as 
possible, a second adult must be summoned $0 that one adult can hai'e 
responsibility for the group of childten; the other, for the injured child. 
Every preschool group must have a second adult available at all times. 

All the childten— including the hurt child— are interested in what has 
happened. The calm teacher should realize that the children are curious 
and lake advantage of the educational opportunity at once as well as later. 
She may explain: 

Maty slid down the trunk of the tree the way she usually does. But today 
she did not have long trousers over her legs, and the rough tree bark scraped 
some of the skin ofi her legs. I’m going to get something to put on the 
scrapes so that they will feel better and anj genns on them will be killed. 
Afaty is going to sit here and rest, and everyone efee can go on pfajdng. ftf be 
right back. 

The assurance of the teacher and hw obvious confidence in the fact that 
each child will do what he should while she gets the fint-aid kit and addi- 
tional adult help are good examples for the children. If the teacher is 
unsure about a particular child, she should take him with her instead of 
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leaving him in the children’s group dunog the brief interval she needs to 
be gone. “Tony, I’ll need your help,” she may say, and Tony can be 
important and responsible in brii^ng something back either for Mary or 
for the group. 

The nunery school or center is also prepare to help the child who has a 
toilet accident or who slips into a puddle on a rainy day. To be suddenly 
wet often upsets the poise of a child. Especially if he is a three-year-old he 
may be unwilling to accept dry clothing or help in changing into it. He is 
more apt to change his clothes if the teacher has discussed with the group 
the possibility of such an emergency and has had each child bring a change 
of clothing to be kept on the top shelf of his locker. The teacher may 
reassure the wet child : “You need some dry clothes, Russell. Did you know 
vou have some here? Remember you brought extra clothes in case you 
fell into a puddle. Aren’t we lud^, thought We have this nice pair of 
pants. . . .” 

Part of the first-aid provisions for a preschool group is a quiet place 
where an individual child may test if he is ill and is about to be taken 
home. This room may have other uses as well, especially if it adjoins the 
office of the director. It can be a place for an adult to rest, a place for 
health examinations, a place for a toddler who has come with a parent, or 
a place to take an emotionally disturbed child. The room’s floor, walls, and 
furniture should be easy to wash. The room should have a window with 
an inside screen; a cot or bed which has a plastic mattress cover as well as 
washable sheets and blanket; modeling clay, a toy hammer, and other 
indestructible toys within reach of children, with other toys for quiet play 
easily available on high shelves. 

An isolation room is necessary for a child who is emotionally disturbed. 
It must have physical outlets for the child who feels like hitting and kick- 
ing, and soundproofing to take care of his crying. When a child is tcmpo- 
ranly out of control, some modeling clay to pound, a hammer toy to hit, 
or a balloon man to punch gives him an opportunity to release the feelings 
that adrenalin and other secreUons from his endocrine glands ha\-e created 
inside him. Using these emotional releases, the child is able to work out 
his emotional disturbance to the point at which he is able to rejoin the 
group. 

Nutrition 

Day-care centers and other preschool groups that have children during 
mealtimes are responsible far meeting the weeds of the chiMten 

and must work with the parents in seeing that each child has the food he 
should have. Records of changes in the height and weight of preschool 
children show that children at these ages are growing and developing at a 
rapid rate. Furthermore they are physically sigorom as they participate in 
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a \’ariety of school activities. To be sure that the children ha^e the energy 
they ne^, careful attention must be given to their diet. 

The day-care center does three thio^ to meet the nutritional needs of 
the children who attend. First, it provides a noon meal that has about 
one third of the child’s daily food requirements as outlined by the Na- 
tional Research Council, including a protein dish or meat, fish, or eggs, 
or an occasional meat subsbtule sod\ as peanut butter, cheese, dried beans, 
or peas. Second, it informs the parents about what the children will have 
to eat Tliis is often done by posting on the bulletin board the menus for 
the coming u'Cek. Third, it provides for any needy child a breakfast or 
dinner which the child might not otherwise have. 

In preschool groups that keep children for the day, the personnel respon- 
sible for feeding the children should make every effort to sen’e them n-hole- 
some food that is simple but attractive in itself. They may capitalize on the 
contrast between pink ham and green peas, for instance, and provide other 
food attractions. But they should avoid such items as the expensive ice 
cream molded to please adult gourmet tastes. They should make a point of 
getting acquainted svitb the nutrition specialist who is responsible for the 
lunches served in the local public schools, and of consulting her from 
time to time. In short, they must realize the importance of their responsi- 
bility and make every effort to cany it out to the best of their ability. This 
includes the development of sanitary personal habits, which help to keep 
the food free from germs— especially the habit of washing hands before 
uorking with food and after going to the bathroom. It also includes proper 
attention to the -svashing of dishes and cooking utensils so that they are also 
free from germs. 

In the parent-cooperative nursery school, the mothen and the ‘'acher 
dedde whether juice time is to consist only of juice or of juice and a 
cracker. Some groups think that having more than juice keeps the chil- 
dren from eating a good lunch. Other groups think that a cracker as well 
as juice arc a desirable midmoining snack for the children. Probably 
either method is all right. Certainly the children should has-c something 
to eat or drink to prevent fatigue. ^Vhelher they do or do not have a cracker 
or two wall probably make little difference in what they eat in the course 
of a week.® 

In most preschool groups, the snack policy is much like that set forth in 
tiic Standards for I^ay Nurseries hr Cel^onrie: 

A midmoming snack of fruit juice oi other light food shah be served in all 
noiserics, and an afternoon snack of nulk and cracker, fmit juice, or other 

‘ A study under the direction of Dr. Roberts. Cfcainnan of tfome Economics Depart- 
ment. Unirtrsly of Chicago, showed that a child who msy eat his own selection of 
foods that are good for him. will. >» the ctwne of a wTek, eat a babneed diet. 
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similar food shall be sersed to children in alWay programs after they get up 
from their naps. . . • • v 

The purpose of the midmoming snack is primarily to provide a quick 
energv-ieplacement and thereby prevent overfatigue and irritability. It also 
meets some of the daily food needs. , 

A variety of luices and/or fruit may be sewed, according to the childrens 
preferences and needs- If there is a possibility that the diet may be deficient in 
ntamm C, alrus or tomato )uice should be served more frequently.® 

Whether children are eating a snack or a noon meal, they should enjoy 
it. Pleasantness makes for good digestion; irritability may interfere with it. 
Knowing this, the adults who are with the children at mealtimes are calm, 
happy, cheerful people who make av-ailable to children what there is to eat, 
quicklj replace and quietly clean up what is spilled, and guide the children 
in conversation if they are old enough to eat and converse at the same 
time. Attention to several details makes for more pleasant eating times, 
for instance. 

1. Distnbute grownups so that each child may have the adult attention 
he needs. 

2. Use dishes that are lightweight and designed for stability tt*®te 
weighted at the bottom than at the top). 

3. Pour liquids up to half or two thirds of the way from the top of the 
glass, rather than to the top. 

4. Place liquids in front of children and beyond their other dishes. Explain 
this placement to the children from lime to time as a means of pre- 
venting spills from sudden movements of elbows or aims. 

5. Serve small portions attractively. Have second servings av'ailable for 
those who want them. 

6. Have a fund of finger plays and simple action stories for those children 
who finish before the qtheis. 

7. Let the children participate in the food rituals as much as they can at 
their age level. Children may take turns in seeing that everyone has a 
paper napkin before eating and an opportunity to put it in the waste- 
basket that is passed around after the meaL 

Mealtimes in a preschool group should never be made unpleasant by 
making the children conscious of how they are or are not eating. The 
teachers should know that each child, when he is ready, takes on the table 
mannen of those who eat with him, but that conscious awareness of table 
mannen is appropriate for children in elementary school, not in a preschool 

‘Sfaniitfrdj for Day Nurseriet in Cufi/bntu (Sacramento: Califorau State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 1953), p 28. 
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group. The girls are more apt to acquire table manners similar to those 
their mothers or teachers use before boys of the same age do. Of course the 
grownup may sometimes teach desiiaUe table manners, but she does not 
expect the children to learn them. She should praise desirable manners 
when she obsef\'es them, but she does not criticize poor manners nor 
bemoan their absence. She may say: “Do you know where I am going to 
put my glass of juice? [Holds it up.] Right out here where I can reach it 
but where I won’t hit it svith my elbow. [Puts the glass down above her 
other dishes.]” Or a kindergarten teacher may turn the conversation to 
how people eat by saying; “Have you ever noticed how grownups hold their 
spoons? When I hold it this way (demonstrating), my elbow stays down 
at my side and I don’t get m the way of my neighbor”; or by saying: 
“Jeannte is holding her spoon the way grownups do. Good for you, Jeannie.” 

Sanitation 

The nursery school or kindc^rten should have provisions for the sani- 
tary handling of food and be kept in good general condition. Regular 
cleaning and orderliness are part of the lives of children. “Children don’t 
notice,” says the operator of one pnvate nursery school as she hastily dusts 
before the public health inspector arrives. But she should realize that the 
children are constantly absorbing and imitating the ways of people around 
them. TTie children in every preschool group should have teachers who 
appreciate the importance of sanitation and incorporate it into the life 
of the school. Cleaning should be done regularly, not just for the approach 
of a visitor. Laundering and other housekeeping should be considered im- 
portant and receive careful thought and attention. Supplies and equipment 
should be kept in order and maintained m good condition for maximum 
use. Attention to cleanliness and order makes for a ivell-functioning pre- 
school group with happy children and adults at work in it. 

Mental Health of the Children 

An atmosphere of love pervading the preschool group is the best guar- 
antee that the children ivill be in good mental health. But the school also 
needs to know something of the out-of-school conditions in which the child 
lives. If the school is to help a diild with his fears and anxieties and with 
his relationships to other people, it may find it useful to obtain from 
parents such facts and opinions as those collected on the “Family and 
Social History” form of the Department of Social Welfare in the State of 
California (page 194). Such data constitute a starting point from which 
to determine what additional infonnalion should be obtained through 
observation of the behavior of the child and conferences with his parents. 
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HEALTH REQUIREMENTS FOR GROWNUPS 

Realizing the vulnerability of preschool children, the adults who work 
with them should be careful to maintain their own health at a high level. 
They must realize, as Dr. Stainbnxik has said; “Ever)’ emotion of the 
teacher (fatigue, headache and other physical manifestations) escapes into 
the learning situation of the child. . . Before they begin work m’th 
their preschool group, th^ should make sure that they are in good physical 
and mental health and free from contagious illnesses. Not only should they 
precede their work with a medical examination, but they should also 
obtain medical assistance whenever they fed the need of it. They should 
know how to be healthy, how to practice being healthy. Thus they protect 
themselves and the children at the same time. 

The Department of Social Welfare in the State of California has pre- 
pared a pre-employment form to be filled out by an applicant’s physician 
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pnor to her working with a preschool group as a teacher or in any other 
capacity (page 195 ) . The Department of Social Welfare has also made the 
following statement regarding staff health: 

All staff members (including the director, teachers, parent participants, 
cooks, and so forth) must be in good physical and mental health. A complete 
physical examination by a licensed phyacian shall be required of each staff 
member pnor to beginning work. 

The physician’s report shall be in writing, and shall be kept on file in the 
nursery TTie examining physician should be provided with information about 
the purpose of the examination and the type of work the person will be doing, 
and should be asked for an evaluation of the potential staff member’s ability 
to work with young children. 

A chest x-ray shall also be required before employment and annually 
thereafter 

It IS the director’s responsibility to see that staff health is maintained, that 
staff members do not come to work when ill (either with contagious diseases, 
such as colds, or with other illnesses which would affect their performance), 
and to refer members of the staff to their physicians for checkups when 
necessary. 

Recommendation; It is desirable for all staff to have annual physical 
examinations.* 

Sick Leave 

In order to protect the health of its children, the preschool group should 
encourage its personnel, both grownu[>s and children, to stay at home 
whenever they are in the early stages of a respiratory illness. Because the 
first seventy-two hours of a cold ate a cont^ious period, grownups— as well 
as children— should stay at home during that time. Sick leave without loss 
of pay for preschool personnel helps them to realize that their responsibil- 
ity will be carried on while they take care of their health needs. “I didn’t 
feel like coming, but I didn’t want the children to miss out on nursery 
school,” expresses an attitude that is not in keeping with the good health 
of the children. The grownup who has sick leave, on the other hand, can 
say: “I felt as if I might be getting a cold. I stayed home so that I would 
not expose anyone else to the illness.” 

Every preschool group, in advance of illness, should make provision for 
the responsibilities of each member of the staff to he carried on in case 
that member is not able to be with the group. Assured of these provisions, 
each staff member is better able to think objectively about her health in 
relation to the best interests of the chfldren. 

» Standards for Day Nurseries in Cahfonaa, op. cif., pp. 24-25. 
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IS busy playing and how to remind the four-year-old boy that guns come to 

nursery school only for showing, not for shooting. 

Supervision of Play Actirities 

The most important factor in having a safe preschool group is not fenc- 
ing in the play area or limiting the hazards to those that are an integral 
part of learning activities, but providing the best quality and quantity of 
supervision for the children. TTie personnel of the school or center must 
become acquainted with each child as rapidly as possible so that they can 
predict what each child is apt to do. Only when a teacher is able to pre- 
dict behavior accurately is she able to provide each child with the freedom 
and guidance which enable him to learn safely through expencnce. 

Four-year-old Stanley, a boy with unusual sensitivity to people and a 
great interest in the world about him, liked to work with the puzzles at 
nursery school. One morning he came indoon, sat down at the table, and 
started doing a puzzle. When he had finished it, the adult supervising 
indoor activities admired his accomplishment and asked, "Would you like 
to do this one?” Since the puzzle she presented was new to Stanley, he 
was interested in it and worked hard in putting it back together. WTicn he 
finished that, the adult started to show him a third puzzle. Stanley said, 
"No!”— and threw the puzzle down. The adult then attempted to enlist 
Stanley’s help in picking up the pieces; he reacted negatively and more 
vigorously. The teacher, who had come Into the room, diverted him to 
physical activities outdoon. 

Later, the teacher and the adult who had supervised indoor activities 
that morning discussed what had occurred. The teacher explained that 
although Stanley was indeed capable of unusual accomplishment and con- 
centration, he was a four-year-old with a four-year-old’s ability to conform 
to the demands of a situation only for a limited period of time. Stanley 
had stayed too long at a demanding task and had swung to the negative 
behavior of a tantrum out of sheer fatigue. 'The teacher pointed out that 
expecting too much of a child at Stanley’s level may lead not only to 
difficulty for Stanley but also to danger for any person within Stanley’s 
range of throwing. The teacher helped the adult in learning to observe 
children more closely and in learning at what point to divert them to less 
demanding activities that they will find relaxing. 

The experienced teacher knows that she must be able to predict the 
behavior of children— for her own safety as well as that of the other chil- 
dren. The child who runs to hb mother and hangs on her with his arms 
around her neck may transfer that mode of expression to his teacher. Or 
the child who hits his mother when she is not able to give him what he 
wants may express his frustration towrard his teacher in the same way. 
Since nursery children are in the process of learning to sublimate their 
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emotional reactions, theit teachers need to be prepared to cope with direct, 
phj-sical expressions of them. Fortunately, young children have neither the 
aim nor the force that they will have later, but their teachers must know 
how to substitute a rubber figure or some other resilient matenal for them- 
selves while they help the children to find better ways of expressing their 
emotions. 

Establishing and Maintaining Limits 

The way in which the teacher helps children to understand and main- 
tain limits has much to do with their safety. If she gives them no guidance 
in recognizing limits and behaving in terms of them, she leaves the chil- 
dren to learn by trial and error. The children feel insecure and make re- 
peated efforts to explore limits, fn doing so, they arc apt to leam by experi- 
ence of the hazards to their phjxical safety. The teacher must help the 
children to leam safely what these hazards are. The teacher who— through 
ignorance or emotional problems— is unwilling to do this is unfit to teach 
fouT-ycar-old children who are eagerly exploring the limits of beliefs, skills, 
and ideas that they have been acquiring. The teacher has to help the four- 
year-old bo)' who tries jumping from higher and higher places to realize 
that he can safely jump only from his own height. She has to help him 
realize that although he is “tough,” he is not tough enough to go svithout 
his jacket on a cold and ivindy sjwing day. In short, whether or not he 
remains safe and well depends on the teacher's ability to communicate to 
him what his limits are and the importance of keeping within them. 

But if the teacher is too authoritanan in establishing and maintaining 
limits with preschool children, she may contribute to their becoming prone 
to accidents. She must help the children to do what they want in such a 
way that they will see the importance of having limits and will work with 
her in deciding what limits are necessary and in helping to enforce these 
limits. The first sand-throwing incident should be the occasion for getting 
the children together to realize that this is a problem, and that sand must 
be kept down. From then on she must be ready to remind them; “Sand 
hurts our eyes." She should be careful to maintain the limit exactly as it 
Was established. When a child asks if he may throw sand at a taiget he has 
set up, she may remind him: 'TVe don’t throw sand,” and add: “The wind 
might blow it into your e)^.” She knows ttiat the diildien have learned 
the limits when she hears them reminding each other of them. 

In general, a teacher should try to establish only those few limits which 
are necessary for the children’s protertion. An occasional rule is necessary 
for the protection of tiie school property but a few will do if materials and 
equipment have been carefully sdected for durability and smoothness of 
surface. The teacher should keep tfie rules to a minimum in order to main- 
tain her role of helping the children to do what they want to do. Too many 
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rules wll make her seem like a person who nags and may interfere with 
the children's learning that rules arc one of the waj-s to help them do what 
they want to do. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio 

The number of pupils supers acd by one teacher has much to do with the 
safety of the children. When the teacher has no more than fifteen ihrce- 
or four-year-old children dunng a nursery' session that is only two and a half 
hours long, she can— with the help of assistants— find it possible to ha\e 
a fess’ minutes of intimate rapport with each child. In this way, she can 
keep each child reminded of her los'C and appreciation for him as an 
individual. She can give him a security that makes him feel his self- 
importance, keep him in sympathy witli lici suggestions for his safety, 
and help him to keep himself safe. 

But when that same teacher has more than twenty nursery children in 
her group, she may no longer be able lo give each child the time and 
attention that he needs. A child who has gollen demonstrations of love 
and aBection whenever he fell or otherwise hurt himself may seek such 
demonstrations from adults at school. Such a child, if given no help with 
his problem, soon reaches the point at which he can be accurately d^ 
scribed as accident-prone. Another child, feeling outside the los'C of his 
teacher, may withdraw into quietness which wi)) become part of an 
adolescent neurosis. In short, for children with uncertainty in their fanul) 
relationships, lack of certain affection in relationships within their pre- 
school group may make the difference between a child who has good 
mental health and one who has not. TTie pupil teacher ratio needs to be 
Sufficiently low so that each teacher can be sure she has lime during each 
school session to make each child feel her love and his own importance. 

Not only should the pupil-teacher ratio be kept low, but also the num- 
ber of children supenised by one adult during dangerous activities. An 
assistant teacher can help two or three children as they learn to saw or 
hammer, but she must anangc for other children to have turns at a later 
time. “When Johnny is through using the hammer, he will tell you that 
It is your turn," she may suggest. Then sliecan help the waiting child find 
some intermediary activity by asking. "Is that your favonte tricycle that 
I see parked near the drinking fountain? Now’s your chance to ride it— if 
you get there before someone else does.” 

^Vheneve^ a new activity is introduced in a preschool group, it is pre- 
sented lo a feiv children at a time. In this way, the teacher may be sure 
of what each child has learned. This method takes more time at first, but 
it IS safer and saves time over a period of weeks. The children learn the 
proper way of carrying out the activity and have no poor habits to correct 
later. Their interest is higher because it has been enhanced by rapport with 
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their teacher. Furthermore, better initial learning results in more pleasur- 
able and efficient practice later. TTie children feel more secure in the activ- 
ity and are less prone to have accidents. 

Those who are interested in real preschool experience for children, 
rather than child care alone, are ahvays in favor of keeping the pupil-teacher 
ratio at whateier leiel the teacher thinks best for the children. Teachers 
differ in their ability to relate to children. Some require a longer period 
with each child in order to feel satisfied and happy with their relationships. 
^^'hc^ the pupil-teacher ratio is maintained in terms of the teacher’s prefer- 
ence, the teacher— and the pupils as well— have greater satisfaction and 
better mental hygiene. And thci' are safer. 

Health Records for Emergencies 

Nursery school and kindergarten personnel have so much to do that they 
should not be burdened with keeping unnecessary records. At the same 
time, certain health records are ntal to the welfare of the children and 
essential to the safe operation of the preschool group. The director of the 
school or center should hai e on file in her office, ready for immediate use, 
those records that enable an injured child to have medical attention at 
once. 

Suppose that a child falls in such a way as to make a large gash on his 
face. The teacher and the director must keep in mind that stitches may 
be needed to close the w-ound and that these must be obtained within 
half an hour if the child is to have a reasonable chance of ai-oiding a dis- 
figuring scar to cany through the rest of his life. The teacher stays with 
the group and the director remos'cs the injured child and puts him to rest 
quietly for a feiv minutes while she quickly gets his record from the files. 
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Tlie emergency information form enables her to tcleplione the child s 
physician. After describing the injury, she gets his suggestion about whOT 
to take the child for help. She giNXS to another adult the paper with the 
telephone number of the parent and of a second rcsporisiblc person who 
may be contacted m case the parent is not at liome. WTiile her assistant is 
endeavoring to reach the parent or parent^ubstitule, the director puts m 
her pocketbook the form which has the parent’s signature permitting 
emergency medical care for the child. Ten minutes later, the director is 
at a medical center with the child. In this way, she is able to obtain 
medical assistance for the child within half an hour. 

Such prompt action in an emergency' is possible only if the ncccssa^ 
health records are on file in the office of the director. Examples of such 
record fonns (see pages 201 and 202) are ‘'Identification and Emergency 
Information,” and a permit for emergenej- treatment. (For families who 
have religious objections to medical care, the file contains instead a signed 
statement that no medical care may be given.) 


IDCNTIFICAtlON AKO CMEtCrNCY INFOIMATION*' 



tilt ntritry et oil timti on overy child onrolltd. 

I* Prepared by Departwent of Social Welfare, State of California, 1953. 
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EDUCATION FOR SAFETY 
Safety at Horae or School 

The mother of the one-yeat-old toddler is completely responsible for his 
safety. Until he is able to fate over some of that responsibility, she has to 
be with him during all his wabing hours. She should guide her child to- 
ward keeping himself safe. By the time he comes to a nursery group, the 
child should have learned to respond to adult commands such as a simple, 
firm: "No. That can hurt j’ou.” What else he has learned depends on his 
level of maturity and on the training he has received. 

In the preschool group, the safety-minded teacher should continuously 
guide the children in ways of being safe. For instance, if she picks up a 
board svilh a bent nail in it, she may say to any children within hearing: 
“That could hurt us. Let's put it in the trash barrel." If she is working with 
less mature children, she will kt a child carry it while she accompanies him 
to the trash banel. With more mature children, she wilt let a child take 
complete responsibility for putting the haiatdous board m the trash. In 
either case, she rewards this action with justifiable praise: “Good. That 
board can’t hurt anyone now." 

As she closes a cupboard door, the teacher may say, "U'e close the door 
so no one can bump his head on it. Arc you tall enough to bump your 
head on cupboard doon like this, Jimmy? You soon will be. That’s why «e 
always close them. Open the door; close the door.” 

^Vhen a liquid is spilled, the teacher may say, “We need out sponges!” 
A sponge for the child who spilled the liquid gives him a means of express- 
ing physically any emotional reaction he may have. The teacher gives 
another child 3 sponge, and uses one herself, too, to shoiv the children 
that cv'ctyone helps to clean up. As the teacher finishes the cleaning, sh? 
should point out to the children that they have all helped to keep everj-one 
safe. “There!" she may say. "Now no one can slip and fall. We all cleaned 
it up." 

^Vhen she helps a child to turn on the water faucet, the teacher should 
ask if he can turn it off when he is through. "Show me how you do it," 
she may say if he thinks he can. If he succeeds, she saj’S, "That’s fine. That’s 
what you will do when yon are finished with the water. Okay?” If he can- 
not turn the water faucet off, she may say. “When you are done ivith the 
water, come and get me or another teacher to help you turn it off. Will you 
do that, please? Good.” 

If children start a construction prr^ect in a passageway, she should help 
them move it out of the passageway— talking with them, meanwhile, about 
why they must do this, ^e may enliven the convenation by pantomiming 
what might happen to her if she came along that way and stumbled over 
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the blocks, and saying, “Yon don't want me or anyone else to get hurt 
like that, so well just mos’C the castle right now.” 

Tlie teacher should avoid trying to teach the children things that are 
beyond their age level. For instance, she may remind them to close the 
door so the heat will stay inside or so the flics will stay outside. But she 
does not ask them to close the door quietly. Tliey will have to have 
several years of experience m opening and closing doors before they will be 
ready to develop conscious techniques of closing doors quietly. Tlie quiet 
closing of doors, the conscious use of the handrail on a flight of stain, 
and the carrying of chairs safely require techniques beyond the ability of 
nursery children. 

However, the teacher should be consistent in closing doors as they should 
be closed because many children, learning by imitation, will come to handle 
the doors as she does. The teacher should illustnte correct form in such 
matlen, but she should not expect that the children will learn them. 

The teacher of nursery' children should guide them in learning how to 
handle the problems they have at their own age level. These include 

• Bnngmg broken toys to the teacher 

• Telling the teacher about broken glass 


A sfffirt to the top deck of the thip has a railing. 
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tion, more danng and rccUcss and are, age for age, less nialurc. Another con- 
sideration IS the general biologic inferiority of males.** 

Of accident-prone individuals, the Bakwins say: 

It has been conclusis'cly shown that certain persons are especially prone to 
ha\e acadents. . the cbaractcrulic personality pattern of the accident- 
prone adult is said to be established dunng childhood in response to parenta 
overauthority. . . . j • • 

Some children engage in habitual reckless play which brings repeated mju^. 
Tliey may have fear, unexpressed liatrcd, and guilt feelings. Injury causes the 
child to iecci\-e attention and sympathy, but there are also indirect 
such as avoidance of disagreeable situations and evasion of responsibmty- 
Hurting bimself and thus relieving Iris sense of guilt is probably primary. 

The teacher of preschool children can do three things which help to 
keep accidents to a minimum; namely 

1. She can make the school a friendly, warm place in which each child 

feels secure and important. 

2. She can avoid being an authoritarian 6gurc. She can lead the child^ 

by helping them to do what they want to do, rather than by having 
them do her bidding. 

3. She capitalizes on any accidents that do occur by guiding the children 

toward realizing that behavior is caused. 

In these three ways, the teacher can help preschool children to establish 
nonaccident habits. 

The preschool teacher also can help an injured child to talk about his 
accident. She may listen sympathebcally to Iris fragmentary account and 
then tell it back to him; "You were running fast and that stool was in your 
way, so you fell over if." Later, with a la^er group of children and her 
flannelboard, the teacher can bring out the causc-and-cffcct relationships 
further, perhaps much as one kindergarten teacher did: 

TEACHEn Tommy was running fast. One of the stools had been left right 
in his way. Tommy fell over it. Next lime what can we do so we 
won’t have any more accidents hke that? \Vliat can Tommy do? 

(Group discussion) 

TEACHER That’s right. Next time, walk. Don’t mn. Going fast causes 

** Harry Bakwm and Ruth M. Bakwio, Clinicoi Management of Behavior Disorders 
in Chadren (Philadelphia- W. B. Saunden Co, 19S3), p. 454. 

Ifcid,, pp. 454 and 457. 
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and helpful control of traffic lights, with las eser-watchful c)cs. It is now that 

he IS capable of greater independence 

Being Safe in a Boat 

In a community in which families v-acation near lakes, riven, or the 
seashore, the teacher should help the children Icam how to be safe in a 
boat, especially by sitting on or close to the bottom of the boat. She may 
dramatize the hazards of a boat as did one teacher who, like several of her 
four-year-old boss, was sitting m her cardboard box, pretending it was a 
boat As the convoy of "boats" went along the edge of the "lake, the 
teacher helped the children imagine the trip: 

TEACHER We certainly have had a good trip. Let’s paddle into shore now, 
straight onto that lovely beach. Remember to stay sitting toward the 
back so your boat can go up onto the sand. Sit still until the boat stops 
monng. 

(Stiddcnly the teacher startds up m the boat, drops her paddle, and faUs head- 
long beside the boat) 

TE.vciiER OooopsI 1 fcU loto ihc watcfl 1 stood up too soon. When the 
boat hit the sand, the jerk threw me out of the boat. (Conf/nu«r«| h« 
pantomime) Oh, I’m all wet. Drippingt And I’m all cold. Quick! Hi 
have to wrap up in my dry coal to ^ warm. 1 won’t stand up like that 
againl Wc have to sit still when the boat is in the water, don’t we. 
Did you sit still until your boat bnded, Jimmy? 

(Jimmy nods) 

TEACitcR Oh, good. You didn’t fall in the way I did, did you? How about 
you Jerry? 

On another day when the children arc playing with their "boat," the 
teacher may start to stand up to look at the fishing line, but “remember 
the rule in time to avoid falling in. On other imaginary adventures near 
the water, the teacher should make a point of having each child put on 
his life preserver, or an empty gallon can slipped into a cloth bag so that 
it can be tied firmly around the child’s waist. Gradually she should help 
the children incorporate the wearing of a life preserver into all their 
dramatic games with “boats” and “fishing." 

Knives? Matches? 

In every community there arc many parents who pride themselves on 
never letting their young children handle knives or play with matches. In 
this way they avoid teaching the diOdren safe ways of cutting with a knife 
or striking a match, and arc pleasantly surprised when their children learn 
these techniques outside thdr own home. 

Gesell and Ilg, op cif . p 54-55. 
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Kncwing the feats and antictics of patents, the sWse nuisery school 
teacher does not avoid the dangerous actirities, but makes sure that the 
parents understand in advance how th^ are introduced at the school. At 
a parents’ meeting, prior to tlie mtfoduetton of knife-cutting activities at 
school, she demonstrates how a teacher works with two or three children 
at a time, showing them how to hold and use a paring knife properly as 
they explore cutting some soft media such as sterofoam, apple slices, or 
soap. She emphasizes the t\so rules for safe cutting— namely: 

(1) keep your fingers out of the way of the blade, and (2) alwajs cut 
away from j ourself. 

The wise teacher points out that the use of a knife is taught only under 
adult supervision, and only to four- and five-yearold children who show 
that they are ready for the activity. She concludes her presentation by 
S 3 )ing that knife-cutting activities are offered at school only in the interest 
of safety. Any parent who prefers teaching his child the danger and the use 
of the knife himself may ask the teacher to exclude his child from the 
activities. Leatning-texut activihes should be available at school only for 
those famflies who want their children to participate. 

The teacher should listen attenlivelv to the parents' discussion after her 
presentation. If there is considerable negativism expressed directly or in- 
directly, she should have very little cutting in the prescliool program. Later 
in the year, at another parents’ meeting, she can again bring up the ques- 
tion: "Shall we have some more cutting for the children?” If there is little 
negative comment, she can then provide more opportunity for cutting in 
the school program. 

Ibe teacher should take the same precautions about teaching the use of 
matches to the children. She discusses with the parents whether or not to 
have the children learn to light a match under careful supervision. She 
demonstrates how an adult guides the activity bringing out that 

• A pan of water is available for putting out the match 

• The safet)'-inatch box is carefully closed before the match is struck 

• The match is struck by moving the hand away from oneself 

• The lighted match is blown out and is put into the pan of water 

Whether or not tlve pastnts "kkIv theit diSdren to have school guidance 
m handling matches, such a demonstration will make them better able to 
help their children learn the proper use of matches at home. The teacher 
can conclude her demonstration hf asking each parent whether she wants 
ter child to leara the activity' at sAool or to leam it at home. 

In bringing up such questions as whether or not to have knives or 
matches for the preschool group, the teacher is furthering the safety' edu- 
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cation of the children. Whether parents decide to taVe responsibilitj- for 
such teaching themselves or to share it with the school, thej- are belter 
able to guide their children after seeing a demonstration and participating 
in a discussion about it. 

A third queshon for discussion with parents is how to help children m 
handling toy guns. The number of accidents that children have with rwl 
guns IS evidence that children need to be taught from the first to point 
guns at targets and away from people. Even though toy guns are excludrf 
from nunery school and kindergarten equipment, their use should be dis- 
cussed with parents because they occur so frequently in the toys that 
children have at home. 


EDUCATION FOR HEALTH 

Vital to the health of each child is his own education about how to keep 
himself well. Such learnings are particularly appropriate for the nursery 
group. First, the sooner these learnings are acquired, the better. Secondly, 
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and associate these sensations with the addition or deletion of wraps. Wil- 
lingness to stay at home when ill also depends on recognizing and inter- 
preting bodily sensations. Tlie following conversation between two four 
year-olds illustrates the developing awareness that preschool children haie 
of bodily processes. 

SUSAN (uho has returned to school after three days of absence wrlh a cold) 

I don’t got a bad cold. 

NEAT.^ Wien you blow like that, you got a bad cold. 

Helping a Child with Toileting 

The nursery teacher must accept toilet accidents as a form of behavior 
typical of nursery school children. In order to be casual about them, s le 
must attain objectivity about her own toilet training, and put aside any 
squeamish reactions to excretory products. Understanding the importance 
of excretion to the health of the individual, she should be able to share 
the pleasure of thtce-year-old children who are proud of their accomplish- 
ments in learning different aspects of these toileting processes. She must 
realize that the child who no longer wears diapers is yet learning how to 
cope with the clothes he does wear. He must also come to feel at home in 
bathrooms other than his own, with toilets that feel different from the one 
at home, with toilet paper placed in a different place. Tlie more acute his 
sensitivity to spatial details and to interpenonal relationships, the more 
complicated the child finds the learning process. Tlie teacher of thre^year* 
old children should keep in mind the “almost" .n Gesell’s description of 
them: “He also has gained considerable inhibitory control of his sphinclersi 
and he can almost toilet himself during the day.’’** 

Neal, at thrce-and-one-half years, was only a few months removed from 
his initial experiences in going to the toilet. He was still learning how to 
manage his clothing. This problem was complicated by his gieat admira- 
tion for his older brother’s trousers that opened down the front, and his 
insistence on wearing the same kind, complete with belt. Since the belt did 
not hold the trousers up, Neal also wore suspenders. With colder weather, 
Neal’s problem of going to the toilet was often complicated by outer 
clothing which he felt had to be removed. 

The morning that Neal had an accident at nunery school, the nearest 
adult hastened to help him. Neal, in his frustration, hit her hard in the 

Neal is the preschool boy who w»s studied in most detail for this booh- HiS 
behavior is reported in Chaps. 6-15 in respect to each area of the curaculum. The 
anecdotal material about Neal is the hind which can be collected by any preschool 
teacher wishing to woth with a chOd and his mother in mahing a case study of the 
behavior of an individual child in piescbool group sitiiations. 

*' Gesell and Ilg, op. cit., p. 203. 
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face. She reh’eated and gave her attention to wiping up the puddle. Several 
minutes later another adult diverted Neal to a group activity. 

Neal is an example of a child who is best left alone when he has a 
toileting accident. His sensitivity w^s so great that he found it necessary to 
limit his problems in order to cope with them. Furthermore, be considered 
toileting a private matter with which only his mother might help him. 

A fonr-j ear-old child is less apt to have clothing problems. In fact, he 
is quite nonchalant about the toileting routine. His problem is one of 
timing: knowing that he can manage the whole affair, he waits until the 
last possible moment before starting for the bathroom. Of course, among 
a large number of successes in his learning process, there is an occasional 
miss. 

The teacher should be nonchalant about toilet accidents. If a four-jear- 
old nets his pants, she ignores the matter until the other children are out 
of hearing distance. Then she may inquire casually of the child ; “Say, how 
about changing to these dry pants? I’ll bet you didn't even know that you 
had another pair of pants at nursery school. Let’s put them on m the bath- 
room, and ril put your wet ones in a bag for you to take home when you 
go.” In another year, the child will be as independent as five'Scar-old Susan, 
who looked on toileting as one of the social events of her day and asked, 
"Who wants to go BM with me?” 

At no time should the teacher tell the child: "Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself?” Nor docs she say, “You should know better than that," or in 
any way show a negative reaction to the accident. She must keep in mind 
that such accidents are an important part of developing skill in using the 
bathroom. She should be careful to sec that no undue attention attaches 
to the incident because a child’s attention needs to be directed toward his 
successes, not his errors. She must have confidence that his future trials will 
be increasingly successful. "Stall a little sooner, and youll make it next 
fame,” she may say comfortably to her preschool companion in the 
bathroom. 

The following excerpt from a teacher’s year-end report to parents illus- 
trate the objective, kindly attitude of a mature person tow'ard the toileting 
education of preschool children. Reporting on three-j ear-old Don, she said: 

Don’s mother hesitated to send him to nursery school sooner because he 
bad outdoor bathroom habits. It is interesting that I have never once seen 
him use the yard instead of the toilet. Of course we have never taken a dim 
view of this convenient action of some of our boys— and v\e have always had 
one or another of them who sometimes used this time-saving method of 
urinating, if you'll forgive the expression. 

In the nursery school that includes among its objectives for the children 
the development of skill in urinalii^ and in having a bowel movement, it 
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is not surprising to find a mother-assistant who made the following note 
early in December: 

I feel that Pnscilla and I are becoming good friends. Today she asked me 
to take her to the bathroom 

Or to find a child like Cindy who, at the age of three years and four months, 
asked, “Can )ou come and dean my bottom?" Or to find a child like 
Kimmy who, at the age of about two and one half years, was beginning to 
be aware of bathroom procedures and asked her four-year-old sister: ‘ Do 
you like to be lonely in da baffoom?” and, at the age of three and one half 
years, asked the kitty: “Don’t you wish you had a mommy to wipe )OU? 
and told her sister who was with her in the bathroom: “The next boomy 
(BM) is going to be a big one. It’s going to be a giant and it will be friendly 
to me, but not to you. You will get bited by da giant boomy." As a more 
mature four-jear-old, Kimmy had the following conversation with an adult 
about going to the bathroom at nursery school: 

adult Kimmy, you went to the bathroom by yourself this morning! 

KIMMY Yes, but I’m not big folks any more. 1 always get iddo [littlel in 
da middo [middle] of when I’m getting to be big folks. 

In such ways the nutsery child grows toward the self-sufficiency which 
characterizes the five-year-old child. 

latroducing New Foods 

In the nursery group children have an opportunity to enlarge their list 
of wholesome food-I-like-tcKal. Each child comes from a home in which 
certain foods are eaten regularly. He is accustomed to this diet and feels 
at home when familiar items are served to his preschool group. His en- 
thusiasm for an item is an incentive for other children (who may not know 
the food) to try it. The teacher who appreciates the importance of the 
children learning from each other can use this imitation method by saying: 
“Ummm. I like if, too." 

Children can also be taught to like a food by a favorable introduction 
followed by practice— at intervals— in eab'ng the food. One nursery school 
teacher noticed that several children in her group were not used to eating 
peanut-butter sandwiches. She found a nearby market where peanuts were 
ground to make fresh peanut butter. She told the children about it one 
morning and helped them plan a study trip for the next school morning- 
After the trip, when the children return^ to school, they all enjoyed 
crackers spread with the fresh peanut butler. The following day, the peanut 
butter vras served again, with enthusiastic revie\v of the trip and of the 




Children have familiar foods and, from time to time, new foods. 


goodness of the butter. Two days later, the peanut-butter crackers were 
again served. The nest week Ib^ were on the menu bvice; the following 
week, once. From then on, peanut butter appeared from time to time as 
frequently as other items on the menu. 

Getting children to enfoy different foods is an important objective dur- 
ing the nursery years. Prior to those years, children enjoy baby foods which 
include applesauce and a variety of other processed fruits and vegetables— 
singly, and in combination with other foods. Between that early period 
and the time when adolescent growth makes them eager eaters they Jeam 
consciously to enjoy different foods. "Hie preschool child is in a period of 
avraieness in which he can be guided to appreciate and, presently, to eat 
what a beloved adult enjoys eating. His rate of learning is not fast, so he 
adds new foods only gradually. Even parents who have overexpectations 
about what their children should eat can realize that with each passing 
year the child is eating foods that he did not consciously eat before. They 
need to be aware of such casual remarks as one that Neal made when he 
was four years and eleven months old: “I want to get stronger than you, 
Dad. That’s why I drank six glasses of milk today.” 

Making discriminations about foods is something of which a child may 
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well be proud. But the boy who notes that crusts are different from the rest 
of the slice of bread sometimes may demonstrate his awareness by not 
eating his crusts. He can get individual attention from his busy mother by 
insisting that the crusts be cut off the bread he eats. However, at the day- 
care center, he should be able to get attention by eating the crusts first, 
the w’ay his teacher does because she thinks them so delicious. 

Nursery school and kindergarten can help children to enjoy different 
fruits and vegetables and to learn the value of fruits and vegetables in keepi- 
ing well. One teacher, who had made a point of having the children enjoy 
apples in the fall of the year and bananas dunng the winter, w’as pleased 
with her conversabon with Stanley (five years and eight months) and Neal 
(three years and ten months) the morning that Susan (five years and 
seven months) brought a note of excuse for her absence of the day before: 

SUSAN Read this {Hands note to Uachet) 

TE.VCHZR (Reading) "Dear Mr. Teacher. Susan had tonsilitis Friday.” 
STANLEY I eat apples every day. 

VEAL I don’t get sick. 

STANLEY Neal cats lots of bananas. Neal ask for lots and lots and lots and 
lots of them. 

The teacher was pleased that Stanley and Neal associated the eating of 
frait ivith keeping well. She felt that each year she would continue to pro- 
vide the children with a scries of experiences with each fruit in season— 
for instance, with apples: eaUng ted apples, eating golden apples, finding a 
star in the middle of the apple, eating apple slices, eating apple circles, 
drinking apple juice, and making apple sauce. By having such delightful 
experiences spaced through the fall season, the children come to enjoy 
apples. 

Importance of Seeing 

Halloween is a good rime to introduce children to the importance of 
being able to see well. Four- and five-year^jld children like to try on a 
mask. When they have it on, the teacher should help them realize that 
they cannot see as well as usual. 

A teacher who thought it important to prepare her children for going 
trick-or-treating that evening talked with them just before they went home 
about how to wear their masks; 

TEACHER We’ve had a lot of fun today with our costumes and our masks. 
Raise your hand if you’ve had fun. 

(AU raise bands) 

TEACHER Do you know the best place to wear a mask? 

JOHN On yxmr eyes. 
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JANE Like jours. 

TEACHER Right up here on our foreheads. That's the best place. Do >ou 
know w)iy it’s the best place? 

(Venous responses) 

TEACHER It’s the bcst placc because it let's us sec. When 1 wear it down 
here, I can't sec sety well and I’m apt to stumble and fall. (Parctomcmes 
this) When jou go tnck-oi-treating tonight with your mother or daddy, 
where are jou going to wear your mask? 

CHILDREN Tliere 

TEACHER That’s right On your forehead. Then when jou’te at a fnend’s 
house, if sou really want to, sou can pull it down to scare jour friend. 
But be sure to pul your mask nght back up on your forehead. Show 
me H-here jou’rc going to near your mask. Put your hand on the place. 
That’s nght. Kot on your eyes, but aboso them, on sour forehead. 

From time to time after Halloween, as the occasion arises, tire teacher 
tan remind the children about how glad we are to have eyes that tan see. 
Wiene\-er the children arc to cross the street, they can remember with 
their teacher that they will use their eyes as well as their cars to be sure 
that no cats are coming. Whenes-et th^' arc walking on uncsen ground, 
they can remember to w-atch for gopher holes, old roots, and rocks in the 
path. In such ways, the teacher can help the children to appreciate the 
importance of using their eyes to see where they are going. 

Importance of Breathing 

A child needs to kam as early as possible that he breathes and has to 
get air at all times. Only when a child fully appreciates the importance of 
air is he able to keep himself from such hazards as playing inside old 
refrigerators with doors that close but do not open or accidentally hanging 
himself or someone dse. It is in the nursery group that he lays the founda- 
tion for such appreciation. 

Tlic teacher should be careful to Icacli the importance of getting air 
without making the children fearful. fCnowingsvhat to do and how to do it 
is what the teacher must emphasize. Slie can make a point of tying in the 
idea of getting air with pleasant experiences. One teacher of four-year-old 
children introduced the idea at the first fnrtliday party of the year. 

TJie cJiildrcn and teacher «crc seated at the ta&Ic. Each had a cupcake 
on which was a candle. Shortly after a grownup bad lighted tlic candles, 
each person blew his out. Wlicn cscryonc had blown out Iris candle, the 
teacher led a brief discussion : 

TEicHED Wceach blew out the candle on our birthday cake. {Pantomimer 
bfowfiig) \Mictc did wc get the ait to blw? It came from imidc ui. 
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We took a deep breath and then we amid blow the candle out. Let’s 
all blow Take a deep breath so you can make a good blow. 

(The children breathe and blow) 

TEACHER My, we’re good blowenl Aren’t we glad Johnny has a birthday, 
and brought us each a birthday cake with a candle to blow out. 

The next time that there is a birthday party with candles to blow out, the 
teacher can cany the discussion a little further. 

TEACHER Did you know that we take in air all the time through oui nose? 
We call it "breathing." Es-eiyonc breathes all the time. Maybe you can 
see my hands move out and in while 1 breathe. (Places hands one on 
each side at base of chest and breathes deeply) I'm filling my lungs 
with air. They are right here abov'e my stomach. See if you can feel it 
when you fill your lungs with air. 

{The children try this; most are unsuccessful. The teacher quiets them doii’n 
<nid continues with her explanation) 

TEACHER There’s another way to tell that you’re breathing, but it’s dan- 
gerous. I don't know whether I should show it to you or not. . • • 
Well, listen very carefully then Remember we have to get air all the 
time through out nose. Now watch. (Pantomimes holding nose for just 
a second or two, and then gulping ait through her mouth) It's so im- 
portant to get ait down here in out lungs (pots lower chest) that if 
anything happens to out nose for a second, our mouth has to take 
in the air. We have to keep filling out lungs with air one way or 
another. That’s part of living. 

hVhenever she is reminded of breathing or breathing hazards, the teacher 
should talk with the children about breathing. For instance, when the 
children are taking a walk on a lovely sunny day, the teacher can stop 
them for a few minutes and say, "It’s such a lovely spring day. Let’s fill 
our lungs with this good fresh air.” "FiH your lungs nice and full," she may 
say, taking deep breaths herself to encourage the children to imitate deep 
breathing. 

The day she read a story about grandmother’s old trunk in the attic, one 
kindergarten teacher mentioned the hazard of getting into a box and 
closing the lid: 

TEACHER Ted certainly found a lot of interesting things in that old trunk. 
IVltcn ffte ffonk war empty, da you think he got into the trunk? 
(Children say both “yes” and “no”) 

TEACHER I think he stayed out of the trunk because he knew he might 
not be able to get air if the lid closed. Remember we always have to 
have air, so we stay out of boxes that have a lid or a door Aat might 
close. Wc have to be sore we can always breathe. Are we all breathing 
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right now? (Pantomimes deep frreiitAing. Smiles as she looks around at 
every one) We certainly are. Ah, it feels good to breathe. 

The Importance of Keeping WcD 

The sbiieting of an ambulance siren occasionally penetrates into the 
nuRcry group and demands an explanation. It should be interpreted as 
the friendly sound of doctors and nurses rushing to help someone who 
needs them. When a nursery group entu»ion takes the children past the 
local hospital, it can he pointed out to them as the place where the doctor 
helped many of them in coming out of th«r mother in being bom. ^Vhen 
one of the nunery group children goes to the hospital to have his tonsils 
taken out, the whole group can read Johnny Goes to the Hospital,^ and 
be encouraged to think of the hospital as an interesting place that helps 
people to Irecome well. In short, whenever the preschool group comes into 
contact with the health agencies of the community, the teacher should 
capitalize on the opportunity for making the children familiar with, and 
glad of, these agencies. 

The teacher also should help children to understand that immunizations 
help them stay well. She should talk wth the child who docs not like the 
doctor because “he hurled me." After she listens to the fears of the four- 
yeax-old child, she can gently tell how she had to miss lots and lots of 
school da)s because she did not have a shot that hurt for only a few minutes 
but kept her well. She should encourage the four- and fis'e-^-ear-old children 
in dramatic play as doctors and nurses, knowing that many of their fears 
and anxieties thus find expression and that they wall come to think 
of the doctor as their friend. 

TTie Germ Theory 

It is important for preschool children to leam the simple elements of 
the germ theory. They watch television with its numerous ads for patent 
medicines and easily act^uire misconceptions unless they are taught other- 
wise. The teacher should be careful to teach the children what to do and 
to avoid teaching them fears or anxieties. Here is some feedback that gave 
one teacher confidence in what she was teaching about germs to the chil- 
dren in a neighborhood play group. Susan (fix-e jears and sexen months) 
and Neal (three )-e3rs and ten months) were playing with balloons, and 
Neal wanted to play xvith the balloon that Susan had been bloxxing up. 

sus.vN You’d better not give it. It’s got tny germs. 

NEAL You can nipe them off. 

*’Josej>hine A. Ses-et, Johnny Coe* to the (Boston: Houghton MifSin 

Company, J953). 
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(An adult comes and gives Neal another haOoon, shoiving him hoiv to stretch 
it so that he can blow it up. Neal tries, but is not successful) 

NE\L Can’t do it 
SUSAN I’ll do it 

NEIL (hands her the balloon) Wipe the geems off. 

The children had been taught to wash or wipe off what had been in 
someone else’s mouth. This procedure they foHow'cd as a means of keeping 
well and of helping each other to stay well 
Four-jearold Pnscilla was equally considerate when one of the boys 
took her pastecard dunng a craft activity. She took it back and found 
another pastecard for him. She did not w'ant him to have hers; she had 
been eating it so it had her germs on it. 

Cleaning 

Children team the importance of cleaning when they participate in it. 
Helping to collect the sheets after nap lime or the individual washcloths 
at the end of the day can make the children aware of the necessity for 
having the sheets and other linens laundered, and may even lead them to 
the laundry to see what happens to the sheets or washcloths. After a dust 
storm, each child can have a dustclolh to use in helping the adults with 
the important activity of having a clean school. If the school windows are 
within easy reach, the children also can enjoy helping to wash them— 
especially if it is part of the preparation for having their parents visit school. 

Nursery school and kinde^iten children should participate in such 
wajs m the operation of their school or center. But their participation 
should be occasional, not regular. The purpose of the children’s activity 
IS not to have them clean the school or center, but to develop their interest 
and skill in cleaning activities. They will be much older before they are 
ready to learn to assume responsibility for cleaning. But their occasional 
participation in the cleaning activities of the school or center is excellent 
preparation for such later learnings. 

Caring for Teeth 

Those who woik with preschool children agree that the children should 
be encouraged to care for their teeth, but they differ in their expectations 
of what the children can learn at each age level. Since the care of teeth is 
of such importance to everyone, most teachers teach probably more about 
it than the children can leam. They attempt to reinforce the teaching of 
parents by encouraging the parents to help their children to brush their 
teeth happily and regularly. At the same time, they must realize that 
the masteiy of the wrist motions involved in the brushing cannot be ex- 
pected of children before they are ready to develop such skill, and that girls 
probably will develop it at an earlier age than boys do. ^^^lat the nursery 
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group can teach, however, is the belief that it is important to care for one’s 
teeth ever)’ day. As the chiMrcn de^-elop, they will learn that the reason for 
cleaning Ac teeth is to keep bacteria from making holes in riiem. 

Three concepts can and should be taught to preschool children: 

1. Teeth cut and chew food, malang it smaller so that the body can use 
it. This teaching is an important part of the stoiy of digestion which 
three-year-old children learn. 

2. Foods that give teeth something to do — for instance, apples and carrots 
—make teeth healthy. 

3. Soft drinks and sweets are bad for the tcedi. Drinking some water after- 
wards, and s%vish!ng water through the mouth, helps to get sweets off 
the teeth. 

Teachen in one community feel fortunate that the dentists and a 
women’s group sponsor 3 clmic which may be visited by groups of preschool 
children, accompanied by their molhen. While the children listen to a 
lady who uses a giant toothbrush and set of teeth to show them how to 
brush their omi teeth, the mothers iratch a moring picture about the 
importance of dental care. The rest of the visit is devoted to individual 
dental examinations by local dentists ivho solunteer their time. During 
these examinations, the teacher helps the other children amuse themselves. 
She brings such tnnsportable materials as a roll of shelf paper and jumbo 
crayons, together with a simple pmc such as picture-lotto for the four- 
year-old children. Witli the help of some of the mothers, she sers'es juice 
and reads stories. She encourages some of the children to take a w’alk with 
their mothers— a \\hisper-«'alk indoors or an exploratory walk outdoors if 
the weather permits. Above all, she minimizes the excitement and seb an 
example of calmness. 

Prior to the visit to the dental clmic, the teacher prepares both the 
children and the mothers’ group for the study trip. She makes sure that 
each group is eager to Icam about effective ways of brushing teeth and good 
foods to keep teeth healthy. She knows that the children must be so inter- 
ested in what they will sec that they will not be disturbed by the new situa- 
don. She helps them look forward to seeing the big toothbrush fust like 
their little one and the big teeth just like tbeir own teeth. 

Neal, at three years and ten months, was not quite certain that he 
wanted to go to the dental clinic with the nursery group and bis mother. 
He preferred staying home with his mother. However a conversation with 
Susan’s mother penuaded him to go: 

ADULT Neal, do you know what the dental clinic has? A giat-big tooth- 
brudi, this big. (Uses handt to show the size of it) Have }ou ever seen 
a toothbrush that big’ 

(Ncaf shakes his head ncgativrty) 
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ADULT Susan rememben seeing that great big toothbrush when she went 
to the dental clinic with the nursery sdsool. But do you hnow what? 
She can’t remember the color of the handle— and I can t either. I can t 
go today because Susan is sick. But maybe you can look carefully, Neal, 
and tell us the color of the handle of that great big toothbrush. Will 
you do that? 

NEAL Okay. 

With the important responsibility of finding out the color of the handle 
of the toothbrush, Neal went happily off to the dental clinic. Upon his 
return, he reported his finding eagerly: 

ADULT Hello, Neal. 

NESL The handle — the handle was blue. 

ADULT Blue. Of course. The handle is bloc. Thank you so much for finding 
out. Did the dentist look at your teeth^ 

NEAL No 

ADULT Oh’ 

NEAL 1 sat on mother’s lap. 1 opened my mouth. He looked. 

ADULT I see. Thanks so much for telling me about it. 

NEAL Okay 


SCHOOL POLICIES ON HEALTH 

The preschool group must have clearly defined health policies. This 
means that written statements of policy are on file, that every effort Is 
made to have the policy undentood, and that every situation involving 
health is decided in terms of these policies. Since the state of health of 
the preschool child can change very rapidly, parents and teachers must 
work together to protect the welfare of each child and to maintain that of 
the preschool group. 

Absence for Illness 

Parents and teachen must have a common understanding of health rules 
and regulations and must work together to enforce them. For instance, if 
a preschool child becomes ill with chicken pox, the parent telephones the 
teacher to tell her the circumstances of his illness. The director then 
telephones the local department of health to help her determine 

• If the ill child may have exposed other children in the preschool group 

• What can be done to prevent spreading the illness 

• \Vhat aid is available for the chOdien exposed to the illness 

• WTiat aid is available for the sick child 
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• How long the side child should remain at home before returning to 

school 

Understanding how the health regulations apply* the director— with the 
help of parents— should male sure that each patent knows what the situa- 
tion is and how it aSects her child and herself. By norlcing closel)’ with the 
parents, the director builds their confidence in her and in her ability to 
do what IS best for their children. She also keeps in mind the dangers that 
lie in the failure to follow this procedure. Instead of correct information 
being communicated among parents, feats and suspicions can spread 
quickly and can result in problems of further illness and increased absence. 
She therefore should take positwe steps to see that correct, authoritatis-e 
information is spread at once before any misinfonnation may drculate. 
In this way she not only maintains the school health at a high les'cl, but 
also contributes to the better understanding of good health measures b\ 
the communitj- at large. 

WTicn parents and teachers work tr^cther for good health in the pre- 
school group, they should keep in mind that the first sescntj’-tw'o hours 
of an illness arc the period when the illness is most apt to be spread. Tlit)- 
aTris-c then at a defined policy: If a child is ill with a common cold or 
other communicable illnets, he mil be at home for three dais. Under no 
drcumstances will he return to school until at least hsenty-four hours 
after his tonperature has subsided. With these rules posted on the bulletin 
board, written into pamphlet material for parents, and oUierwisc com- 
municated repeatedly among the school clientele, a large step is taken 
tosvard reducing the total number of absences from the preschool group. 

A teacher finds it useful to know some of the healtli vie\n current 
among the families with children in her preschool group. A family's point 
of view about the use of antibiotics will directly affect the attendance of 
childrw! in hCT group. 

In many families, if a child has a !c%-cr, an eanchc* or other cddcnce 
that his bwly is ha«ng difficulty with insuding organisms, the family con- 
sults a physician who b able to prescribe an antibiotic if it is needed. 
Usually, the child is able to return to school within a fw days to profit 
from the activities of the school. 

Families who formed tlidr health concepts when penicillin was the onlv 
antibiotic avaibble may retain the point of view that a "wonder drug" is 
to be used sparingly. Tlicy keep a sick child at home w-illiout consulting 
a physician until there is overwhelming evidence of need. By that time, 
tlic illness often has progressed to the point where rccoveiv will require 
several extra days. Ihas a child may not be able to return to school for a 
week or ten days. 

Some families still cling to the "weathering through" point of view and 
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use home icmedies current in the daj-s before the discovery of penicillin. 

Their children arc apt to be out of school for weeks at a time. 

Parents who find themselves confined at home ivitb sick children for 
some time may be tempted to send thdr preschool children back to school 
when the state of their health docs not really warrant it. Tlie return of 
such a child may result m his becoming ill again and in the succumbing 
of others in the group. The teacher must check carefully the health status 
of each child who returns to school after an absence caused by illness. 

\Vhenever a parent discusses health matters, the teacher should listen 
attentively. The views of the parents arc the basis for the educational 
program they need. Furthermore, the health policies of the school must be 
developed with the parents so that they understand them and arc inter- 
ested in enforcing them. Tlie teacher, therefore, should work to have 
health policies in keeping with the current thought of the majority of the 
parents. At the same time, she should work to improve their understanding 
of recent developments m the field of pediatrics. 

Refunds for Illness? 

Parents whose children are frequently absent from a nursery group some- 
times raise the question of whether or not they should pay for his absence 
from, as well as his presence m, the group. \Vhen they raise the question, 
they show their need for understanding that the school or center to which 
their fees contribute must operate to meet the needs of the children who 
are there each day. Whether or not their child is able to profit from the 
group 1$ a matter of the child's health, not of the parents' fees. 

In one nursery school, an inexperienced teacher responded to the pressure 
of a parent to refund the monthly fee for her child who was out of school 
for four weeks because of illness. Immediately, the parents of other chil- 
dren who had been ill asked for refunds for tlieir children’s absences. 
Fortunately, the teacher realized that the refund policy was making for 
greater absence from nursery school and for insufEcient funds to pay her 
nominal salary. Meeting with the parents, the teacher was able to explain 
to them the necessity of having a regular monthly fee for each child, 
regardless of the number of times that he attends. The regular fee provides 
a school facility and a teacher and the opportunity for each family to have 
its child attend the school. Whether or not the child docs attend is the 
responsibility of the family. 

Shoes at Nap Time? 

When preschool groups are added to existing organizations, the policies 
of the organization should be considered carefully to see whether each 
is applicable to preschool groups. They may or may not be. 

For several years, preschool groups connected with one system of public 
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schools had tlic children keep their shoes on when thc)‘ lay down on their 
cots for a nap. Tlic director of the preschool groups thought sl2c should 
enforce the school district's rule that children must wear shoes. She had 
ncs-er raised the question as to whether or not the rule should apply to 
preschool as well as elementary school children; she had simply enforced it. 

The practice Hoarding sliocs at nap time maj reflect any one of scs'cral 
school policies. If the policy of the preschool group is to have a large ratio 
of children to adults, the numbers of shoes to be tied may require more 
teacher time than the teacher lias lo give to this activity. Knowing that 
three- and four-)‘car-old cliildrcn ate usually not sufSciently mature to tie 
their oivTi slioelaces, the teacher may think it better to spend time on 
activities at their lc\'cl of maturity rather than on tying shoelaces. 

Or, if the policy of the group is to )»a\-e the children experience healthful, 
desirable ways of lisnng at all times, the teacher will think it important 
for the children to remove their shoes before J)ang dorni on a bed and uill 
work out convenient ways for helping them do this. Perhaps parents can 
buy shoes with zippers so that the children can easily manage them. Per- 
haps other school personnel or the parents can take turns in helping the 
teacher during the post nap period. Perhaps kindergarten children can 
practice their newly acquired skill in tying shoelaces by helping the nursery 
school children to tie theirs, fn one way or another, the policy of the pre- 
school group will show itself in the practices of the |touj>-c%'cn in such 
details as whether or not the children wear shoes at nap time. 

Insurance 

Each preschool group needs to consider its legal responsibility in ease 
of accidents, and to dctennmc what kind of insurance, if any, it should 
cany. The practice of preschool groups must be in accord with the laws of 
the states in which they are located; that of preschool groups connected 
with public school systems must be in accord svith the laws pertaining lo 
the public schools. 

In the State of California, private and parent-cooperative nursery groups 
and kindergartens are asked to comply with the labor code and provide 
workmen’s compensation ituurance for their teachers. They are also advised 
to cany liability insurance. 

The question of insurance for par«it-cooperative groups is discussed as 
folknes by one council of parent-cooperafiw rwrreries: 

Insurance is a question that cadi coc^Kratis'e nursery group considers. What 
risks, if any, should be covered by insnrance* ^Vl)at forms of insurance provide 
maTtmum protection at minhnum cost? Such questions ate answered differ- 
ently by different groups because each group is unique in its personnel, 
location, and policies. 

Since cooperative nurseries are highly sdective in their membership, risks 
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are less than in olhet nursery groups. Member families take responsibility for 
themselves, and have confidence rn others. Many parents carry comprehensive 
personal liability policies which protect tfiem whether they are at home or 
elsewhere Where parents often ha\e nursery «*ildren in their car, they inake 
sure that their automobile insurance protects their guest passengers as well as 
themselves 

In addition to any insurance which cooperative nursery members arran^ 
as families, a comprehenshe personal liability policy for the supervisor of chi - 
dren is often paid for by the group (i.c., $1200 a year). Such insurance pro- 
tects the children in case of accident or injury which the teacher might feel 
was attributable to her negligence. 

Few cooperatise nurseries consider their risks sufficient to justify the cost of 
an insurance policy for the school. However, Lloyds of London does offer 
510,000 to $20,000 public bodily m|UTy liability plus $5,000 property damage 
coverage for $108.00 per year, including all las charges from England.*® 

Pnvate and parent-cooperative nursery groups and kindergartens generally 
are incorporated. Incorporation gives the group a permanent legal status, 
regardless of changes in personnel, and fixes liability on the corporation 
rather than on individual adults who compose the school personnel at the 
time of an accident. 


SitudHoiu for Discussion 

A nursery school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four desenbed here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from your own experience to justify 
your views. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given. 

Situation 1 One hot and sultry morning the representative of the state 
department of social welfare visits your nursery group to consider issuing a 
license for it. You teahze that the play area has very little shade for the 
diildren. As the teacher in charge, you should 

• Have a day mostly of indoor activities for the children 

• Be careful not to mention the shade problem, and hope the visitor docs not 
notice it 

• Ask the visitor for suggestions about inexpensive ways of having more shade 

• Tell the visitor that you plan to get some leafy branches to shade the 
sandbox 

• Point out that the day is unusualk warm 

’’ VKian Edinislon Todd, ed , Coopmttne Nuner 7 School Handbook (Long Beach. 
Calif.: Long Beach Council of Coopeiative Nuneries, 1957), p. 5. 
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Situation 2 Your parent-cooperative nutseiy group is eager to have a 
Halloween party that will prepare tfie children for trick-or-treating. As the 
teacher, you are careful to see that the plans are in accord with the following 
concepts: 

• Oi'crstimulation is fatiguing to drildien 

• Three-year-old children are easily fri^tened 

• Except for Halloween refreshmoits, the activities lot the children will he 
much as usual 

• The party should be before Halloween rather than on that day 

• Costumes complete with masks arc to be worn to the party 

SiroATiON 3 A mother is concerned about her preschool child who runs 
across the street to play with his friend without stopping to look for cats. 
She asks for suggestions about what to do but really wants reassurance that a 
mother cannot spend all of her time watching to see that her child is safe. 
In talking with her, you should 

• Usten sympathetically to what she says 

• Agree that she has a difficult problem 

• Express confidence in her finding a solution to her problem 

• Explain to her how to train a child to slop on the curb to look and listen 
for cars 

• Suggest that she get her child a red jacket 

Situation 4 Tom's mother talks with you about a birthday present for 
his fifth birthday. She gave Tom’s older sister a bicjele for her fifth birthday 
and is thinking of such a present for Tom. You point out to her that 

• Girls ate more mature than boys of the same age 

• Training wheels make a bicjTle mud) like a large tricycle 

• A fivc-)cat-old child can master the bicycle but not the safety rules of the 
street 

• Parents should not thrust a child irtlo dangers he cannot cope with 

• Each child shows in his behavior what he is ready for 


Books for Pretchoot Chtfdren 

Bcmelmans, Ludwig. Madeline. Little Golden Book No. 186. New York; 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1939, 1954. (In delightful thyme, hfadeline 
has appendidtis and a trip to the hosjrital.l 
Brandenburg, Aliki. Afy JIands. Sew York; Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1962. [Tlie pictures and simple words of this Let’s-Read-and-Find-Out 
book help a ^ild observe and use his hands.] 

Brown, Margaret Wire. Doetof S^uath, The DdH Doctor. Little Coldfli Book 
No. 157. New York; Simon and Sinister, Inc, 1952. (Doctor Dan. The 
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Bandage Man, by Helen Caspaid, is another Little Golden Book to help 
children in having a happy idationship with the doctor.) 

Chase, Francine A Vint to the Hospital. New York: Wonder Books, Inc., 
1958. [When Stevie goes to the hospital to have his tonsils out, he 
decides he wants to be a docloij 

Green, Mary McBumey Everybody Edts. Eau Claire, Wis.; E. M. Hale, 1950. 
[Children, as well as a variety of animals, eat.) 

Greene, Carla / Want to Be a Dentist. Chicago. Children’s Press, 3960. 
[Both this book and I Want to Be a Doctor (1958) are beginning read- 
ing books whose pictures are useful for preschool children.) 

Horwich, Frances R., and Rdnald Werrenrath, Jr Dcbby and Her Nap. 
Chicago. Rand McNally & Co., 1954. [A simple and pleasant account of 
how Debbie prepares for her nap.) 

Jackson, Kathryn Nurse Nancy. New York; Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1958. 
[Nancy plays nurse with Band-Aids.] 

McClosltey, Ro^rt. One Morning in Matn£. New York; The V'lking Press, 
Inc., 1952 (In this preview of what lies ahead for preschool children, 
a little girl loses a tooth one delightful morning in Maine.) 

Sever, Josephine A. fo/inny Goes to the Hospital. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Comapny, 1953. [A matter-of-fact account of Johnny’s trip to the 
hospital.) 

Wooley, Catherine Lunch for Lcnnie. New York: William Monow & Co., 
Inc , 1952. (Lennie explores the roles of several hungry animals before he 
eats a boy’s lunch.} 




Furthering Physical Development 


In one sense, the enthc nunety group and kindergaitcn program Is a 
program in physical educatfon, planned in terms of helpmg each child 
move himself smoothly and safely through space. It guides him as he per- 
fects his ability to walk, run, jump, and climb, and as he develops new 
skill in movement. It provides much opportunjly for development of large 
muscles, and small muscles as the children arc ready for such development. 
It provides apparatus, equipment, and supplies for activities that encourage 
coordination behveen different muscles and between eye and other muscles. 
It is not surprising to find that the well-schooled teacher of physical educa- 
tion often becomes a good nursery group teacher when her interests shift 
to her own and other small diiJdren. Nor is it surprising that the preschool 
child usually continues to have an interest in physical education activities 
as he goes on into elementary school. 

The preschool teacher who appreciates the common ground of preschool 
and physical education teaching provides equipment and plans activities 
which ivill give the children endless opportunity' for large-muscle deielop 
ment. Outdoors she makes sure that the playground has ladders and other 
climbing apparatus, and piles of dirt or sand for digging, so that arm and 
shoulder as well as other muscles ivfll develop. She sees to it that there is 
space for running, and she encourages hopping and jumping so that the 
muscles of legs and the pelvic girdle will develop. Indoors she makes use 
of trampolines, rockers, and punching balloons as an aid to development 
of rhythm and coordination. No matter what part of the curriculum she 
is concerned with, she never fafls to provide for physical activities as an 
integral part of it. She is continuously an-are of the desirability of further- 
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ing the physical development of the preschool child so that he will have 
the body structure, the skills, and the interests basic to furthering his 
physical development in later yean. 


CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS 
Values of Physical Education 

The value of physical education for the preschool child is readily appar- 
ent when the three-year-old child who had swimming instruction is 
survive in a pool until adult help arrives. In preschool groups the child has 
guidance and patterns of physical skills which may not be available to im 
elsewhere. He has climbing and other equipment which his own backyard 
may not afford. Whether in later years he is able to escape from an enemy 
by climbing a tree or sliding down a pole may be determined by whether 
he had a chance to learn and enjoy these skills when he was four or five 
years old. 

A preschooler's drive for learning to control his body is so great that he 
learns many physical skills whether he is in a preschool group or not, but 
he learns them more easily and with better feelings about himself 
his relations to other people if he learns them in the preschool group. The 
importance of physical education activities for the social and emotional 
development of children has been pointed out by Prescott: 

The ability to manage the body well in a wide variety of activities and the 
possession of specific game skills aic major assets for each child in winning 
peer-group roles and greatly affect relatioiiships with other children. They also 
greatly affect the individual’s feelings about and concept of himself and there- 
fore play an important part in his emotional adjustment.^ 

The Docton Bakwin discuss the physical and psychological values of 
physical education activities in nursery school as follows: 

Typically, the young child makes a physical-motor attack on the things m 
his world, sometimes through manipulating small objects, at other times 
through putting his large muscles or hb whole body into vigorous motion 
and action. The nursery school is set up to provide ample, varied opportunity 
for the child to enjoy his physical vigor. . . . Slides, parallel bars, and ladders, 
jungle gjTOs, see-saws, wagons, tricydes, scooters, large hollow wooden blocks, 
kegs, and brooms are part of the standard equipment . . . for an adequate 
nursery school. A group of yonng childtcn in contact with these objects spon- 
taneously engage in a repetitive round of sliding, swinging, climbing, hanging. 

1 Daniel A, Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1957), p. 355. 
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balancing, tolling, steering, hearing, pushmg. stacking, and dra^ng. The 
benefits to deielopment of muscnlar stieogtti are obvious. There are, in addi- 
tion, less obvious but more significant psj'diologic values. Instructions and 
restrictions are minimal, and hmilcd lo safety needs; the child is thus left free 
to explore, to expenment, to invent, and to discover. He is free from the host 
of prohibitions imposed on him when he lets loose his most active impulses at 
home. . . He IS free from influences lo use things m wajs manufacturen 
might conceive, or might seem fascinating to bis father. The child, then, has 
not only the pleasure of varied physical activity but also the delight of making 
independent discoveries and the expenence of impressing his own individual 
pattern on the environment.’ 

Physical Education Obiectives 

After each year in a preschool group a child is mote skillful in moving 
bis body through space. He has better muscular control, and is more skill- 
ful in physical activities. He gains inaeasing mastery of such fundamental 
activities as walking, running, and climbing, and adds to the list of activities 
he performs by leamng to hop and, later, to skip. Just when be learns each 
new skill and how rapidly he perfects the familiar ones depends on his 
individual characteristics. Each child has a different problem in learning 
to handle his body because each child differs in his physical structure and 
his ability to develop muscular strength and coordination. Nevertheless 
several skills are known to be within the ability of most children of a given 
age level, and are reasonable physical education obiectives for children in 
a preschool group; 

Three-jear-old children 

• Stop or go on the slide 

• Enjoy swinging when helped 

• Do a forward somersault 

• Roll a ball 

• Like being in the water with mother 
Four-year-old children 

• Hop 

• Pomp in swinging 

• CcmbJne nvfds »7th movements 
» Do a backward somersault 

• Slide down a pole 

• Fall into a toll 

*H3ny Bankin and Rulh M. BaVnin, Behafwt Daotders in Children (Philadelphia; 
W. B. Saunders Co , 1953). pp. 72-73. 
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• Catch and thiow a ball 

• Distinguish right from left 

• Dog paddle m water with mother 
Five-year-old children 

• Skip 

• Swing without help 

• Walk a rail 

• Use an overhead ladder 

• Swim across a pool 


Climbing up or crawling under develops large muscles. 
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Each jeara preschool child becomes mote graceful in his movements and 
has increasing use of the different parts of his body— his arms, legs, and 
side hinges. Each sear Ins physical development should be well rounded, 
witli shoulders developing as well as hips; arms, as well as legs. 

Ph}'sical Education in Other Curriculum Areas 
Since ph)Sical education is a concomitant of every other area of the 
preschool curriculum, it is not often given attention in itself. The vaew is 

TABLE 7-1 


Phj-sical Dci-elopmcnt as an Integra) Part of Preschool Activities 


Curriculum 

Area 

Tiftieal 

Artrntio 

Aspects of Phi'stcdl Development 

Social Studio 

riooi play 

Sandbox pliT 

Large muselcs; ccotdmahon, balance 


riaihouse pUy 
DramatTC pla* 

Large muscles, cootdination 


Excursions 

Walking 

Scwfice 

Cardeains 

Canng lot pets 

NahJte nallj 
Obscning 

Large muscles; coordination 

Small muscle 

Walking 

Mmele control, coordination 

Gc«enph> 

Map making 

Using bndmarks 

La^ and small muscle 

Walking 

Mathematics 

Pounng 

Measuring »-|th self 

Small muscle; coordination 

Large muscle 

Languafic 

EteicJopinent 

Verbahatig 

Dramatiung 

Aura) control 

Large and small muscle; cootdination 

Children's 

Utenfurc 

Story listening 

Noi'clty boo5.s 
Dramatizing 

.Muscular control 

Small muscle; coordination 

Large and small muscle; coordination 

Art 

Arranging 

Easel painting 

Pasting, era} oiling 
Cutting 

Laige and small muscle; coordiiution 
Laige muscle 

Small muscle 

Small muscle; coordination 

Music 

Sinpng 

Rhythms 

Pasdsg 

Listening 

Aural control 

Large and small muscles; coordination 
Large muscle 

Retanng 

Social 

Sensitiriti 

Hitting a taigct 
Moiiog large boxes 

Laige and small muKles; coordination 
Large muscle,- coordination 

Health and 

Safety 

Remoying hazards 
Satisfjing physcal 

Laige muscle; coordination 

W^iuK coordination,- large and small 
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held that the children will gam a well-rounded phj^ical do clopment inci- 
dental to their other activities. ITie danger in this view is that emphaw 
mav be placed on small-muscle development and the control associated 
with sedentar)’ activities, without sufficient attention to the activities whic 
further the large-muscle development so essential to children of prcsclwl 
ages. Table 7-1 lists t>'pical activities in each cuniciilum area other than 
physical education, and shows the kinds of phj’sical development whic 
can be expected m relation to each. Tlic wise teacher works out a program 
of activities with a preponderance of lime devoted to largc-musclc 
development. 

For example, m considcnng what literal}' activities to provide for the 
children, the teacher may usually read stories to the children, but she mp 
vary this routine occasionally by using a novelty picture book devised for 
the four- and five-year-old children who have developed sufficient muscuar 
control and coordination to cany on the small-muscle activity whic 
accompanies the story as it is read by an adult. Tlie child uses a magnrt 
underneath the page to move a figure along tlie pictured course on the 
page. A five-ycar-old child has sufficient muscular control to enjoy a r^ 
cording of a story, played by turning a crank. WTicn he turns the crank 
evenly, he hears the story. 

The teacher who is aware of the importance of providing primarily for 
large- rather than small-musclc development dunng the preschool years has 
the children participate often in dramatic activities. M the children act 
out a favorite story, thc)' move about and use both their large and smau 
muscles, and they coordinate their physical movements with the words and 
ideas of thc stoty. . . 

Similarly, in each area of the curriculum, thc teacher should plan activi- 
ties which will give the children opportunity to use the large muscles. She 
must be ingenious in teaching an important concept through expcnence 
that requires gross, not small, movements. She should always choose to 
have the children do something actively, restricting activities in which 
they only sit and listen to quiet rest times. She keeps constantly in mind 
their developmental need for physical activity. 


SUPERVISING OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 

When a new child comes to a preschool group, the teacher should guide 
him in learning how to have control of himself as he uses each piece of 
playground equipment. ^VbeneveT a child develops an interest in using 
equipment that is new to him, or in using it in a new way, the teacher 
should guide him in handling himself safely. The hazards of the equip- 
ment are an integral part of the learning opportunity which the equipment 
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affords. She must know how to guide the children sn using the equipment 
safely, and in avoiding its dangers. 

Swings. The teacher should see that tttt>-5'earK)]d children has'e scat 
swings which support them and help them learn by feel the upnght balance 
necessary for swinging. She swin^ each child, not by pushing him, but by 
bringing the swing to a height then letting it go. Pushing often frightens 
small children who are thus made to move with more speed than they feel 
able to handle. The teacher should have the three-jear-old chdd tell her 
at what height he wants her to let his s\%ing go. By using this method 
she can help more children enjoy the swings than if she tries to push each 
one continuously. 

For the nursery school and kindergarten children the teacher should see 
that soft swing seats are provided. A wooden seat may hurt a child if it 
hits him on the head, but a canvas seat probably will not. As soon as she 
can, using ffannelboard pictures and discussion of accidents that occur, she 
should help the children understand that they must walk around the swing- 
ing area, not across it. 

With the four-year-old children, the adult should encourage dramatic 
play*. The swing is a rocket, and she is the announcer and engineer who 
guides its takeoff. She may say, for instance: "All aboard for the moonl 
Loading at Gate Four! All aboard! 5— 4— 3—2—1— 0— Blastoff!” With the 
fiNe-yeat-old children, the adult can encourage the children to pump and 
praises their accomplishments. She also can help them keep their dramatic 
play within bounds of safety, and may say, ‘Try jumping from your swing 
first ivhen it is moving slowly. Then, when you know just how to do that, 
you can try it going a little faster.” 

Buffs. Ball-handling, which is important to children throughout their 
years in school, has its beginnings in the preschool actirities which are 
guided by the teacher. Merely having volleyballs or other big, soft balls 
available is not sufficient incentiic for the children to use balls frequently 
enough to develop any skill with them. But participating in simple games 
with their teacher is both fun and an aid to do’cloping the coordination of 
eye and muscle required in ball-handling. 

One teacher, motivated by having in her group the son of a good ball 
player, do.ised a series of simple games to help the children learn how to 
atch and throw a ball. In each game she encouraged participation only 
as long as the children were interested in the actiWty. She told them: "If 
you get tired, you can play on the slide or in the sandbor.” She had them 
hold hands with their friends so that they could spread out into a large 
circle yet be close enough together to catch the bal! when she threw it to 
first one child then another. Next, with Uicir hands ready to catch the 
ball, she said, 'Tlic ball is a friend; you want to catch it. Your arms arc a 



Learning to bclaiice^ is 
part of learning to rnng 



child caught the ball, he thre\v it bach to the teacher who kept the atten- 
tion of the group on catching the ball, and made no comment then about 
how to throw it. When she went on to give another child a turn at catching 
the ball, she asked the children: “Is }our basket ready?” and then she 
gently threw the ball to one of them. 

On other days the teacher taught tire children other ball-throwing skills, 
one skill at a time. She had them form a drcle and get ready for throwing 
by shaking their hands until their fingers felt relaxed. Then she explained 
the throw that they were going to use that day, putting both hands on 
the ball: 

• Underhand throw: put the ball just to the right of the hips, and throw 
from there 

• Side overhand: svith the ball on the hand on the shoulder, and the other 
hand to help hold it, throw the ball 

• Underhand pitch: put the ball in a swing between the legs, and throw it 



up the ladder and doim the slide is fun. 


• Overhead throw; reach as tall as a tree and throw the ball from over 
the head 

The futi that the teacher obviously has spreads to the children. Tlicy 
also learn that making mistakes is part of the game es-en though a person 
tries to do it right each time. Semretimes the teacher misses the ball, and 
sometimes a child misses the ball. There is fun in chasing it, then tijing 
the catch or throw again. 
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Slides. For the two-year-old children, the teacher should provide only a 
short slide. Two or three steps, a platform with a side railing, and a 
slide make a delightful combination for the young nursery child. On it 
he safely explores a variety of balances from which he evolves a gwd 
sitting slide. The teacher should guide him in taking turns and in moving 
out of the way of the next fellow. 

\Vhen the thiee-year-old child comes to a nursery group, the teacher 
should introduce him to the playground slide. She knows the danger of 
hurtling down a slide out of control, so she puts him on the slide near 
the lower end and shows him what his controls are. As he holds himself 
with his hands on the rails, she puts his feet against the rails and may say, 
"These are your brakes for stopping. Hold them out against the side and 
they stop you. Take them away from the side [she brings tbe feet together 
in the center of the slide], and you go fast.” Then she lets the child tr>' 
stopping and starting on the slide, putting him on the slide at a somewhat 
higher place each time. Finally he feels ready to go up the ladder and try 
starting and stopping on the slide all the way down it. 

Three year old children learn to take turns, to stay below the feet of the 
person above them on the ladder, to wait at the top of the slide until it 
is completely clear, and to get out of the way of the next person using the 
slide. The four-year-old child is sure of hb balance in a sitting posit^i 
and IS interested in exploring variations of balance and posture. He needs 
continuous supervision as he explores the limits of sliding. The teacher 
points out to him the danger of falling from the top of the slide a distance 
greater than his own height, the hazard of hitting his head on the end of 
the slide if he tries to go down head first, and the difficulties at the end 
of the slide if two or three children try to play they are a series of cars 
making up a train. 

Walking Boards. A three-year-old child is intrigued by walking along a 
wide board set on top of matched low boxes placed under each end of the 
board. If the board is high or narrow, he wants an adult to hold his hand. 
The four-year-old child eagerly walks the board unaided. He may make his 
own arrangement of the boards and boxes. He sometimes improvises a 
see-saw arrangement which is past his ability to control safely and necessi- 
tates adult supervision continuously. The five-year-old child enjoys walking 
a narrow board; for instance, a two^by-four set on edge and steadirfbeb%een 
pegs driven into the ground. ^Vhalevcr the age of the preschool child, he 
profits from the opportunity that walking boards afford for developing 
muscular control and coordination of eye and leg muscles. He needs this 
practice in walking, a basic skill important to him throughout his life. 

Unes'en Ground. Children should leam early from experience the kines- 
thetic associations which make for ^lod balance and muscular control as 
they walk over a variety of surfaces. Especially for the children who are 
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accustomed only to tlie sidewalks of the city, the teacher should plan excur- 
sions to parks and vacant lots uheie the children can learn to walk and 
run on uncsen ground. As thq* follow the paths and explore this nesv 
environment, she may exclaim, "Isn't this funl" to encourage tiieir pleasure 
in their actis-ity. Depending upon the terrain, she has opportunity for 
teaching them to 

• Cut the edge of the foot into the hill at each step 

• Sidestep up or down a very steep slope 

• Avoid stepping in holes 

• Pick up the feet in stepping oset roots and stones 

When a child stumbles over a clod and falls, the teacher laughs with him 
and siys, "Johnny picks himself right up and on he goes.” Johnny might 
have decided to whimper or cry, but instead be accepts the teacher's sug- 
gestion. Soon he learns how to walk on grassy fields and dirt paths, and 
enjoj-s doing it. 

Merry-go-round. WTten the nursery childrCT become interested in the 
sturdy meny-go-round that is set close to the ground, their teacher should 
encourage them m learning to control themselves in rotary motion. She 
guides the timid three-jear-old children in sitting at the center and hanging 
on to the radial bars. As they become familiar with the device, she tells 
them to try riding it at greater distances from the center. Soon they are 
able to sit along the edge, alwaj-s careful to hang on mth their hands. 

The teacher can guide the expenenced four-year-old children in their 
dramatic play. As they push the merry-go-round to "make the train go fast," 
she helps them stop the train for younger children wishing to be passengers 
or wishing to get off. She may say, "When someone says, ‘Stop,’ we always 
stop.” When the boys try being train robbers, jumping on the moving train 
then jumping off again, she reminds them: "Try it slow'ly first. You can 
tty it faster after you’ve learned how." When they toll off the train, she 
says, “Roll out of the way! Roll asvay from the train!” In view of both 
the educational opportunities of the meny-go-round and its hazards, the 
teacher should always have an adult supervising it. 

Climbing Apparatus. Young preschool children probably will climb up 
before they know how to climb down, and need help in learning to face 
in toward the climber and reach dovm to feel the step below. Most chil- 
dren are cautious about going h^h up on a climbing apparatus, and do 
so only as they feel ready to. Nor will they venture to put the weight of 
their bodies out into space until their anus ate long enough to reach safely 
to the fireman's pole. When a child wants to teach for the fireman’s pole, 
the teacher guides him in holding himself on the pole with his legs as well 
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as with his hands. She shows him how to swing over to the pole first dose 
to the ground, and then farther up the pole as he gains confidence in his 
ability to slide down it. The teacher should help each child leam how to 
handle himself at the times when he readies out toward new learning. 

Climbing apparatus offers opportunity for children not only to develop 
muscles of arms, shoulders, hips, and legs, but also to leam to be consider- 
ate of others. A climbing child has to look for stepping places behs'een 
little hands, not on them. He has to be sure that no person or toy is below 
him before he turns and )umps off the climber. The adults must watch to 
sec that climbers guide their feet and hands safely for both themselves 
and others. 

Other Apparatus. The exercise bar and the tunnel offer opportunity for 
muscular development and coordination at whatever time a child is ready 
for them. They require only a mmimum of supervision, and a periodic 
inspection to make sure that no toy or tool has been dropped in the sand 
by the apparatus where a child might trip or fall on it. 

Digging and Raking. Gardening, or just digging in the dirt or sand, pro- 
vides children with the opportunity to leam how to use a tool. Realizing 
the muscle and eje-muscle coordinations to be learned, the teacher should 
encourage the children in using tools which extend what can be done by 
the hands. However, she must also be aware that the child who still ex- 
presses his frustration by hitting is more of a hazard with a too) in his 
hand. The physical activity of the digging serves as an emotional release, 
and the hazardous times which need close supervision are the initiation and 
the conclusion of the activity. The teacher should help the children in 
starting to work on their digging projects, and watch for the signs of 
fatigue which are her cues for helping children move on to other activities. 

Tree Climbing. The teacher should help children enjoy tree climbing. 
She stands by ready to give a helping hand to those who leam to climb up 
before (liey learn how to climb back do\%T». As she helps them jump off, 
she reminds them that the)’ can jump safely from a place as high up as 
they ate tall. If they climb higher than that, they climb back down before 
they jump off. She also helps them leam to hang on with both arms and 
l^s. If bark saratdies bare legs or anns, she points out that bark scratclie 
only when we slide across it. But she praises the accomplishment of each 
child: “John has found a good place from which to drop down.” "Linda 
w bfiggyng the fnsr crteAihy.” She is qowrk to eciVo eseh child's cxpicsshn 
of his own feelings of satisfaction: 'Tm liigbl*' “You certainly arc!" “Look 
at thist” "My, look at that!" "I did it!" "Indeed you did!” 

Tlie teacher should gain satisfoction in helping a timid and clinging 
child move out into space and activities away from her. As long as her 
teacher was standing by, for instance, Linda Sue was willing to be part of 
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the group interested in climbing the tree. While the four- and five-year-old 
children climbed to the higher branches, ihiee-y'car-old Linda Sue ventured 
cautiously into the branches that forked out from the ground or a foot or 
two above it. By the time she was ready to trust her weight to a branch 
and reach for a higher one above her, the older children were on their 
way down. "Watch out! Get out of my way!” said Karla, not wanting to 
step on Linda Sue’s fingen. The teacher smiled reassuringly at Linda ^e 
as she started at once to retreat. "Here’s a climbing place over on this 
side,” the teacher said as she guided Linda Sue’s retreat in that direction. 

A few minutes later Linda Sue had completed her brief climb up ^ 
down. "Oh, isn’t this a nice place,” she said happily. Again her teacwr 
smiled warmly as she said, "It certainly is.” Pointing to the limbs of the 
tree she continued: “And do you know that you climbed all the way up 
here, and back down?” Encouraged by this praise, Linda Sue started back 
to the tree. Then she noticed several of the children and another adult 
over near the cars tliat had brought the group to the tree place. 
leaving. See?” she said anxiously. Again the adult calmly reassured her: 
"They went to the bathroom there next to the can.” Linda Sue's anxious 
frown disappeared as she again started to climb the tree. 

When the children were ready to leave, the teacher talked with them 
for a minute about the fun they had had tr^ther at the tree place: We 
all had such fun climbing trees.” Smiling at Linda Sue, she added, “When 
jou get home, be sure to tcH your mother about how you climbed the 
tree.” 'Then, talking to the whole group, she said, "We'll come again next 
week and climb trees some more.” The teacher knew that shy Linda Sue 
as well as tlie othen would be eager to come again because each of them 
had had a satisfying success in their nesv activity of climbing trees. 


SUPERVISING INDOOR ACTIVITIES 

'The preschool teacher should plan indoor activities which give children 
the exercise they need for building large muscles. Especially in a climate 
which has primarily indoor wcatlicr, the teacher must provide daily several 
centers of interest which will bring large muscles into play, and help the 
children to develop coordination and balance as well as tone in both large 
and small muscles. 

Trampoline. Tlie teacher should supervise children using the trampoline. 
She sees that an adult is available to hold the hands of the beginner or the 
Ihrec-year-old child while he jumps cautiously, attempting to get the feel 
of the bouncing. She pays a minimum of attention to the four-yearold who 
is well practic^ and jumps with considerable control. She needs only to 
praise his accomplishment or remind him to stay in the center of the 
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trampoline. She praises the five-year-old when he performs such tricks as 
changing from a standing to a sittii^ position while he jumps. 

Parents and others familiar with the trampoline as a piece of apparatus 
for adolescent gj-mnasium work are sometimes afraid that it is dangerous 
for small children. The teacher should reassure them that the trampoline for 
preschool children is adequately built for tiheir level of development, and 
docs not provide a child with enough force to enable him to injure himself 
easily. Only one child at a time uses the trampoline. The teacher should 
also point out that the trampoline is an excellent device for helping chil- 
dren learn to move their bodies ihyihmically. It helps them to dev’elop 
their leg muscles, and the coordination of other muscles. 

Balls. Ball-handling can be fun indoors as well as outdoors if it is limited 
to catching and rolling the ball. The children form a circle, sit down on the 
floor, and spread their legs out $0 that the ball will stay inside their circle. 
The teacher starts the ball tolling 1 ^’ sending it to one child who returns it 
to her. With experienced children she may start the ball rolling and let 
them roll it bade and forth to each other. 

Roefcers. Rockers and rocking boats are other pieces of apparatus suffi- 
ciently quiet fot indoor use and excellent in helping the children enjoy 
rhythmical movement. They requite a minimum of supervision. 

Boxing Gloves. Boxing gloves are available in a small size that fits pre- 
school children. They are used under the supervision of an adult. One 
teacher in a parent cooperative nursery school reported on the use of box- 
ing gloves as follows; 

Stanley has not yet boxed at school although he introduced us all to the 
pugilistic art by bringing pairs of gloves to school. He often brings toys 
from home and is very generous sharing them with other chfldren. 

Florence seemed very eager to box and not at all timid in taking on such 
a champ as Edmund. It was also pleasant to observe that Edmund, bless his 
heart, recognized Florence as not quite in his league. He kept giving her tips on 
how to defend herself from his blows and Florence tried to comply. \Vhen she 
had had enough, without announcement the peeled oB the gloves and left 
Edmund with a left poised in midair. He hadn't hurt her, he hadn't wanted to 
tjuit. But Florence did and I guess when you want to quit, you quit. 

Punching Balloons. The large “Poncli Me” balloons with sand at the 
bottom arc a grxxl xotaas xd beJfwx^ cbiJdrtn find release for their emotion;^ 
or to develop arm muscles and sksll in coordinating ejr and hand. 'ITicy 
require sufficient supervision to see that the children neither try to pick 
up the whole balloon, not roll and tumble with it. 

Steps-PlatformSlide. Either outdoors or indoors the stcps-platform-sUdc 
for two- and threc-ycar-old cbilditn is useful in developing large muscles 
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and coordination of muscles. It is used quietly and bolds tbc attention of 
the children. It requires a minimum of attention if only one child at a 
time uses it, but needs supervision when a group of children want to taVie 
turns on it. Tlie children Icam to go all in the same direction and to keep 
moving so that the next children may has-e a turn, too. 

Monng Equipment. One of the activities in which children build 
muscles and develop coordination is that of getting out or putting awa\ 
equipment. \\^orking alone or together, they tug and pull, guiding the 
equipment to a suitable location. 

Cleaning Surfaces. Another excellent muscle-building activitj- which 
helps to develop coordination is cleaning up the working surfaces, washing 
windows, or doing other houscw-oik at the mIiooI. Such activities digniq’ 
work and help a child feel important as he lakes part in the adult world. 
The emotionally upset child finds a release in such activities at the same 
time that he cn]0}S the physical activity. Tlic adult supervises cleaning 
activities usually by participating in them, thus setting a good example for 
the children to imitate, and calling their attention to interesting phenom- 
ena, such as the kind of spots that come off and the kind that do not, 


PHYSICAL TRANSITIONS 

'Fhe teacher should know how to capitalize on the child's interest m 
physical activities, and use her knowledge to help a group of children move 
from one center of interest to another, or to help an individual child move 
from one situation to another. 

In moving a group of children to a new aclmty, the teacher should lia\ e 
the equipment and supplies for the activity arranged on location in ad- 
vance. Then she talks with the children, orienting them with regard to the 
activity. For instance, she may say to a group of four-year-old children: 

Do you know what wc arc going to do next? Well, first we arc going to talk 
together for just a minute, and then, when I tell you that it is time, we shal 
put on our jackets and sweaters and go for a walk. W'hat do you think we can 
find on a day like this, after the rain? 

Tlie teacher can move a group of four-ycar-old children from one part 
of a room to another for a new activity there. Usually she moves three- 
year-old children as a group only three or four times within a morning, 
from the indoors to the outdoors, or from one room to another. Nursery 
children are learning how to be part of a group, and are learning bow to 
move from one group activity to another. Each year the children gain skill 
in making transitions from situation to situation. 
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ITje teacher can also use phj'Sical bansitions in guiding individual chil- 
dren. When she u-ants to encourage a reluctant child to go to the bath- 
room, she may say, “Let's go hopiring"; admiring the hopping ability of 
the child, she leads him to the bathroom. This des’ice is successful because 
the teacher shares the great interest of the child in one of the phjsical 
slcills he considers a task of development He basks in his teacher’s apprecia- 
tion of his skill and feels important about being successful in a new learn- 
ing. He gets satisfaction out of hfe abiTi^' to control a new movement of 
his body. He is glad to have his teacher share his satisfaction and is willing 
to share her interests, too — even to the point of going to the bathroom. 

The teacher can also use ph):$ical transitions to help a child enter a group 
actiritj’. His teacher helped three-year-old Neal one day. Neal was hopping 
on one foot along a crack. The teacher said, “Let’s play follow-thc-leader. 
ID follow you.” 

Neal went hopping along the cracks of the paoo, turning at each comer. 
'Ihe teacher hopped along behind him. W'hen Neal showed signs of get- 
ting tired, he was near some other children. The teacher helped Neal enter 
the new group by sajing, “We were pla}ing follow-the-lcader. What arc 
jou p!a)-ing?’' 

These two examples illustrate how to use a ph>-sical transition from one 
activity to another. First the teacher establishes rapport with the child, 
sharing the ph)'5ical activit)- which interests him. Tlien the teacher guides 
the ph)'sical artmtj' to the location of the next act irity, 'The child responds 
to the cues of the new situation and moves into the actwit)’ associated 
with it. 

Ph)-sical activities are used for filling the gaps between longer, more 
sedcntaiy activities. If a group is to move to another situation not jet ready 
for them, their teacher may ask, “Cah an)one walk on the sides of his 
feet?" or; “Do jou know what I saw Neal doing this morning? He was 
jumping, and he jumped all the way around a circle." Hopping on the 
left foot, hopping on the right foot, walking on heels, turning a somersault 
on the grass, jumping around the room usii^ both feet together, stepping 
back and forth in place— each of these is an intriguing challenge to the 
three- or four-jcar-old child. It will occupy him for several minutes, gi\c 
him CTcrcisc needed for muscular dcsclopracnt and control, and help him 
get ready for his next group acth'ity. 


CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS 

lispccially during the preschool years when children arc so plissically 
actiro, a child's feeling about himself is tied in with his phnical skills. As 
Dr. Prescott points out; 
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Tile child continually uses Ins own body in interacting with objects, persons, 
and processes in his ensironmcnt. . . . Tlius concepts of self and readiness 
to attempt things are profoundly influenced by the quality of the child $ bods 
and the Vmds of sbills he deselops in using it* 

Not only does a child build feelings of sclf-confidcncc in connection with 
his physical activities, he also improves liis ability to get along with other 
children. Using a limited number of pieces of equipment involves taking 
turns and other forms of sharing. It also may involve problem solving, and 
the learning of relationships especially those in geography and science 
which are intimately lied in with nature walks and other forms of physical 
mo\ cment 

Building Feelings of Confidence Through Awareness of Skill 

Preschool children spend much of their day with people who are more 
skillful than they. As they become aware of different areas of competence, 
they often feel frustrated by their lack of skill in each of them. To offset 
such feelings, the experienced teacher helps them become aware of the 
competencies that they arc building at their own age level. 

When three-y car-old Ncai was playing with fivc-ycar-old Susan, he some- 
times was unhappy with her expiations that he do what she did. One 
day when she was jumping from a cio$$ed-l^ to an open-leg posilion, N«1 
expressed his resentment verbally and asked her why slic always wanted him 
to do what she did. But, as a four-ycar-old blowing bubbles, Neal showed 
his awareness of his own development when he volunteered the remark; 
“Once I didn’t make a bubble. Now I could.” 

Doth at home and at nursery school, parents and teachers lielped Neal 
become aware of his pliysical competence. In this way they felt that the 
greater competence of his beloved older brother could be made more toler- 
able. Tliey made a point of Idling Neal: “When you are as old as Stanley 
is now, you will do that, too.” Sometimes they reminded him; “You cer- 
tainly do a lot of things that most three-year-old children can’t do yet.' 
Tliey remarked about his competencies and helped him become aware of 
them, too; for instance, the first time that he hooked train cars together 
to make a long train, and his ability to walk along a crack in the sidewalk 
when he was four years and ten months old. 

^Vhen the teacher has a three-year-old eliild who needs to be more appre- 
ciated by his parents, she can often take time after the school session to jot 
down in his folder any physical competence the child demonstrated that 
day. In a few weeks she has a list which she can use in talking with the 
child s parents and in building thrir pride in their child. She can also 
use the list at a meeting of parents to show them the kind of development 
that is taking place in their children. As parents develop the ability to see 
’Prescott, op. cit , p. 388. 
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speci6c aspects of child dcsclopmenl, th^ leam to appieciatc the de%el- 
opmenl of their own children. 

IJelpiog Children Tahe Turns 

When the {out-and-one-half-ycat-oW chiUten crowded around the new 
climber each eager for a turn, their skillful teacher gave them time to 
rcilize that they had a problem in using it, tlien gathered them together 
to discuss the problem of how many children could safely be on the climber 
at one time. Since each of the children could count to four or five, it was 
decided that no more than five children should use the climber at any one 
time, and tlvat they should take turns $0 that thej* would not get in each 
others way. 

After the talk fiv’C cliildren who l>ad had little lime on the climber 
returned to it, A few minutes later Bobby in his eagerness pushed ahead 
of the child in front of him. His teacher reminded him to wait for his turn: 
"You know, Bobby, jou’rc going to Iwve to leam to wait. Il’i hard, isn't 
»t? But >t>u’/e learning it." At going-home lime the teacher praised the 
children's accomph'shment; "Wliat pleases me is how you used the climber 
this morning. You stood and waited for your turn!" 

Titiblem Solving 

ntrcc-jcar-old Neal discovered the small concrete porch with steps 
leading up to it on one side, and wooden nils on two other sides of it. 
E le cHmb^ from tlie potclv onto the wooden rail, tiicn over it. Ihcn, hang- 
ing on to the top rail and walking on the outer edge of the porch floor, he 
started to climb down to the ground. 

"IVIvat about the flowers down below jtiu, there?" asked an adult. \\'ith- 
out a word Neal changed tlic direction of his acploration. Hanging on to 
the top rail, he sidestepped to the comer of the porcli rail and came over 
to the steps. Tlicn he went back up to the porciv, climbed over the rail, 
and lowcrwi himscU to the ground, stepping back across the flowers. He 
lud solved the problem he set for himself, as well as the problem defined 
by live adult’s question. 


CO.MMUNITV GROUPS 

In urban communities private individuah and community organizations 
often make swimming and dancing instruction available to preschool chil- 
dren. E'aretvts wlio are eager to love their children become interested and 
skillful in such activities airoll thdr children for instructiott. Tlic parental 
interest is usually minoicd by the dvildrco if the activity h presented by 
tcachcn who icalty Io\t the children. The teachers who male such instme- 
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tion available do a sen’ice to the children and their families by providing 
a social expcnence which enriches thar lives. If the teachers study preschool 
children and plan activities within the range of their age level, they get 
the children started with what may be a hobby, a vocation, or a lifelong 
interest. 

Swimming 

Many families who live near a natural body of water or in a neighbor- 
hood with swimming pools are concerned that their preschool children 


Mother is there — 



— tend the water is irarm. 


know what to do in «^tcr. Thc)' send their children to a nearby nvimming 
pool to learn to swim. If ihej' arc fortunate, the children have an instruc- 
tor who is primarily interested in children and secondarily interested in 
swimming. But probably the instructor follows the traditional approach to 
swimming— emphasizing putting the nose, face, and head into water. With 
a new location, a new adult pcnonalit)-, and a new activit) to cope willi, 
the preschool child is apt to learn feat and anxict)' rather than interest in 
getting along in the water. 

A newer approacli to sssimming recognizes that preschool children arc 
best introduced to the water b>- a parent. Tlicj- enjoy being m‘th mother, 
and arc willing to go witli her into the water, especially if slie suggests 
activities that arc fun to do there; not including putting-the-hcad-into-thc- 
water-whcn-told-tCHlo-so. With the new apprench, mothers, who may or 
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may not be able to swim, provide a pair of legs that can reach the bottom 
of the pool. Furthermore, they help their small children learn to like the 
water and keep safely afioat in it by treading water. The teacher instructs 
the mothers in how to help their children. The mother is in front of the 
child at all times Her calmness and smile reassure him. Her hands offer 
him support under his armpits, along his sides, or at his hands. 

The teacher provides a flotation device for each child to wear on his 
back, often an empty gallon can tied around the child at his waist line. 
This flotation device is sufficient to keep the child afloat at all limes, yet 
it does not hamper his movements. 

The adults encourage the children to run or to ride a pretend tricycle 
through the water. In this way the children develop leg movements for 
treading water and swimming. By digging wth their hands, the children 
develop a closed hand, and an arm movement which becomes increasingly 
effective. When the child feels at home in the water, he becomes inde- 
pendent of the flotation device. As he becomes increasingly competent 
with a dogpaddlc stroke, he is able to leave the support of his mother’s 
arms for longer and longer periods of time. Meanwhile he learns to jump 
into the %vater where his mother is, and thus starts to learn breath control 
and what to do when his head goes into the water. He learns safety skills 
and respect for the water as part of his play with his mother. 

This plan for teaching children to take care of themselves in the water 
was developed with the cooperation of various groups, including the Child 
Study Center at Yale University. Following a national conference on 
aquatics, the Young Women's Christian Association has furthered the 
teaching of the method throughout the United States. The method makes 
it possible for parents of preschool children to introduce them to the fun 
of water activities before th^ have an opportunity to learn to fear them. 
It also increases the chances for survival of preschool children. 

Adults who work \vith children in the svater note the reactions associated 
with the body build of the child. A husky child is apt to splash as he vigor- 
ously reacts to the water. A fat child finds it easy to float. A thin child 
must be watched because he is apt to start shivering suddenly, and must 
be gotten out of the water and into a warm shower. 

Individual differences are noticeable not only in relation to body build 
but also in relation to readiness for different water activities. The parent 
and the swimming teacher must keep in mind that when a child is ready 
for an activity he will begin it. He should be encouraged and praised for 
his accomplishments, but he should not be criticized for any shortcomings. 
^Vhen all the other children are jumping into the water without their 
flotation device, the mother and the teacher of the child who has not yet 
tried the jump know that he will do so when he is ready to. 
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Tbe Dancing Class* 

In many communities, dancing classes are available for preschool chil- 
dren. TTic teacher who offers such a class soon finds out that she must 
establish rapport with each child indh'ultfally. She should make a point of 
welcoming each child warmly. Mothers must come with their children 
until each child is ready to slay svithout mother and is able to take care 
of his own shoes and \mps. The four-j-car-old girl is sufficiently mature 
to relate to a teacher whom she is svilb only once a week, but the boy is 
often less mature. The time at which the class is offered must fit in with 
the habits of the motheis and the activities of the children. 

The three- and four-year-old children usually have a nap in the early 
afternoon. A morning class is desirable for them. If the class is given at 
ten o’clock, the mothers will be glad to come if they can bring jtjunger 
children along in the stroller. When several punger children come, the 
teacher may find it desirable to have them and their mothers in an adjoin- 
ing room with a window betweerv the hvo rooms. The children learning to 
listen to music and dance instruction then are not disturbed by the noise 
of the punger children and ate encouraged by knowing their mothers are 
watching what they do. 

Dance classes for five-year-old children can be ananged in the afternoon 
for the children who go to kindergarten in the morning. For children in 
kindergarten or elementat)' school, classes are scheduled either for after- 
school hours or on Saturday. 

The dancing teacher for preschool children should be more interested 
in children than in dancing, and should think of dancing as a means for 
helping children develop rather than as an end in itself. Offering classes for 
preschool children is primarily a means of interesting children and their 
families in dandng so that tbe children will study dancing when they are 
older. The teacher therefore should be careful to have dancing class a happy 
time for each child. She should plan tbe hour so that it includes activih’es 
which arc appropriate for children of the age level of the group. For in- 
stance, she may have dancing for fifteen or hrenty minutes; a glass of 
juice; a story such as Kfki Dance^* then another interval of dancing. The 
dance periods should proceed in a ibythin of activity and rest and activity. 
They should provide much opportunity for creative expression in keeping 
with the interests of the children. 

In many communities, the danring teacher finds that what parents want 
for their children may differ from what is desirable for their children at a 

* Dandns as an integral part o( the miiseiv school ot Undeigarten program is dis- 
cussed in Chap. 14. 

* Charlotte Stdnet, Kifei Dances (Carden City, N. Y.; Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1949). 
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given age level. For instance, many mothers are sufficiently familiar with 
ballet to envision their little girls wearing tutus, moving gracefully across a 
stage on the toes of their ballet slippers. Relatively few mothers know the 
values of creative and interpretative dancing. The teacher who realizes the 
difference between what parents ask for and what preschool children need 
offers a dancing class which primanly hdps children to develop a basis for 
further expenence with music and dancing. She is concerned that children 
learn to listen to music and move in relation to its infinite variety; that 
they move their bodies, not in separate parts, but in a flexible unity; that 
they express feelings and, as they grow older, ideas. She talks with mothers 
and helps them understand and appreciate these more fundamental aspects 
of dancing. Gradually parents will come to ask for creative dancing for 
their preschool children rather than for ballet and tap dancing. 


Situutioru for Discussion 

A nursery school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four desenbed here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from your own experience to justify 
jxiur viesvs. Suggest altematuc courses of action to supplement those given. 

Situation 1 Your nursery center is two blocks from a small bakery patron- 
ized by the families of the children. You pbn a succession of actirities about 
the bakery for different days, selecting those activities that aid phwical 
development. You plan to have the children 

• Make gingerbread 

• Visit the bakery 

• Listen to a story about a visit to a bakeiy 

• Talk with a baker who will come to the school ' 

• Learn to sing "The Muffin-Man” 

StTu.^TioN 2 For your newly organized group of thtee-jear-old children, 
jou ha\-e an inexperienced assistant teacher. During play outdoors you supenise 
some of the outdoor activities and have her take responsibility for supervising 
one of them, for instance; 

• Ball-handling 

• The swings 

• The ten-foot slide 

• Gardening 

• Tree climbing 
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Situation 3 As a beginning picsdiool teacher, jou arc building a list of 
phpical actii'jfies to use in liclping a foor')car-old child move from one group 
situation to another. You include in list 

• Walling along a crack 

• Walking a nanow curbing 

• Ckting tiptoe 

• Hopping on one foot 

• lumping with both feet 

Situation 4 In the community of >t>ut nursery school ate scscial dancing 
studios which has-c classes for preschool ctiildren. When parents ask jnu about 
enrolling tbeii child in such a class, sou should 

• Recommend nursen* school as preferable to a dancing class 

• Suggest that the parent observe the dance classes before enrolling her child 
in one of them 

• Mention critena for selecting a dancing dass for a preschool child 

• Recommend creative dancing rather than ballet or tap dancing 

• Male no recommendation about any particular dance studio 


Books /or Preschool ChHcfren 

Lensli, Lois. On a Summer Day. New York: Osfoid University Press, Ine., 

1953. [In this book and in Now /tV Fall (1948), J Like Winter (1950), 
and Spring ts Here ( 1945), the physical actmties of the children go with 
the season.] 

Schlein, Miriam. A Day at the Ptaygrmsnd. New Yoik; Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. [Actiiities at the playground are fun.] 

Shaw, Thelma and Ralph. Outdoor Fun. Chicago; Rand McNally & Co. [This 
book in the Book-Elf series, encourages outdoor play.) 

Steiner, Charlotte. Kiki Skates. Garden City, N.Y.; Doubleday & Company, 
Inc, 1950. [Kiki tried out various winter sports but liked ice skating best. 
In Kiki Dances (1949), Kiki icaliics her ambition of being a dancer,] 
Wright, Ethel. Saturday Walk. New Yoit: William R- Scott, Inc., 1951, 

1954. [A Saturday walk with Daddy is filled with interesting sights.] 
Yashima, Taro. The Vilh^c Tree. New York; "nie Viking Press, Inc, 1953. 

(In Japan the children of the village sntm. climb trees, and enjoy other 
physical activities.] 
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Learning to Participate in the Culture 


Preschool groups m Mexico, Japan, Ihe United Slates, and other countries 
are alike m many respects but different in others. In all of them the pre- 
school children learn, for instance, how to get along with other children; 
how to be a boy, or a girl; what mothers and fathers do; what a school is; 
how to play with toys; how to get acquainted with the community; and 
how to participate in the national holidays. Yet in each country preschool 
learning differs in details from preschool learning in another country b^ 
cause the social orders are different. The Mexican child becomes familiar 
with the community activities that center around the zocalo, or plaza. The 
Japanese child enjoys the importance of being a boy on Boys* Day or of 
being a girl on Girls' Day. The American child participates in Halloween 
fun and helps to celebrate other days considered special by the American 
people. Each child, no matter what the country is in which he lives, most 
become familiar with the customs, the behavior, and the artifacts of the 
social order of which he is a part. Preschool groups are invaluable in 
inducting a child into his culture. 

Even children within a single culture leam somewhat different ways, 
depending upon the neighborhood in which they live. For instance, within 
one California city, a nursery school meeting in a park kept its children 
reminded that the sidewalks, but not the picnic tables, were for walking 
on. At the same time at a day-caie center in another part of the city, two 
little boys were playing house. One boy sat down at the table, leaned back 
in his chair and put his feet up on the table. The other boy said, “I’ll get 
the beer. In both nursery groups the children were learning behavior in 
accord with that of the neighborhood community in which they lived. 
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What can the preschool group do to help the chfldren understand and 
participate in the culture of which they are a part? Although the indiiadual 
teacher must decide about activities espcdally appropriate for the children 
in her group, all preschool teachers should provide experiences that help 
the children learn 

• The role of a child, as distinct from that of adults 

• The role of a boy, ot of a girl 

• Family roles, including those of father and mother 

• The artifacts of the society and how each is used 

• Roles of different community helpers 

• Differences between city and country 

• The nature of school 

• Relationships of people in the world 

• Basic concepts of the society as exempliBed rn special days 

• Activities associated with the special holidays 

• Costumes appropriate for a particular activity or occasion, as well as for 
the weather 


Through their piay, children develop tmderstandmg of the culture 
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It is also important that teachers encourage preschool children to sec 
relabonships bebseen people and their environment. Thej’ are pleased to 
hear such conienations as one between fi%'e-and a-half-jcar-old Stanlej’ and 
four scar-old Neal. 

STANLEY Tlie fire engines hase a siren. 

NEAL Do )ou know win. Stank}? 

STANLEY Yes. So tlic}' Can go teal fast, and liase people get out of the way. 

Four-sear-old Neal inquired about the reason for having a siren on a fire 
engine, and fi\e-}car-old Stanley replied in terms of relationships bchseen 
people and fire engines. 


LEARNING ROLES 
Lcamiog to Be an Individual Child 

Tlie preschool child must learn his role as an individual child within the 
culture. In doing this he must dcselop an awareness of liimsclf as an indi- 
vidual in his ossTs right and as a chdd with certain rights and prinlegcs 
differing from those of adults m the social order. 

Tlie three-year-old child often finds it difficult to assume responsibility 
as an individual child. For instance, thrce-}car-old Neal found it difficult 
to attend a parent-cooperative nurset)- school on days that his mother was 
not there. He finally cleared that hurdle when he became four years old. 
Meanwhile, he gradually learned to differentiate himself from his mother. 
For instance, when he was three years and seven months of age, he con- 
sidered the fact that he had short hair and his mother had long hair. “ClnT 
dren have short hair," he announced to his mother, using this difference as 
a help in learning his role as a child. 

llie fact that three-year-old Neal liked to direct his mother in her actiW- 
ties also gave her an opportunity to help him to learn his role as a penon 
different from her. AVlien he told her which apron to put on, she chose 
another apron, explaining to him the basis for her choice. A few minutes 
later, when he wanted to go out to play, she helped him to realize that he 
—like ariy other individual— was free to choose either his sweater or his 
jacket without regard to her preference. 

At nursery’ school, Neal’s teacher was also helping him to learn to express 
his preferences without expecting them to be followed slavishly. In telling 
a story to the children she asked, "Which way do you think the chipmunk 
go up to the little girl’s house or did he go home?” Some of 
the children said, "Home,” and others said, “Girrs house." 'Tlien the 
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teacher told them what the chipmunk jn the story' did, explaining his 
reason for doing it: "Well, tlie little citipmunk was very curious, so he 
went up the steps to the little prl’s house.” 

As a thTee-)’ear-old, Neal also began to distinguish himself from his 
older brother. He said, "He rides the bike. I tun." 

Another hurdle for Neal was that of attending his own Sunday school 
class while his father attended the church servics. First, he and his father 
spent a morning at the Sunday sdiool, daddy acting as an assistant to the 
teacher. Next, Neal asked to attend church with his daddy. He sat quietly 
through the entire service. The next Sunday his father felt that Neal should 
go to Sunday school while he rvas at the church service. Neal wanted to go 
to the church with his daddy. At Sunday school time, his daddy forcibly 
put Neal, crying loudly, inside the Sutuisy school room and departed for 
the nearby auditorium. Neal continued to cry for a few minutes while he 
absorbed this experience. Tlien a teacher took him over to the table where 
children were busy with puzzles. For the rest of the morning hour Neal 
sal at the table doing puzzles and, later, drinking juice. ^Vhen his father 
came for him at the end of the church service, Neal rushed happily to him 
as he usually did. The next Sunday he was l«s resistant to the idea of 
going to Sunday school while his father went to church. 

Growing through such experiences that differentiate between diildren 
and adults cnabW Neal, as a four-year-old, to make discriminations such 
as those that he made in describing a young man.- “He’s not a daddy. He’s 
not nothing. He’s not a big boy.” His teacher at this point hdped him by 
saying, “He is what we call ‘a young man.’ ” 

Learuing about Family Rebtiouships 

The preschool child is finding a place for himself within his family, and 
his teacher— as well as his parents— should ^vatch for every opportunity to 
help him to do’elop satisfying relationship with other members of his 
family and to understand family life as such. She should help him learn 
that in his family there are different roles associated with different members 
of the family. For instance, in the morning he may wake up his daddy, but 
a child who is visiting overnight does not do so; his mother prepares the 
meals, and his daddy watches the ffghts on television; the baby gets fed 
whenever it cries, but older children do not. 

The nvse preschool teacher reads and rereads such favorite books as 
Papa Small? She collects magazine pirtures which show pleasant familj 
situations and uses them for flannelbrard discussions about what a family 
does after supper, or on Sunday, or on the forthcoming holiday. She en- 

* Frances R. Horwidi and Rcinald \V«ir»iath, Jr, The Baby Chipmunk (Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1953). 

*Lois Lensli, Papa Small (New YoA; OKforf Ums'«csity Press, Inc., 1951). 
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courages the children in enjoying family celebrations such as birthdays by 
having them tell the other children about such events during talking time. 

Meanwhile, parents are also endeavoring to help the children clarify 
their ideas about family relationships, as is shown by the following con- 
versations between Neal (three years and nine months) and his mother 
when Neal was trying to get the attention of his older brother: 

MOTHER Please stop bothering your brother. 

NEAL He IS not my brother; I am his brother. 

MOTHER He IS your big brother. You are his small brother. You are h\-o 
brothers 

NEAL No, we are not. We are two children. 

Tcachen and parents work together in furthenng the children’s coopera- 
tion in the life of the family. Sometimes parents enroll siblings in the same 
preschool group because they feel that the children need help in learning 
how to get along better with others and especially with their siblings. Other 
parents arc eager to enroll siblings— especially identical twins— in separate 
preschool groups so that each child may develop his individuality in rela- 
tionships with others. When parents place two or more of the children in 
a nursery school group, the teacher should encourage the siblings to be 
considerate of each other as well as of other children. She can also take 
advantage of their sibling relationship to help all the children appreciate 
brotherly and sisterly roles. Such books as My Big Brotfter* are useful to 
her in doing this. 

The teacher should listen for feedback which shows understanding of 
roles within the family. For instance Ihree-and-one-half-ycar-old Kimmy 
said to the playhouse mother; “You’re the cook here and you cook such 
glad things that I like.” At a day-care center, the little boy whose father 
remarried his fint wife reported her arrival at home as follows: “1 saw the 
goldfish. I saw the bird. I looked in the closet; it’s got her clothes. She’s 
going to stay." A teacher in a parent-cooperative nursery school for three- 
and four-year-old children recorded the following family convenation that 
took place between four-year-old Lillian and an adult in the playhouse: 

LILLIAN Want a cup of coffee? 

ADULT Yes, please. 

Lillian Okay. I’ll gel it ready. (Has the table set and pots and pans on 
the stove) My husband came to visil me last night. She's five foot two. 
My family has gone to virit th«r grandma. I just got ready for my 
dolly, but she doesn’t eat. 

ADULT Maybe she’s sick. 

‘Fiances R. Hoiwich and Reinald Wenenntfa, Jr.. My Big Brother (Chicago: Rand 

McNally i Co, 1954). J - / « i 
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LILLIAN Oh, no. She just doesn’t want any. Here’s some candy for juur 
little girl. I'll go out m the mod and baVe some aipcaV.es for you. 
(Goes out, onct returns m a few ntinules) 

(Betty Jean, fhfcc-ycars.oW, come* in sucking on a triangle. She picks up a 
doll) 

LILLIAN Ha\-e some pancaVes, Betty Jean. 

(Betty Jean declines. A feu' minutes biter she sits doten. eats some sand, end 
spits it out) 

LILLIAN I had a meeting last night. I bought a little cals at the store. It 
cost thirty' dollars. It really did. (Talks to the doC) Baby, do jxm want 
to eat? 

BETTY JEAN Ycs, shc waots to Cat. 

LILLIAN No, she Hunts to sleep. 

(Other children come info the pbsyhouse) 

BETTY JEAN I'm finished with inybreaWasl. (Gets up from the fable) 

*11115 cons-ersation is essenbally a pleasantly cooperative one. Lillian is 
trj-ing to be a helpful mother. Her obscmtions about her husband teveal 
the limited undentanding that a four-year-old child has about family rela- 
tionships. The three-year-old girl, who has not yet learned the difference 
behveen real eating and pretend-eating, nes’ertbeless is endeavoring to loob 
after her dolly’s needs. 

'Hie teacher should also appreciate feedback reported to her b)' parents, 
for instance a mother’s recoiding about her conversation with Kimmy, her 
younger daughter, when the child was two years and three months old: 

KiMAtY I’m so gad (gUdl- 

MOTHEB Why are jou so glad, Kunmy? 

KiMMY Becus I hab a sisto [sister} in dis house and she hades my han to 
cwoss da stweet. 

Preschool children need adult guidance in learning about family rela- 
tionships. Chfldren of nursery school age often ask a neighbor about her 
husband by inquiring: "Where’s your daddy?" 'They develop concepts of 
‘‘mother’’ and ‘‘daddy’’ before those of ’Tiusband" and "wif^” and before 
the concept of ‘‘grandmotheri’ as the mother of one of their parents. Here 
are the remarks of Kimmy, Meiedy (both three-and-a-half years old), and 
Neal (three 36315 and nine months old), whidi reveal IhinHng about fam- 
ily relarionships at successively older ages: 

SIMMY Oadd>, I wish I were a mommy and juu H-ere my little boy. 

xiEREor Has Phillips found himsdf a wife vet? 

NEAL We should have two daddies and one mommy and one child. 

neal’s oaijdy \\’hat shall call the offter daddy? 

NEAL Daddy Neal. I should have two heads and long legs and short legs. 
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When I want to dn\e the car, I pop out my long legs and when I want 
to dnve the tricycle, I pop out my short legs. 

A four-year-old girl observed Priscilla and Ralph with their arms around 
each other and said, ‘Tris and Ralph are going to get married and 1 11 
marry him, too.” And one five-year-old girl asked, “Why do ladies always 
take their husband’s name’ Why doesn’t the husband take the mama’s 
name’” 

Children who have grandparents in their home develop a concept of a 
family which includes grandparents. Neal, for instance, at four years and 
three months of age, interpreted a picture of a group of differcnt-sizcd fish 
as “a baby fish, a mommy fish, a daddy fish, a grandmother fish, a grand- 
father fish.” He also drew a picture of “a mommy with long legs looking 
over the grandmother.” 

A wise preschool teacher is glad to find books which help children to 
understand their relationships to grandparents as well as to other members 
of the family. A book entitled Grandfather and is a delightful stoiy in 
itself, and also a springboard for talking about grandparents who live with 
the family or who come to visit it. 

Family living is such an important part of the life of a preschool child 
that his dramatic play often is an expression of what he has been absorbing 
at home. For instance, three-and-one-half-year-old Marilyn sat down for a 
moment and noticed a box just at the right spot for putting her feet on. 
She did so, put her head back against her chair, and pretended to snore. 
Another day she showed her interest in daddy and what he does at home by 
picking up a table knife. Putting it to her cheek she said: “I’m shaving.’ 

The way in which children of successive preschool ages absorb the family 
life of which they are a part is illustrated by their play with dolls. Gesell 
and Ilg describe this as follows: 

Picture 3 doll, a doll cnT), and a chair in the comer of a nunery school. 
18-Month-Old toddles over to the crib, seizes the doll by the legs, drags it 
out, hugs and lugs it a short distance, drops it on the floor. 

2- Year Old picks up the doH more discriminately and holds its head up; he 
may even restore it to the crib and pull over the cover to keep the doll warm. 

3- Year-Old may dress and undress the doll, seat himself in the chair, and say 
something to the doll. 

+-Y«r-01d dramatizes a complex situation, summons the doctor to the bed- 
side, and takes the patient’s tempeiature. 

5-Year-Old may make the cnb and doH the center of a yet more complex 
project, the children’s ward of a hospital and may carry the project over 
imaginatively from one day to the morrow.® 

19S9)''”’ Cranii/atftcT and I <New York: Ulhrop, Lee & Shepard Co , Inc. 

* Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, CfciM Deietopmenf {New York: Harper & Row. 
Publ.shen. 1959). p. 67. 
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lovely dress for a lovely girl," she may exclaim, or: ‘‘1 like your cowboy 
shirt, Dan.” The teacher also capitahzes on story time as a means of 
teaching the role of hoys and the role of girls. For instance, she may read 
fust Like Mommy; fust Like Daddy* or may use her flannelboard to show 
pictures of what mothers and their litdc girls enjoy doing together and also 
pictures of what daddy and his son enjoy doing together. 

At music time the teacher uses the song that Marcia Berman has recorded 
about individual boys and girls in the group: “Philip is a boy his daddy 
loves,” and “Susan is a girl her mommy loves." The teacher is delighted 
whenever she happens to find additional songs, stories, and flannelboard 
pictures to use in helping the children to learn behavior appropriate for 
boys and behavior appropriate for girls. 

The teacher also listens for feedback which shows that the children are 
des eloping pride in their sex roles and their knowledge of the behavior and 
costumes that go with masculine and feminine roles. She likes to hear an 
almost three-year-old little girl say, "I have to wash my dimples," or to 
hear thrce-and-one-half-year-old Kimmy say to Ralphie; “Ralphic, you be 
a rootin-tootin cowboy and 111 be just a plain cowgirl.” She enjoys hearing 
four-year-old Meredy plan what to wear to a birthday party: 'Til just wear 
my pink puffy dress because that’s the fanciest dress I’ve got.’’ She is 
specially pleased to hear the mother of one of the four-year-old girls say, 
"Kay IS so full of pretend games wih me when we’re alone. I am the 
mother and she is my little girl, Karen, who dances with her loratidc 
[leotard] on." 

Preschool children learn to distinguish set differences in people first by 
noting differences in costume and later by noticing differences in genitalia. 
The Bakwins summarize these awarenesses as follows: 


The 2 year-old distinguishes sex to some degree by haircut and clothes and 
thus identifies his own sex. A little later he nodrxs the differences in mode of 
micturition in boys and girls. By 3 years a child knows his own sex, and this 
knowledge is one of the criteria in the Binct test for mental age of 3 years. 

Conn found that 50 per cent of the children from 4 to 6 years, . . • indi- 
cated awareness of the differences in the configuration of the genitals.^ 


^le preschool teacher is pleased as she notices the children gaining such 
information but she is especially pleased by evidence that boys and girls 
are developing pride and satisfaction in roles of their own sex. For instance, 
Neal, when he was three years and ten months of age, noticed that the 
Wman who usually guarded the street crossing in front of the school had 
beeii replaced by a man. Entering nursery school, he remarked to his 
teacher: " '$ a man crossing guard.” 

Mommy, fust Lite Daddy (New Yoik: Wonder Books, 

a""! Ruth Bakwin, Behavior Disorders in Children (Philadelphia 
W. B. Saunders Co , 1953). p. 96. 
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Trying Out Vocational Roles 

By the time children are four years old, the length and complexity of 
their dramatic play malces it easy to observe their exploration of vocational 
roles. Three-yeat-old children also try out such roles, but so briefly that 
adults are not always aware of tiie exploration. 

When three-year-old Neal visited the airport, he observed not only the 
airplanes but also the pilots. Telling about it later, he used a few words 
supplemented by gestures. He described the pilot; “The man had some- 
thing on his ears [covering an ear with each hand], and here [putting one 
hand in front of the lower part of his face].” Probably Neal was also explor- 
ing the pilot role later, when he made a buzzing sound and ran around the 
play area. 

The four-year-old child puts on a hat and is transformed into the role 
signified by his hat. When Jerry, four-and-one-half years old, put on a 
soldier hat, he said, “Look at me. I’m the general.” The nursery school 
teacher knou’S the value of these vocational impersonations, and sees to it 
that the dress-up clothes include a nune’s cap as welt as ladies' hats, sun- 
bonnets and straw hats, firemen’s hats, police caps, pilots’ caps, and hats 
or caps that indicate vocations of men and women in the neighborhood. 

By the time a child is five years old, his exploration of various roles may 
have reached some of the more unusual roles in the social order. Ned, at 
five and one half, for instance, said to his teacher one morning in Febnaaty; 

Neo Do you know I'm a witch? 

TEAcnsR Is that so? 

NED I’m 3 sword fighter also. My word is right outside. 

The preschool teacher should mate use of appropriate picture books to 
help the children to form realistic concepts about different vocations. The 
Lenski books, Cowboy Small,* The Uttle Farm* The Little Troin'* and 
Let’s Piay House** ate examples of simple, descriptive books which are 
csperially useful. 


INITIAL EXPERIENCES IN THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Getting to Know the Artifacts 

Part of a child’s induction into the cullorc is bis introduction to its arti- 
facts. In the United States, 3 child grows up with carpeting, chain, and 

*Lois Lemti. Conboy Smo?/ (New VoA; Q»fofd Unuenii)’ Pmt, Inc, 19^9). 

•Lois Lenski. The LilJfe Ftfrtn (New YoA: Oxford Umstrsty Pte«, Inc., 19-12). 
‘•Lois Lenski, The Lilli* Train (New Yolk; Oxford Unwciwty Press, loc.. 1940). 
"Ivjir Lenski, Left PUy IJoast (New York: Oxford Unis'emlj- Press. Inc., 1944). 
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beds which a child in Japan does not know. Furthermore, lie lives with T\' 
as well as radio, with electnc organs as well as pianos, with unbrealcable 
dishes as well as china ones. Electric lights, furnaces, refrigerators, toasten, 
and other appliances are part of his everyday living. He must be familiar 
with them and learn how to use them witliout breaking them. The pre- 
school group and its teacher play a higc part in helping a child come to 
understand the artifacts of his social order. 

How does a preschool child become familiar with a telephone? Prob- 
aby both at home and at school he has a toy one to use. He may use it 
when the teacher uses hers, or whenever else he wishes to use it. As a two- 
jear-old, he enjo)S possessing it, carrying it around with him, dropping it 
now and then, and pulling off whatever is pullablc. As a three-year-old, he 
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talks with fouT-year-old children when they arc at home, thej’ have a real 
experience m using a telephone the way grownup people do. This getting 
acquainted with tlie telephone is typical of the process by which preschool 
children get acquainted with a \'aiiety of artifacts. Tliey first become 
familiar with sturdy models, and then gradually start to use real objects as 
soon as their interest, their skill, and their size permit. When their interest 
outmns then skill and size, parents and teacher should make it possible 
for them to have expenence under guidan^. A portable step, lightweight 
and with a handhold, helps them, for instance, to use a real, adult-size 
washbasin or other bathroom fixture when they are still small. 

The nursery school should be equipped with child-size models of the 
furnishings of a house: stove, sink, refrigerator, table and chairs, dishes 
and flatware, bed, mirror. As the children play the roles of different mem- 
bers of the family, they become familiar with desirable ways of using these 
artifacts. A sample of their conversation shows how the material objects 
of the social order enter into their dramatic play. Neal, three jears and five 
months of age, is the daddy and Susan, fise years and two months of age, 
IS the mother. Garage, closet, crib, and car are an integral part of their 
conversation, Cliildrcn in another social order would enjoy house play that 
includes objects of importance in their society. 

NEAL (singing) Go home, go home, go home. We have to base a garage. 

SUSAN Here is a closet. Come here, you. 

NEAL We have a baby, too 

SUSAN Where is the baby? Where— > Baby goes to sleep with us. You 
base to make a crib for her. How do you make a crib for her? You 
have to make a garage. 

NE.AL How do you make a garage? I don’t know how. 

SUSAN I know Here the garage, and here is the closet. 

NEAL WTiat do wc have to have’ Wc have to have a kitty. Kitty wants 
some milk. Meow. 

SUSAN \Vhcre is a car? We made a garage. 

NEAL Kitty wants some milk right now! 

(T/icy find a car, and a truck) 

NEAL Now we got it. Dzz, zz zz. (Dnm around) 

The nursery should be also equipped with dress up clothes which enable 
the children to try on a variety of costumes and try out the roles which 
accompany them. Little girls leam how to handle hats, gloves, pocketbooks, 
and high heels, as well as long skirts and furs. Little boys leam to feel at 
home in the costume of a cowbi^ or a sheriff. Tliese articles of clothing are 
part of their culture and the children need to be familiar with them. 

The following conversation between four year-old Neal and his mother 
shows his sensitivity toward having the costume appropriate for the task: 
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NEAL (comes in from the sandbox) ^lom, 1 want short slecses. 

MOTHER (srfeefs a shirt from his daset) Is this shirt all rights 

NEAL Yes. That’s my sandv-rror): one 

Another mother was combing her hair while her son, four jean and five 
months old, talked mth her, mostly in a monologue. “\Vhj’ are you comb- 
ing jour hair? So it will lord: good in the stoic?” he asked. Then he 
answered his own questions by saying, "If you didn’t, they’d say. There’s 
Craz}’ Lady.' ” 

^\^lcn children dress up, they try on not only the clothes that groivnups 
wear, but also some of their ideas. k\Tien Cindy (three years and four 
months) was a lady with a long skirt, high heels, and a fur, she talked with 
Marj’ (four years old) who was attired in a beautiful yellow silk housecoat; 

CINDY Are you going shopping in %out pretty coat' 

jmv No. I’m playing house. 

ciNOY Thai’s too aspensible for shopping 

At three years of age, Cindy was already aware that certain clothes arc 
appropriate for some occasions, but not for others. 

The preschool group should ha'C an endless s'ariety of artifacts coming 
in to enrich the children’s play. For the younger children there are sturdy' 
cats, trucks and planes. For the four-yearold children, the cars and trucks 
are not only sturdy, they are also of different kinds— the aimoied truck, 
the delivery truck, the mor iog van, the station wagon, and so on. The five- 
yearold children enjoy the fire engine which has a battery operated search 
light. Meanwhile, tlie little girls enjoy a stos'C that is little more than a 
box with knobs on the front. Four-year-old girls want a more realistic 
model, and five-year-old girls enjoy having a battery-operated ^beater 
to go with it. 

The preschool teacher who appreciates the importance of actual experi- 
ence with a variety of artifacts kecj» bringing in basic toys as well as the 
expendable and throw-away materials (sec Chapter 4). As each child is 
ready for new experience, he will enjoy exploring other of the material ob- 
jects which are a part of his callure. The social ralue of artifacts has been 
pointed out by Ntontagu as follows: 

FurtheiinoTe, a sast number of inanimate objects, of artifacts, come to 
assume more or less considerable s«>cial s^nificance, in the sense of eliciting 
sodal responses. A crucifix, 3 flag, a boot, a painting, apparel, and a thousand 
and one other things are all, of tbcinsehes, capable of eliciting social bcharior 
principally in terms of socially learned responses to socially significant stimuli. 

. . . Tiie culture artifacts and the objects of the natural enrironment in 
rital association with which the person grows up play a very important role 
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in the socialization of the person. These objects are all endowed with value, 
and it is necessary' to understand that this s-aliie originates in basic needs 
which are culturally satisfied in particular ways according to what is tradi- 
tionallv given in anv culture.*^ 

Learning about Food Preparation 

Industrialization has taken out of home experience several processes of 
food preparation which young children enjoy. A preschool group makes it 
possible for a whole group of children to have these experiences with no 
more arranging than is necessary for one child. The children and their 
teachers talk together dunng the process of food preparation and have a 
pleasant group expenence much like that enjoyed by the large family of 
fifty or more years ago. These processes of food preparation include 

• Making ice cream with a hand-operated freezer 

• Shelling and cooking peas 

• Preparing fruit— for instance, making applesauce 

• Squeezing oranges or lemons to make a dnnk 

• Whipping cream as a topping for crackers or a dessert 

• Making butter from whipping cream 

• Popping com 

• Decorating cookies or crackers 

Some modem processes of food preparation are also especially interesting 
to preschool children, for instance: 

• Using frozen juice concentrate to prepare a drink 

• Pouring concentrated fruit juice over ice crushed in a hand-operated 
crusher 

• Peeling canots or cucumbers xvith a hand-peeler 

• Using an osterizer or blender to pur^ carrots 

• Making packaged gelatin desserts 

• Making pancakes, cookies, pngeibread, or cakes from a prepared mix 

• Using whipped cream and simflar products from aerosol bottles 

In planning for such activities, the teacher should identify those parts 
of the process to be done by the children, and those to be done by adults. 
She may need to have an extra adult to help with a lengthy process, such 

’•M. F. Ashley-Montagu, The Direction of Human Development (New Yoit: 
Haipct & Row. Pubtishen, 1955), pp. 263 and 264. 
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as that msx)l\-ed in malcing homeroade ice cream. She may need to haN-e a 
batch of cookies or applesauce for instance, aheaiy cooked in the event that 
what was prepared by the children does not get finished or does not turn 
out as planned. 

Community Understanding 

Children in a preschool group acquire a foundaHon for further under- 
standing of the structure and functions of the community by getting well 
acquainted with ses’eral of the individual workers in the community. TTieir 
teacher should encourage them in knmving and in feeling friendly tou’ard 
those community helpers of most concern to children, especially the fire- 
man and his siren; the policeman who helps lost children and patents; 
the postman who brings messages, sometimes e\en to children; and the 
storekeeper who sdls groceries to families. 

The teacher should know the resources of the community and help the 
children to explore them as the)- get acquainted i«th each communitj- 
helper. She should plan a senes of expenences which acquaint the children 
with the fireman, for instance: 

First day: \Vhen the siren is heard, gather the children together to talk 
about how firemen blow their siren so that es erjone can clear the road 
to the fire. Then the firemen can gd to the fire quickly and put it out. 
Second day: Show the children The Big Book of Fire Engines.’* 

Third day: Read Five Little Firetnen;'* and Little Fire Engine.^^ Have 
fireman hats for dramatic play. 

Fourth day; Plan to visit the nearby fire station to find out where the siren 
car comes from and what a fireman does. 

Fifth day: Make the trip to the fire station. 

Sixth day: Recall the trip to the fire station. Have hoses, fireman hats, rain- 
coats, fire engines and other properties for dramatic play. 

Seventh day: With small groups of children reread Five Little Firemen. 
Use the flannelboard in talking about pictures of firemen and fire engines. 

At another time during the school jear, the teacher might plan a series 
of experiences to help the children in getting acquainted with their friend 
the policeman. This acquaintance ma>* b«^n when a child has fust had the 
experience of getting separated from his jrarents in a crowd and of being 

“ George J. Zaffo. The Big Bock cf Fire Engjw (New Votk: Grosset ft Dunlap, 
Incv 1950). 

Margaret \S'ise BtO'a'n and Edith Thayer Hoed, Foe Uttle Firemen (New Yorl: 
Simort and Schuster, Inc., 1948). 

‘*Loi* LensJj, Fire Engine (New YoiV: CKford Unisersity Press. Inc., 1946). 
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taken home by a policeman. Telling the group about his experience helps 
the child to gam perspective on the experience, and also helps the group 
to become sensitive to what a policeman does. The teacher follows up this 
introduction with such activities as 


• Reading Your Friend, The PiJiceman'^ and talking about what police- 
men do to help families 

• Having a policeman come to school in his uniform 

• Having policeman caps and badges for dramatic play 

• Reading Mike's House” 

• Dramatizing how to give one’s name and his daddy's name to the 
policeman 


Through the mailman, the teacher can introduce the children to the flow 
of mail through the community. If the mailman delivers mail to the school, 
the children watch for him to come at about the same time each day. 
\Vlien a child is ill, the othen make use of the mail senice by giving the 
mailman a card for the sick child. Another day they may receive an answer- 
ing message brought by the mailman. Meanwhile, the teacher may broaden 
the children’s undentanding of what the mailman does by reading such 
stories as The Merry Mailman}* This story may lead to a plan for inviting 
the mailman to stop in for a few minutes to visit the school and talk with 
the children. 

For Valentine’s Day— or Easter, or Mother’s Day, or any day, in fact— 
the children can make a picture message to send home through the mail. 
The next school day, with the help of an extra adult, each child puts his 
message into an addressed envelope, puts a stamp on it to pay the postmen 
for their help, and takes it to the nearest mailbox. Or, if a branch postoffice 
IS near the school, the children enjoy buying a stamp and mailing their 
letters there. ’Thus they have a brief introduction to the work of the post- 
office as a link between their community and other communities. 

In developing a study unit about the mailman, the teacher should at 
times review with the children their experience with the mail and add to 
It whoever opportunities are available. A letter from a friend or a package 
of children’s books arriving through the mail enlarges the children’s appre- 
ciation of the mailman. By the end of the school year, each child should 
feel acquainted with the mailman, and be apt to play the role of mailman 
as did four-year-old Ned, for instance. He said he was delivering cats and 
dogs to children. 


Frances R. Horwich and Reinald Wermntfa. Jr Your Friend The Poheeman 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co, 1953). 

” h House {New York: The ViVmg Press, Inc.. 1954) . 
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Apnl 23rd Stanley has become more sociable as the year has passed. He had 
a lonelv, lost penod for a time at first and once in between. But now he 
often joins another child or a group that is engaged in an activity he enjoys. 
Even last fall he would join anyone who would play “store” with him, 
although at that time he wanted to direct the actinlies. He has leadership 
qualities in areas which are fasanating to him. A few days ago in an 
agreeable wav he joined a “store” group whicli Emily was directing. At first 
he just observed. Presently he was activ'ely engaged in reananging the furni- 
ture. He had to leave a moment later biit he called pleasantly to Edward, 
who was helping "ni be back, Edward.” 

The preschool teacher in the suburban community should help the chil- 
dren to appreciate the garbage collectors as they carry out their important 
community function. The children watch for their friend the garbage man 
as eagerly as for the mailman. Dear Cartage Man^ is a book that helps 
them understand how he feels about his work, even though the title of the 
book is not in keeping with the account of what he does. 

In each preschool community, the teacher should consider w'hethcr other 
community helpers are important for the children to know. If the ice cream 
vendor is part of the community, she arranges for him to come at refresh- 
ment time now and then $0 tliat each child can have an opportunity to 
make a real purchase using real money and going to the vendor only when 
he is right at the curb. She follows up this experience with a flannelboard 
talk that helps the children to realize why an adult always is with them 
when they stop the ice cream man, not only to pay for the ice cream but 
also to help them be safe from cars. 

In many communities the preschool teacher can capitalize on the milk- 
man as a community helper. She arranges for him to come in his truck at 
refreshment time to bring an individual milk carton for each child. She 
uses the book. The M3k that Jack Dr<mfc,*‘ to help the older children 
understand where the milk came from. If possible, she makes arrange- 
ments for a study trip to a nearby dairy so that the children can see the 
cows eating hay and being milked, and can have a small carton of milk at 
the place it comes from. She can emphasize that all the helpers who provide 
milk make every effort to keep it clean and good to drink. 

The preschool teacher should make a point of getting acquainted with 
the community helpers in the preschool neighborhood. When she meets 
a friendly penon who likes children, she works out with him some plan by 
which he can show the children his |Kirt in the life of the community. In 
one community, the friendly person may be the owner and operator of a 
small bakery, the man who drives a bakery wagon, an upholsterer of chairs, 
a tailor, or a dressmaker. \Vhoever he is, he probably can help the children 

” Man (Ne» Yod.; Haiper & Row, Publisheis, 1957). 

R. ScoH, The MOi that Jack Drank (New York- R. Scott. 

Inc. 1944). 
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contrast the noise of the crowded city with the quiet of the countrj’. Wake 
Up, Farm and Wake Up, City** also bring out contrasts between cit)’ and 
country life. 

Pretend Outdoor Experiences 

Children enjoy gathering small sticks to make a campfire. Then they sit 
around the fire, warming their hands, listening to stories, singing songs, 
and sometimes cooking hot dogs or roasting marshmallows. Besides such a 
real expenence, the children also enjoy a pretend camping trip. Through 
words and pantomime, their teacher can create the experience svith them. 
Especially on a rainy day indoors, in a group having several four-j-ear-old 
boys, the teacher can find responsive children to play "camping.” Gather- 
ing together the children not otherwise occupied, she says, “Let’s get fire- 
wood for a pretend campfire,” and starts to arrange some of the blocks 
in a quiet comer. 

Together, the teacher and the children create the fun of a campfire. 
“Shhhh. Do you hear that little noise?” the teacher asks in a stage whisper. 
Again she makes a small gnasving noise: "It’s a chipmunk cracking a nut. 
Oh! There he goes scampering along that log." The teacher helps the 
children to become sensitive to the setting of the campfire. Presently she 
tells them a story, not a frightening story or cowboy story, but a story 
suitable to their age— perhaps a simple story about a baby chipmunk,*® or 
a family of robins,*® or other animals,*® or an outdoor story.** Or she sings 
a ballad** as she strums on her guitar or autohaip. 

Aiiother day, the teacher can take the children on a pretend fishing trip. 
Getting out fishing equipment, finding a suitable location, baiting the 
hook, casting and reeling in, and putting the fish in the bucket or basket 
comprise a thrilling pantomime for the children. Of course, the teacher 
has stones to tell while e\eryone is wailing for the next fish to nibble*® or 
watching the birds that fly silently by.»« 


Trcisell, Wake Up, Farm (New Yoik: Lothrop. Lee i Shepard Co., Inc., 
1955K\Tafee Up, City (New Yorl: Lothrop. Lee & Shepard Co. Inc, 1957). 

- Frances R. Horwich and Reioald Wenemath. Ji.. The Baby Chipmunk, op cit. 
‘ Frances R Horwich and Reinald Wetienralh. Jr., The Robin Family (Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1954). 

\[ ViVing Press, Inc., 1955). 

1952) McCloshey, One Morning m Afome (New YorV: The ViVing Press, Inc., 

« Ruth Crawford Sceger, American Folk Songs For Chadren (New York: Doublcdav 
& Company, Inc., 1948). 

In” ^9^)'^"' 

In" DveUmgs (New York: The Viking Press, 
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The teacher should choose from her own background of outdoor experi- 
ences those she has enja)ed most. Through pantomime, story, and song, 
she can then recreate with the children the action and the fun of such 
experiences. The imagination of children is stimulated by acting out with 
their teacher what thej’ hart expenenced with their own families, or base 
seen on TV, for instance. 

• Climbing a mountain, picking one’s «ay oxer and around the rocks, 
seeing the wild Bowers, admtnng a waterfall, and enjoving the view from 
the top while resting and listening to a slor)- 

• Hunting n-ilh a camera, seeing and hearing different kinds of animals in 
their many different kinds of homes 

• Paddling a canoe on a lake or a rim top through Indian countr)’ 

• Going through a cas'e whicli has bats sleeping on the ceiling near the 
entrance, stalactites and stalagmites that look like many different kinds 
of things, an underground pool, and an elevator back to the surface 

Of coune, the teacher should use all possible aids to stimulate imagina- 
tion, In preparation for an ima^nar)- outdoor tnp, she may show the chil- 
dren pictures of real places similar to those to be %isited. A real trip to an 
actual place in the communits' is the best prelude to imaginarj- trips during 
the foUoning months. Picture-book stones about the outdoors (for instance, 
such books as Little Indian,** and Kifci Goes lo Camp.** ) help the teacher 
before, during, and after the trips. 

TTie teacher is delighted when the dramatic play of the children includes 
roles appropriate to countiy life, as u’cll as those appropriate to city life. 
Here is an example of the conversation between Russell (four years and 
two months) and Neal (four years and six months), who are making 
tricycle excursions around the perimeter of the play area: 

RussEU. Let’s go to the mountains nosv. 

{The i!kJ)j make another nrcuir) 

NiAL We saw bears and we shot them. 1 base a giraffe and a bear in my 
ear. Russell has a bear and a lion. 

(The boys busy tkemselres witk their tricyctes) 
ffEAL We had to put up out tent on this trip. Last trip we didn't. We 
put up our tent in the shade. 

BUSSEEL We put up our tent. 

(The 6oys ogmn drefe the area] 

KEst Hi y-a — We got get the animals. 

**MaisaRt Wise Brown, UiiU Indum (New Yotfc: Simon and Schuster. Ine 
1954). 

” Charlotte Stdner, Kftf Goes to Camp (Caiden City, N.Y.; DouWeday 4 Com. 
pany, Inc, 1953). 
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RUSSELL Wc went to the office to the man and we said we call him next 
week. And we said wait a minute. Tliat's all wc did to the office. 

NEAL Dmgaling. Is that the office man? 

RUSSELL Wc call him up. 

NEAL He got to call us up. 

RUSSELL (Lcjvcs ogdin) I goofed. I gpt to turn around. 

Getting Acquainted with School 

\\Tien a child starts to attend a preschool group, he begins an crperience 
which w’lH be an important part of his life for many succeeding jears. His 
initial expenences in his school community should be pleasant and edu- 
cative, and should make him eager to continue in school. The teacher 
should help him to gain success in feeling comfortable in the simple rou- 
hne of the school and in feeling at home in an organized school situation. 
^Vhenever an opportunity presents itself, she should remind the children 
of the fun of going to school, perhaps by saying, “Aren’t wc glad that we 
go to school!" 

At the end of each preschool year, the teacher should arrange for the 
children who arc going on to grade school to visit it. Site can go with 
them to visit the kindergarten and to meet the teacher they will have the 
next school jear. Similarly, kindergarten children like to visit the first-grade 
teacher and to anticipate what school will be like during their next j-ear. 
This attempt to smooth the transitions from teacher to teacher and from 
school situation to school situation 1$ one of the ways to help children enjoy 
going to school. 

World Concepts 

By the time a child is in a nursery school group of four-year-olds, he has 
begun to build concepts about himself, not only as a member of a com- 
munity but also as part of a world of people. His teacher probably has 
used such books as Tommy and Dee Dee** to acquaint him with the fact 
that there are other children in other countries. She has had visitors come 
to show the costumes, to say a few words, and to tell bits about the 
lives of the children in that country. She has encouraged the children to 
share any contacts that th^ and Oieir families may have svitli relatives 
and friends in other countries— telling about telephone or radio consersa- 
tions and bringing gifts from abroad to show their friends. 

Over the years the teacher builds a collection of books and objects which 
help her to orient the children to the larger world in which they live. Her 
collection includes such items as 

Dm Dm (New York: Oxford University Press, Inc, 
D B'rthday (New Yoil; Oifoid University Press. Inc., 1952); The Pot 

Hank (Philadelphia; J. B Lippincott Co, 1956). 
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brother’s and let the children see what it is like to wear a kimono. Manko 
also shared with them a Japanese record and a wooden doll from Japan. 

In a nursery school where several of the children were from families that 
had lived in Italy, the teacher spent several days guiding the children in 
thinking about how children and tfieir families live in Italy. She told the 
parents about the interest of the children and encouraged the parents in 
telling their children stones out of their own experience and m sharing 
these with the nursery school She read Uttle Leo*^ and soon the children's 
interest shifted from the distant Italian community to the Italians who 
were part of their own community. 

Preschool children with older brothers and sisters studying about Indians 
are interested in studying about them, too, especially if families of Indians 
are part of their community or come to local celebrations such as county 
fairs. The preschool teacher encourages her four- and five-year-old children 
to study Indians througli activities such as the following: 

1. Like Indians, the children gather nuts and other seed pods in the fall of 
the year. They plant seeds, loo, putting in a bit of plant food the way 
the Indians did by burying a fish with the corn seed. 

2. The children learn to walk and run quietly the way Little Indian*^ and 
his father did. They also develop their own war dances, first using a 
record of Indian drums and later their own drum beats. They wear 
headdresses to enhance such activities. 

3. Like Little Indian, the children enjoy the role of protector of the forest 
and of its animals, including Smofeey the Bear*^ 

4. Through craft activities, the children create the objects associated with 
an Indian tribe: 

(a) They make headbands for themselves, perhaps with feathers from 
the local chicken or turkey shop, or perhaps with paper feathers 
cut from brightly colored piapers and stapled onto a paper head- 
band. 

(b) They make teepee models by decorating a precut piece of yellow 
construction paper, and, with adult guidance, stapling it together. 

(c) Tliey make model canoes in the same way, first crayoning and 
then stapling together precut construction paper of an appropriate 
light color. 

(d) They make a totem pole from egg cartons cut in half. The three- 
year-old children, for instance, use tempera paints to decorate the 
sections of the cartons. The next day after the paint has dried, 
they crayon patterns on them. Finally, with adult help, they staple 

1^ Pohti, Little Leo (New York- Chaitw Scribner’s Sons, 1951). 

Brown, op. o't. 

*> Jane Wemer Watson, Smofcey the Bear (New York- Simon and Schuster, Inc ) . 
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The expenenced preschool teacher keeps in mind certain teaching 
methods that apply to all holiday celebrations. These include: 

1. Space o\er two or three weeks the vanous activities connected with the 
holiday. This spacing helps the children to anticipate the holiday itself. 
It also enables them to cope witfi a single activity at a time and to 
enjoy each to the full 

2 Plan the final holiday event close to the actual holiday, but not on the 
same day Most families ha\e their home celebrations on the date of 
the holiday, and these celebrations are as much as most children can 
enjov in one day. 

3. On the day of the school celebration, avoid overstimulation. Plan usual 
activities and limit the special celebration to one or, at the most one 
and one-half hours. The period from refreshment time to an early clos- 
ing time is ample for celebration by a preschool group that meets in the 
morning for a half-day session. 

4. Remember that the children are more important than the activity. If 
the holiday activity seems overly stimulating or outside the interest of 
the children, abandon it in favor of familiar activities. 

5. In general, holiday activities for the children should be familiar activi- 
ties which have b^ varied in some small way to fit in with the holiday 
theme. For instance, making a collage is a delightful craft activity 
which can be varied by using bits of orange and black paper at Hal- 
loween time, green and ted paper at Christmastime, and yellow and 
green paper at Eastertime. 

Halloween 

Halloween is an evening of play after the work of the fall harvesting. As 
It has developed in the United States, it is celebrated primarily for school 
children and young people. The frightening figures of ghosts and witches 
are inappropriate for preschool children. Realizing this, the preschool 
teacher should endeavor to bring out the pleasant idea of the fall hanest, 
an to pre^re the children to copic with the imaginary ideas that are 
beyond their level of maturity. 

By enjoying the autumn haivesttime henelf, the preschool teacher can 
have a delightful time helping the children to enjoy it. too. She knows 
• f community, and she arranges for the children to go out 

into the farm area to see the harvesting and, if possible, to help in it in 
a small way. At school she uses story book, flannelboard, and dramatic 
p ay to ^ide the children in rdiving their experiences. She provides them 
with craft and art materials and opportunities for dramatic plav of their 
own creation, so that their feelings about the autumn harvest can find 
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TEACHER \Vlicre does the store man get them? 

CHILDREN From the farmer. 

TEACHER Where does the farmer get them? 

CHILDREN He grows them from seed. He grows them in the ground. 

Then the teacher males the pumpidn into a jack o'lantem. She tells a 
story as she works, shortening it or elaborating it as seems appropriate: 

\Vhen the farmer first found this pumpkin growing in his field, it was green. 
The next time he looked at it, he noticed that it was starting to turn orange. 
He said to himself, “This pumpkin is almost ready to go to the market. AVhen 
it IS all orange m color. III send it to the stoic." The pumpb’n started wonder- 
ing what was going to happen to him. 

At the store a boy and a girl with their mother pick out the pumpkin. 
They say, "Thai’s the one we want. Mommy." Again the pumpkin wonders 
what IS going to happen to him. He thinks, "Oh, dear, I hope they arc not 
going to make a pumpkin pie out of me." 


The teacher continues with the story, telling how the mother scoops out 
seeds and cuts out eyes, nose, and mouth. As she completes each action, 
she wonders what is going to happen next. She concludes the story by 
making the pumpkin very proud and happy that he is a jack olantem and 
not a pumpkin pie. 

If a pumpkin is not readily available to illustrate the story, the teacher 
can use a senes of paper pumpkins cut from construction paper. Each 
pumpkin depicts a step in the making of the jack o’lantem. 

As Halloween approaches, the teacher should prepare the children for 
the events which may be friglitening to them. She can introduce them to 
the idea of wearing costumes by reading Kiti Dunces** and /e/pe’s Partf’ 
if the children are four- and five-year-olds. One day they can make cos- 
tumes by decorating a large, market-size paper bag which has a hole cut 
out for the head and a slit on each side for Ihe arms, men their costumes 
are finished to their satisfaction, they try them on and have the fun of 
weanng a costume of their own creation. Such activities lead to a day when 
rach child comes to school in costume. The dress-up clothes furnish cos- 
tumes for children who want one but do not have one. The teacher wears 

er dress backwards and has fun pretending she is going when she is 
coming, and vice versa. She helps everyone have fun wearing a costume— 
or not weanng one, as each chooses. 

The Arise teacher shows the children what a mask is, and has several 
mas^ which they may try on if they wish. As each child tries on the mask, 
an adult is at hand to help him realize how difficult it is for him to see. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1949). 
Gene Zion, JeffieS Party (New Yo*: Han*, & Row, Publishers, 1957). 
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but is careful not to frighten him about the dangers of wearing a mask. 
She develops the conversation casually and objectively in terms of the 
constructive idea of what to wear and what not to wear as part of a cos- 
tume. Ijter, when tlie children plan their costume day, they decide to wear 
costumes without masks. 

Many thiee-year-o!d children and several four->ear-oId children will have 
difficulty in absorbing the idea of the differences which costumes seem to 
create. The teacher should be sympathetic with the reluctance of any child 
to participate in a costume party and should be understanding about non- 
paiticipab’on. She enjoys the costuming herself, and is pleased with sharing 
the fun with those children who ate ready for the experience. She knows 
that there are sensitive children, like three-year-old Mari, who are afraid 
of people in masks. When Man became four years old, slic was still more 
frightened than pleased by masks. She clung to the teacher when her 
friend, Kathy, came into the nursery school weanng a mask. The teaclier 
reassured her by saying, "Why. Nlan, this is your good friend, Kathy. 
We’re not afraid of Kathy." Finally Mari recovered iier pose to say, "I like 
Kathy, but I don't like that!" 

To prepare the preschool children for the fnglitening activities of their 
older siblings and neighbors, one teacher has successfully used the follow- 
ing finger play: 

Ifvouwant to scare someone on Halloween (sAaiing finger (rtpersoii], 
‘ni tell you what 111 do. 

I’JJ hide beJiind a pumpkin head Ipullmg hands in front of face]. 

And tlicii I'll holler-— BOO* 

This simple game helps the children understand that Halloween is a time 
of pretending and of games- 

Thanksgiving 

After llallowTCn, the trachcr should continue to emphasize the fall 
harvest and also bc^n to emphasiic preparation for winter. Food is har- 
vested and processed so that it will be available all during the winter 
TOowWis. V.'iien trrery^Vnwg fe ecidy fw wiwtcrtvTOtt, tVic 

celebrate witii a day of Thanksgiving. They arc glad that they have food 
to last until more food can be grown in the spring. This tlicme of gladness 
is especially appropriate for the ptesdiool children. Being glad that there 
arc dried fruits and nuts and other products of the hanest to cat during 
the winter is a means of helping the djfldrcn to become aware of these 
products and their uses. 

Several books can help the leacber to develop the idea of the fall season 
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as a time of preparing for winter. A Year on The Farm** describes the 
autumn activities on the farm as well as the winter ones. The Little 
Eskimo^^ tells how Eskimos get meat to store for winter. Kindergarten 
children like to hear The Thanksgiving Story®* of their own country. 

Since the turkey has come to be an accepted Thanksgiving S)Tnbol, the 
teacher should help the children appreciate it. She can plan craft activities 
around the turkey theme. She presents the turkey song with its "Gobble, 
gobble, gobble." If she can arrange a trip to a turkey farm, she does so. 
After the children have seen a turkey strutting around at a farm or at a 
zoo, they like to imitate its walk. The teacher can use This Js the Way 
the Animals Walk’'* to enlarge their imitations to include other animals. 

At Thanksgivingtime, the teacher can make a point of helping the chil- 
dren to understand that people raise animals to be eaten. Too often the 
nursery school emphasizes the raising of animals as pels to the exclusion 
of raising them for food. Sooner or later, children must come to appreciate 
the fact that animals are raised primarily for food, and only occasionally 
as pets. Unless the teacher introduces this idea early, children have difB- 
culty with it because they do not want to eat tlieir pets. The Little 
Eskimo*® is a useful story to help children understand that animals are 
pnmarily a source of food. 


Christmas 


The preschool teacher should know the community and its religious 
preferences. If some of the children come from homes in which Hebrew 
customs are observed, she can plan school activities around the Hanukah 
celebration and use the book. Happy Hanukah Everybody.** If some of the 
children come from Christian homes, she can also plan activities in keeping 
with the Christmas celebration. When the children are from a variety of 
ethnic backgrounds, she should emphasize the winter season and the cus- 
toms that are part of it, the Christmas decorating that is an integral part 
of American life, and the spirit of giving which underlies all the celebra- 
tions of diSerent ethnic groups. 

The wise tMcher helps the children to find pleasure in the winter season. 
Instead of thinking of the putting on and taking off of warm clothing as 
111^ M‘tche«. A Yeof on The Farm (New York: Simon and Schuster, 


Z (New York: Simon and Schuster. Inc., 1952) . 

1954) Thflnk*g/vmg Story (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ScotW^r Ani'mots Walk (New York: William R 

Jackson, ofi. ctt. 

” Hyman and Alice Chanover, Happy Hanukah Everybody (New York United 
synagogue Commission on Jewish EducatioD, 1958). 
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a nuisance, she makes the children aware that "we are glad to have warm 
clothes to wear.” Children hkc to dress and undress, and to become self- 
sufficient in taking off and putting on clofliing— unzipping and zipping, 
unbuckling and buckling, unbuttoning and buttoning, untjing and tjing. 
Such activities offer excellent learning opportunities for developing skill 
in undressing and dressing. 

Books such as I Like Winter®^ ate useful to the teacher in helping the 
children to be glad of the winter activities that are part of their plajground 
fun. Outdoors, the children learn to lie dow-n on the freshly fallen snow 
to make an impression of their bodies with "wings” (made by svreeping 
their arms up and down across the snow). They leam to fashion snow into 
balls with their hands and to throw them at a target rather than at other 
people. They leam how to bend their knees as they slide across a patch of 
ice. Tliej- leam to guide a sled by leaning on the comers. Indoors, thej’ 
make snow taffy which they p>oor onto snow piled high in a dishpan. Daily 
they leam new activities to be played in the warm indoors— simple cookery, 
dramatic play based on experiences from other seasons and other places 
and other times as well as from the immediate environment. 

^Vhen a preschool group is located in a warm climate that does not have 
a svinter season marked by snow and ice, the teacher nevertheless should 
acquaint the children with the kinds of expenences their friends and rela- 
tives have in winter climates. She can use ice cubes and frost from the 
refrigerator to help the children feel coldnws. She can read stories which 
help them to interpret the winter scenes the}’ sec on TV. 

Especially for four- and five-year-old children who need to have projects 
that cany over from day to day to give them continuity within their pre- 
school experience, the decorating of a Chnslmas tree is a delightful scries 
of activities. Furthermore, children enjoy han'ng a Christmas tree that is 
really their own. Many of them come from homes in which decorating 
the tree is the responsibility of older membcTs of the family. \Vh3l a sense 
of real participation the children have in decorating their school tree! Elach 
child can help in making decorations and in putting them on the tree. 
Finger paintings are shaped into cornucopia and stapled together. Red 
cranberries are put on stongs. Unbreakable plastic balls and a string of 
electric lights are all that is needed to make the little tree look more beau- 
tiful to evcr)onc. 

Many school sessions feature the making of some new kind of decora- 
tion, and carry the craft activity over into storj' time, a musical activity. 
Of dramatic play. Here are some of the ideas that preschool teachers find 
useful to select from and adapt according to the interests of the children 
in their group. 

Laa Lcwli. I Like Winter (Ne* Yoiti OifofJ Unhmitj- Tirsi. lac., I9S0), 
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as a time of preparing for winter. A Year on The Farm^^ describes the 
autumn activities on the farm as well as the svinter ones. The Little 
Esfeimo®- tells how Eskimos get meat to store for winter. Kindergarten 
children like to hear The Thanksgiving Story®* of their owm country. 

Since the turkey has come to be an accepted Thanksgiving sjanbol, the 
teacher should help the children appreciate it. She can plan craft activities 
around the turkey tlicme. She presents the turkey song with its ‘‘Gobble, 
gobble, gobble.” If she can arrange a trip to a turkey farm, she does so. 
After the children have seen a turkey strutting around at a farm or at a 
zoo, they like to imitate its walk. The teacher can use This Is the Way 
the Animals to enlarge their imitations to include other animals. 

At Thanksgivingtime, the teacher can make a point of helping the chil- 
dren to understand that people raise animals to be eaten. Too often the 
nursery school emphasizes the raising of animals as pets to the exclusion 
of raising them for food. Sooner or later, children must come to appreciate 
the fact that animals are raised primarily for food, and only occasionally 
as pets. Unless the teacher introduces this idea early, children have diffi- 
culty with it because they do not want to cat their pets. The Little 
Eskimo^^ is a useful story to help children understand that animals are 
primarily a source of food. 


Christmas 


The preschool teacher should know the community and its religious 
preferences. If some of the children come from homes in which Hebrew 
customs ate observed, she can plan school activities around the Hanukah 
celebration and use the book, ilapfyy Hanukah Everybody.** If some of the 
children come from Chrisban homes, she can also plan activities in keeping 
with the Christmas celebration. ^Vhcn the children are from a variety of 
et me backgrounds, she should emphasize the winter season and the cus- 
torns that are part of it, the Christmas decorating that is an integral part 
of Amencan life, and the spirit of giving which underlies all the celebra- 
tions of difierent ethnic groups. 

The wise teacher helps the children to find pleasure in the winter season. 
Instead of thinking of the putting on and taking off of %varm clothing as 
M'tchdl. A y«r on Tfce Farm (New YoA: Simon and Schuster. 


M The Litth Eskimo (New Yo»V: Simon and Schuster, Inc, 1952). 

1954) ” ® Thaaks^ng Story (New York- Charier Senbner’s Sons. 

Louise Woodcock. Thw I» the Way the AninutU Walk (New York: Willum R. 
bcott, Inc., 1946). ' 

Jackson, of), at. 

Chanover, Hapfry Hanukah Everybody (New York; United 
ynagogue Commission on Jewish Educatioii, 1958). 
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1. Have popcorn at refreshment time. Use the leftover popcorn to male 
strings for the tree. Read Chnstmas in the Counfrj'.** 

2. Stnng uncoohed cranberries on pipecicancis to mahe tree decorations. 
Make cranberry jelly, and scn-c it on crackers at refreshment time. 

3. Using the single sections from an egg carton, make little bells to hang 
on the tree. Fmt, paint the bells with colors. The next day, paint them 
with glue, and spnnklc glitter on them. WTicn the bells arc drj-, help 
each child put a nbbon at the top of the little bell, and hang it wher- 
e\cr he wishes on the tree. 

4. Use glue and glitter to make tree decorations out of pine cones col- 
lected earlier in the fall. Each child chooses a bright ribbon and the 
place on the tree for t)-ing the ornament he made. 

5. Treat stj,Tofoam balls or stars with glue and glitter, or hang them, 
undecorated, as little snowballs on the tree. 

6. Using stnps of gummed paper (preferably green and red in color) , make 
paper chains by putting together the ends of each strip to make a circle 
as a link for the chain. 

7. Cut in half an aluminum-foil pie dish. Ratten it out and convert the 
half-dish into a cone by stapling one side of the cut piece on top of 
the other side. Staple a red nbbon at the top to complete the bell for a 
child to hang wherever he wishes on the tree. Sing "Jingle Bells" to 
enrich this activity. 

In each of tliese activities the child has an opportunity to be creative. 
He may choose the colors for his ornament or the ribbon with which to tie 
it onto the tree. For each deconlion he selects an appropriate place on 
the little tree. His pride in these individual activities gives him a sense 
of Ws own importance. At the same time he has a feeling of belonging 
to the group because, as one of its members, he devises something which 
rontnbutes to the group project. When he secs the tree with all its 
decorations, he realizes that many people working together can create 
something which is greater than that which each can do by himself. 

The teacher can use appropriate stories to enrich the children’s feelings 
about the Christmas tree. The Little Fur Trcc»» becomes a favorite story 
for^e children and an excellent vehicle for dramatization. 

The party on the last school day before Christmas vacation can be simple 
Claus himself brings a sackful of packages, one for each 
chdd. If the Santa Claus is the daddy of one of the children, this “secret” 
en ances the fun. Santa Claus talks with each cliild as he gives him a gift. 
n addition to Santa's Visit, the Christmas party may have refresh- 

“ Barbara Cotlyer and John R. Foley, Cftrirtmaj m tht Country (New York: Simon 

and Schuster, Inc., 1950). 
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sus»N You get some presents for Stanley'. StanJej' will be bappy. (Tying a 
ribbon around a paefcage) Put it in the middle c\ery time. 

STANLEY Hurn' Up, Santa Clans, 
sussv Stanlej- is waiting. Quick. 

[FinaUy Ned and Susan have the presents prepared) 

SUSAN {to Nral) Do you want to play Santa Claus? 

NEAL Yeah. 

(Susan and Neal stag "Jingle Bells" wrv loudtv as thev take the presents over 
to Stanley) 

Valentine’s Day 

Sending and receiving messages of affection are a part of Christmas, but 
they are the principal activities of Valentine’s Day. Of all the holidays, 
Valentine’s Elay is especially suitable for young children. It has a single 
emphasis. Its simplicity makes it easily comprehended by children. Further- 
more, although love is abstract, it « expressed m many concrete ways, and 
is the principal attribute of the life of a preschool child. After the al«trac- 
tions and complexities of Halloween, Dranksgiving, and Christmas, Valen- 
tiTje's Day comes as a simple and understandable celebration. 

It has already been pointed out that many preschool teachers capitalize 
on the communication aspects of Valentine’s Day to acquaint children with 
the mail facilities and postmen m their local community. Hete are activities 
which teachers adapt to the age les-cl of the children and use to bring out 
the affectional aspects of the day: 

1. Making Valentines for mother, and for every other member of the 
family, and for other beloved people is the featured activity of many 
school days. With red and white colors, precut hearts, and appropriate 
stickers, the children use sdssots, paper, paste, and crayons to create a 
variefy of Valentines to take home. 

2. One nursery school teacher uses the follouing finger play to enrich 
Valentine making and giring; 

One little Valentine said, "I Iovt >ou.” 

Tommy made another. Then there were two. 

Two little ^'alentj^e$. one for me. 

Maiy made another. Then there were three. 

Johtini made another. Then there veie four. 

Four little Valentines, one more to arrive. 

Susan made another, and then there were five. 

Five little Valentines all ready to say: 

Be my \'alenHnc on this happy day. 

3. A Valentine's Box at school emphasizes the affectional relations that 
children have with their teachw and with their friends. By having fam- 
ilies participate in preparing Valentine^ the teacher enriches the day 
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for both the giver and the receiver. It $cr\cs to educate the children in 
the idea of the flow of resources through a communit)’— a fundamental 
concept in social studies. 

5. Craft or science actnatics at Chnstmastime often may lead to some 
present to take home for mother or for some other member of the 
famil}— for instance, a string of macaroni beads, a paper plate painted 
and decorated with glue and glitter, or a winter bouquet of plants with 
decorative seed pods. 

6. Craft activaties with Cimstmas cards from previous j'cats made the 
children aware of the Christmas card as a way of sajing “Merry Christ- 
mas” to fnends. Pasting together bits of other cards to make one of 
their own to take home gives the children practice in saj-ing “Men)’ 
Chnslmas” with a card. 

7. Of course Christmastime is enriched b)- the telling of the legendary 
stories such as The Night Before Christmas and the reading of the 
fanciful stories produced currently, as well as by the singing of tradi- 
tional Christmas carols and newer songs such as “Rudolf, the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer." 

Immediately after Christmas, the teacher may hear conversations among 
the children which reveal something of what thc>’ have absorbed from 
Christmas activities. An example is this conversation which took place on 
the fifth of Januar)- among Neal (three years and ten months); his brother, 
Stanley (five years and eight months); and his pla)Tn3tc, Susan (five >’«rs 
and seven months): 

NBAL (plajing the part of Smla Cf<nu) I found Rudolf. 

SUSAN Get some presents. 

NEAL Rudolph is eating all my raisins. 

(The children munch on their raisins as they play) 

STANLEY I sec Rudolpf. 

SUSAN I found Rudolph at the store. (Talfcing to Neal) Co get some 
presents now. Come on. Co ahead. Go get present!. 

NEAL I am eating my raisins. 

SUSAN (fcecoming impatjcnf) ^Vhat do you want to do? Sleep with us? 

Or do you want me to help you? 

NEAL 1 want someone to help me. 
sTA>aEY This is part of Santa’s village. 

SUSAN Come on. Let’s go. 

NEAL I saw Rudolph right there. 

(Neal and Susan go on preparing presents, ttdking as they viorfc) 

SUSAN Come on. 

NEAL Okay. Okay. Okay. 

Charles C. Ktoote, The Nighf Before Chnstmor {New York: Grossel & Dunlap, 

Inc. 1949). 
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3. Watching plants and animals grow, the child also leams that he, too, 
is growing. The Very Little Girf** and Tfic Groning Story^^ are stories 
that help children to realize the social importance of growing up. 

4. The spring, like the fall, is a time when children study how the farms 
produce the plants and animals that are onr food. At refreshment times, 
the children sometimes have fresh lettuce, strawberries, green peas, or 
some other fruit or vegetable in season. A trip to a nearby farm shows 
them where these fruits and v^ctablcs come from, and also introduces 
them to the baby animals which farmers raise for their food. 

5. Four- and fivc-jear-old children arc interested in the shearing of sheep 
to obtain wool for clothing and blankets. Preschool groups in communi- 
ties that produce and process wool can show the children how wool is 
obtained and used. Kindergarten groups in any communit)’ can use a 
book such as Pelle's New Suit** to introduce the four- and fivc-ycat-old 
children to the use of animal 6 bcn for clothing. 

Preschool children enjoy participating at their own age level in the cus- 
toms that ate part of the Easter celebration in their social order. 

1. Color hard-boiled eggs wath food-dj’c solutions. Four- and fis'C-j'car-old 
children like the bvo-step process of using a wa^ cra>on and then the 
dje solution. They also like to use the pictures which will print on the 
^gs or on the backs of their hands. 

2. Enjoy eating hard-boiled Easter ^s, peeling the shells oS, and then 
dipping the in a little pile of salt on a plate or napkin. 

3. Participate in craft activities that center around the egg, bunny, chicken 
themes; for instance, pasting paper Easter onto a paper Easter 
egg tree, a paper plate, or a piece of construction paper. 

4. Use glue and bits of bristly colored shells mstead of glitter to 
make designs and decomtions. 

5. Enjo)’ the imaginative stories about eggs and bunnies; for instance. The 
Runa»'ay Bunny,** the Golden Egg Book,™ and The Bunny Who 
Found Easter.''^ 

*'Pb>)]is Xfanlovd)', The Verr Lilde Gbi (Carden Cil>-, N.V.: Doubleday & 
Company. Inc, 1953). 

Ruth Kzauss, The Groning Story (New Yorl; Harper i Row, Publishers, 1947). 

** Elsa BesVow, Pelle’s New Suit (New YoA*. Harper & Row, Publishers, 1929) . 

•* Margaret Wise Brown, The Rsonrwry Bttnay (New York: Harper 2: Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1942). 

’* Margaret Wise Brown, Golden Egg Book (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1947). 

’'Chiilotte Zolotow, The Bunny Who Found Easter (Bwkeley, Calif.: Parnassus 
Press, 1959). 
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for both the child and his family. The teacher makes sure that each 
child participates equally in this actnity. She also sees that valentines 
to take home are distributed just as the children leave. Such precautions 
assure the pleasure of the children in the activity. 

4. A Valentine’s party for mother and siblings not yet in school is another 
way to emphasize happy family relations, and cooperation behveen fam- 
ily and school. Of course, a party gives the children and their teacher 
opportunity for happy planning as well as a happy party. 


Easter 

Eastertime is a delightful time for the preschool child and the teacher 
who guides him in discovering for himself all the fascinations of the spring- 
time. On walks, she may point out buds which will soon grow into leases. 
In the garden, she shares her delight with the little sprouts that soon de- 
s elop into plants. The everyday world is full of miracles svith which the pre- 
school child must become femiliar before he will be ready', years later, to 
understand the stories that are part of the religious lore of bis family- 
stones about such things as Passover, the Resurrection, and the theory of 
atonement. 

Many of the springtime activities of Ihe preschool group are primarily 
science studies which acquaint the children with plants and animals, and 
their growth and development. However, along with the science learnings 
are learnings which help the children, at their o\vn age level, to undentand 
their own relation to such phenomena. For instance: 

1. By having his own garden, a child experiences the role of a gardener 

who selects the seed and tends the plants while they grow. In this way, 
he gains a sense of his o\^n importance in guiding the events he obsenes. 
Trvo Little Cardeners*^ and Little ate tw’O of the books helpful 

to the teacher in developing the concept of a gardener. 

2. Experiences in feeding, caring for, and raising pets are also an important 
part of preschool activities because they, too, enable the child to develop 
feelings of importance through responsibilify. Stories that show how a 
child selects and cares for his pets include Patsy's Pet** and Aly Gofd- 
fish.** Barnyard Animals*® describes baby animals that are raised on a 
farm. 


« Margaret Wise Brovin and Edith Thachcr Huid, Two Little Gardeners (New 
lork: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1951). 

« l^is UnsH, Little Farm (New YoA: Oxford Uiuwrsity Press. Inc., 1942). 

19551 ***'°”* Steiner. Pjtiy'a Pet (Garden Citr. N.Y.: Doubleday Se Company. Inc. 


and Remald Werrenrath. Jr. My Coldjish (Chicago: Rand 
McNally*, Co, 1954). •>’ ' > v 

Co** ^50)""' (Garden City, N.Y.: Garden City Publishing 
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TTie teacher should help the children to develop pride in what their 
fathers do and to get as realistic a mental picture as a child can about 
what Daddy does at work. One teacher asks each child in her nursery school 
group; “What does Daddy do when he goes to wort?" She has found that 
the four-year-old children'have more to talk about than do the Ihree-jear- 
old children, and that both age levels include children who say, “I don’t 
know,” or "I don’t go." In order to help the children learn about daddies 
and their work, she reads to them Daddies. What They Do All Day” and, 
as they study different community helpers, she guides them in realizing 
that the helpers ate also members of a family. 

Such a teacher is pleased to hear a child say, “My daddy works there,” 
when they drive past a factory. She takes satisfaction in the various activi- 
ties that she has planned for Father’s Day when she has a conversation 
like that with Neal (three years and ten months old); 

NEAL I saw 3 motorcycle at somebody's house. 

TEACHER Majbe a policeman lives there 

NEAL Ma}he their daddy is a policeman. 

Helen Walker Puner. Daddies, Wkat They- Do Ml Day (N«v York Lolhwp, Lee 
& Shepard Co , Inc, 19461. 


The activities of the children’s group are enhanced by parent visits. 
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Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 

In a preschool group each day may have many references made to Mother 
and Father, but when the days oi^ally designated as Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day are at hand, the teacher capitalizes on them to guide the 
children in expressing their love and appreciation toward each parent. Here 
are some of the ideas which teachers have adapted and used with their 
children; 

1. Have mothers, or fathers, visit school on a day and at a time that is 
convenient to them; for instance, Sunday afternoon. This visit enables 
each child to show his parents what he especially enjoys, and to share 
his beloved school with his beloved parents. 

2. Suggest to the children that each make a picture especially for his 
mother, or for his father. By taking the picture home and hiding it, 
four- or five-year old children can have it for a surprise on the official 
day. 

3 Plan some craft or science activity which will result in something to 
take home for a present. In one nunery school the chfldrcn sprinkled 
small porous ceramic pieces with perfume to make a sachet for Mother. 
They used pretty wrapping paper to wrap this present for Mother. In 
another school neat the ocean, the children looked for shells for use as 
an ashtray for Daddy. 

4. With the flannelboard, use pictures showing Mother, or Daddy, with 
one or more children in activities that the children enjoy. On another 
day use pictures that show the home activities of Mother or Daddy. 

. Use such books as Pape SmalP^ lo show Daddy as a family man and 
Mother as a housewife. A Day with Daddy^^ shows him in the role of 
a homemaker. Afommfes and Daddies'* are useful, too. 

6. Ask each child what Daddy or Mother does when having fun. Their 
answers usually include, "Plays with me." 


^r- and five-year-old children arc interested in the work that daddies 
o. ey like to think of their own daddy, what he does, and what he might 
0- For instance, when Dan was visiting the fire station with his nursery 
n fireman who was showing them around: "My 

a y IS a police. He may have thought that both firemen and policemen 
nad a glamor that his daddy did not have as a skillful builder of houses. 
Lois LensLi, Papa Smallf op cif. 

In” Shepard Co, 
Yotk^^^nd (New Yotl: Random House, I960): Daddies (New 
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The teacher should help the children to dei'clop pride irr what their 
fathers do and to get as realistic a mental picture as a child can about 
nhat Daddy does at worlc. One teacher asks each child m her nursery school 
group: "WTiat does Daddy do when he goes to work?” She has found that 
the four-jear-old children* ha\-c mote to talk about tlian do the three->ear- 
old children, and that both age Icr-eJs mdude children who sa)’, ‘‘I don’t 
know,” or “I don’t go.” In order to help the children learn about daddies 
and their work, she reads to them Daddies, What They Do All Duy'® and. 
as they study different communih’ helpers, she guides them in realizing 
that the helpers are also members of a femily. 

Such a teacher is pleased to hear a child say, “My daddy works there.” 
when they drive past a factory. She takes satisfaction in the vanous activi- 
ties that she has planned for Father’s Day when she has a conversation 
like that with Neal ( three jears and ten months old ) • 

NEAL I saw a motorcycle at somebody’s house. 

TEACHER Maybe a policeman lives there. 

NSAL Maybe their daddy is a policeman. 

"Helen Wallet Puner, Daddies. What They Do Atl Day (New YoiV Lcthiop, L« 
& Shepard Co., Inc., 19^6). 


The ectiWri'c* of the children’* group are enhanced by parent visits. 
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But she also realizes that increasing anderstanding about the work of 
daddies goes along with increasing maturity when she has such a convena- 
tion as this. 

TEACHER And what does jour daddy do, Johnny? 

JOHNNY Takes his teeth out. 

The Fourth of July 

Children who attend summer nursery schools, or day-care and childore 
centers which are in session throughout the entire year, celebrate the 
Fourth of July at school as well as at home. Their teachen can use the 
holiday pnmarily as a means of introducing the children to the fact that 
they live not only in a neighborhood community but also in a larger area 
called a state, one of the stales in the United States of America, and in 
the world. The teachers should realize, however, that these concepts are 
beyond the grasp of three-year-old children, and. often, beyond that of 
many older children, 

Sometimes kindergarten teachers have the children recite the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag. Those who do so need only listen precisely to 
what the children say to know that the exercise is primarily one of repeat- 
ing syllables that are nonsense to the children. However, the children do 
learn the tonal pattern of the pledge and have that as background for under- 
standing later this part of the patriotic rituals in the social order. 

Activities that are more appropnate to the preschool children include 
waving small flags and marching to well accented music. The children also 
enjoy hearing simple poems, such as A Rocket in My Pocket,” performing 
craft activities that center around red, while, and bluej and hearing the 
national anthem. 


Situations for Discussion 

A nursery school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
tour described here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as wdl as ideas from jour own experience to justify 
your \iews. Suggest altemathc cooises of action to supplement those given- 

SiTOATioN 1 Dunng a rooming A flic park, four-jear-old Sammy discov’crs 
t le fun of walking on lop of a Jinc of benches attached to tables. As the 
teacher of the group, you should say 

• It s fun to walk on benches. They are hke our walking board at school. 

• What are benches for? 

’•Carl Withers, A RocteJ in My Pocket (New York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston. 
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• Get off the benches, and stay o5. 

► What will the park attendant think of our dcnng this? 

• Let’s all sit down under that losely tree over there row. 

Situation 2 You are serving as a consultant for preschool groups in a 
foreign country. WTienevet )OU visit a presdiool group, sou review its equip- 
ment to sec if it has 

• Equipment listed in Chapter 4 of The Years Before School 

• Dress-up clothing formerly used bj’ mothers and fathers 

• Equipment used in preparing food in the homes of the children 

• Special equipment for use on ma}or holidays 

• Children’s books in keeping with basic conc^ts of the social sciences 

Situation 3 You are looking over newly published picture books to select 
those which are suitable for your nursery group and have beginning concepts 
of social science in them. You should 

• Review the books listed at the end of Chapter 8 in The Years Before School 

• Select any book which shows the importance of a nver in the lives of people 

• Be careful to stay below the kindergarten age range 

• Select books which emphasize considerate family relationships 

• Include a book about a baker but not about the process of baking 

Situation 4 You are working with a mature group of kindergarten chil- 
dren, and plan to take up Groundhog Day with them. Your plans include 

• Reading Wtlham's Shadow^'' 

• Noticing the length and direction of shadows at different tunes of the day 

• Going to see a sundial 

• Using a fiashlight to make shadows 

• Having activities about Groundhog Day on the day itself 


Current Books for Preschool Children 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Little Indian. New York: Simon and Schustn, Inc.. 
1954. [The little Indian and the big Indian go hunting together one day. 
The Dead Bird by the same author tells how children bury the bird they 
find.] 

■ , and Edith Thachet Hurd. Fhv Liftfc Firemen. Little Golden Rook 

No. 64. New York: Simon and Schuster. Inc, 1948. [Fii-e little firemen 
do their job in putting out a fire. Two Little .Nfineri by the same autlion 
portrays the life of a miner.] 

Craropton. Ceilrade. Seufiy the Twgbotft. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
” .MafpJt AmOn, V'Jtum’* Shadow (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, Inc., 1954]. 
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Inc., 1955. [Scuffy’s journey from the brook to the ocean is the story of 
how the stream serves the people who live beside it.] 

Cushman, Jean We Help Mommy. New York: Golden Press, 1959. (All 
through the day a little boy and a little girl lielp at home.] 

Frank, Janet Happy Days. New YoHc: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956. (Pic- 
tures and simple story show what diildren do all day while Daddy is 
away ] 

Foster, Dons Van Liew. A Pocketful of Seasons. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co , Inc., 1961. (Each season Andy picks up something for his 
pocket ] 

Horwich, Frances R. The Afugic Wagon. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co, 
1955. [The little green wagon changes what it can do. Earlier books 
coauthored by Horwich include A Day Downtosvn with Daddy, (1953).] 
Jackson, Kathryn. The Little Eskimo. Little Golden Book No. 155. Nesv York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1952. (How an Eskimo family lives is told 
through the story of the little Eskimo.] 

Krasete, Nathan. Two for a W<dk. New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
[On their walk John and Tony visit a grocery store, barber shop, pet shop, 
a construction ]ob, and a fire station.] 

Kuskin, Karla. Just Like Everyone Else. New York: Harper !r Row, Publishers, 
1959 (Jonathan James gets up, gets dressed, eats breakfast and goes to 
school ] 

Lenski, Lois. Big Little Davy. New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1956 
[Davy grows from a baby who crawls to a little boy who waves to his 
mother as he sUrts to school. Poficenum Small (1962), Cowboy SmoR 
(1949), The Little Farm (1942), The Little Train (1940), and Let’s 
Play House (1944) ate by the same author.] 

. Davy Goes Places. New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1961. [A visit 

to Grandpa involves rides on many different vehicles.] 

Liang, Yen Tommy and Dec Dee. New York: Oxford University Press, Inc, 
1953. (Tommy and Dee Dee do the same kinds of things, but in different 
countnes. The Pot Bank (1956) tells what Dee Dee and Bao do with 
the money they save.] 

Manno, Dorothy. Goodnight Georgie. New York; The Dial Press, Inc, 1961. 

[Georgie visits his grandparents on their farm.] 

Miles, Betty. A House far Everyone. New York; Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., 1958. 

^ Every house has somebody to come inside it.”] 

Simon, Norma. The Daddy Days. New York: Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 
1958. [Saturday is a day for helping Daddy fix things and for going to 
the library and store.] 

Slobodkina, Esphyr. Moving Day for the Middlemans. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 1960, [When Daddy got a job in another town, the 
Middlemans moved their house.] 

Tresselt, Alvin. Wake Up, Farm. New York: Lothrop, Lee i Shepard Co., 
Inc, 1955. [Follow the Road (1953), and Wake Up, City (1957) are by 
the same author.] 

Vaughn, Sam. New Shoes. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1961. 
[A child thinks about shoes as she bu^ some new blue ones.] 
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Martin, Patricia Miles. The Rice Bowl PeL New York; Thomas Y. Cronell 
Company, 1962. [A child selects and cares for a pet.] 

Wilde, Irma. The Fixit Afan. New York: Wonder Books, 1952. (Jimmy Jenks 
fixes sewing machines^ lawn mowCTS, ice skates, and other things.] 

Young, W. Edward, and Will Hayes. Norman and the Nursery School. New 
York: The Platt & Mnnk Co., Inc (An introduction to the experiences 
that nunery school affords.] 
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Building Science Concepts 


While preschool children arc getting acquainted with the social order in 
which they and their families live, they also explore the physical, natural 
world around them. Each season of the year they obsene changes in plants 
and animals in their locality. Tliey need several years of such observations 
to help them build realistic concepts about each season, more time to build 
a concept of the succession of the seasons thcmsches. 

Tlirougliout the school year, the preschool teacher should plan a wealth 
of experiences through which the children will become acquainted with 
the different aspects of their environment: 

• Plants and animals 

• Rocks and other features of the earth 

• Tools and machinery 

• The sky and its features 

In all tliese expenenccs the teacher can guide the children in the fun and 
fascination of noticing what things are really like. Her own excitement and 
enthusiasm about each discovery are caught by the children. 

Science is an important part of the curriculum of the preschool child, 
t an age when he is building fedings about himself which will be with 
him throughout his life, he needs to understand facts and relationships 
which enable him to interpret and control the world around him. He needs 
to understand and control his own body. He avoids frustrations and fears 
through being able, for instance, to turn on a light when he wants to end 
darkness, to turn water on and off as he needs to use it; and in short, to 
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enjoy safely the ne\v experiences into which his activit)' and his curiosity 
lead him. 

Much of preschool science teaching has the aim of helping a child 
develop the concepts which will heep him safe from the hazards of his envi- 
ronment. As soon as possible he ne^s to know, among other things, that 

• A person roust have air so he can breathe at all times 

• Spiders help our gardens, but a black one can hurt us 

• Ice on top of water may not be strong enot^h to hold ns 

• The mouth is for food and drink only 

• \\^e keep out of the way of cars and trucks 

At every possible opportunit)’ the teacher should teach and rcteach those 
concepts which a child must have before be can take care of himself. 
Teachers and parents has e the choice of keeping a child safe, or of teaching 
him how to keep himself safe. Adults can let children have increasing 
freedom as rapidly as the children gain the understandings which enable 
them to explore their environment with safety. Furthermore when the 
children feel safe in their environment, they take pleasure in exploring and 
understanding it. S afety is an integral part of budding science concepts. 

Although nature study is an important part of the science program in 
the nursery group and kindergarten, it is only one part of it. In addition 
to studying the world they live in, children arc eager to know about thern- 
selves. The teacher should help them to understand themselves as biological 
organisms which cany on the processes of digestion, excretion, respiration, 
sensation, circulation, locomotion, resting, and reproduction. She can help 
them to understand the span of life and the phenomena of conception, 
birth, and death. 

'By the time a child enters the first grade, he should have the basic under- 
standings and interests which will make it possible to enjoy life more 
completely and to pursue, in a simple way, any branch of science that he 
has opportunity to study. He should understand the fundamental concepts 
of each major science as a result of a wealth of realistic experiences in rela- 
tion to each of them. 


GUIDING SCIENTIFIC THINKING 

When children are exploring tfaeii environment, they should not be 
hurried. The wise teacher advises the children of a change o f activi^. but 
does not demand that the children b^in it at once, nor eviCTr at the time 
that she does. She respects the interest a child takes in a sowbug, or in 
looking for a cloverleaf that has four instead of the usual three leaves. 



Science experience* ate where you find them. 


She let* him follow his interest until he is ready for something else. Thus 
she gives him time to ask questions, observe, sec relationships— time for 
scientific thinking, and time for taking action on the basis of his thinking- 

In developing science concepts with the children, the teacher should 
make use primanly of questions, as did Nav'arra,* and only incidentally of 
explanatory statements. 

The essence of a scientific 3ltilude_is_curio5ity. The teacher should 
therefore guide the children in learning how to ask simple but significant 
questions. For instance if she wishes to help the children understand that 
a snowball and the frost accumulated in a refrigerator are forms of water, 
she focuses her attention on the questions which lead to that answer: 
What is snow? Where does it come from? She knows that answering these 
questions sooner or later will lead the children to know that frost, snow, 
and ice are just other forms of water. 

One mother with a Master of Science degree recorded the questions that 
her son David asked when he was between the ages of two years two 

‘ John G. Navarra, The Deveiopmeni of Scientifle Concepts in a Young Chdd 
A Study (New York: Teaehen College. Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity. lOSXS ’ 
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a negative and discouraging response in her mother or teacher: “Oh, )0u 
stay away from those men"; “Little girls don't do that”; “You'll get all dirt)’ 
there”; “\Wre busy with the housework now." If each attempt by the 
little girl to satisfy her curiosity about what repair and construction men 
do leads consistently to such frustrating responses, she is apt to lose 
interest in them She learns that she can get grownup approval by staying 
away from such situations. A lack of interest in science situations becomes 
a satisfying nay of life for her. 

One of the important tilings that a preschool child learns is ft hat_Lo _be 
interested in and what not to be interested in. His environment has a 
wealth of items in it. Tliosc items to which he responds arc, in large meas- 
ure, selected for him by the grownups who can guide him toward certain 
items and evpenences and away from others. Some adults take children to 
new situations and let them explore those as a means of widening their 
interests. Other adults do not like to be bothered with their children and 
leave them with an unequipped backyard or with only a screen to 
watch. They thus give their children only a fifty-fifty chance of discovering 
such wonders as the sowbugs and other insects which inhabit the yard. 
Only with adult assistance and guidance can children become interested in 
a wide gamut of scientific phenomena. 

Especially with four- and five-year-old children can grownups aid the 
development of a scientific attitude. For instance, consider a child who is 
building with blocks and attempts a difficult problem such as using canti- 
levers to support a roof. He adds a block and the structure, off balance, 
topples. The frustrated child bursts into an emotional tantrum. 'The nearby 
adult then has a choice of paying attention to the child and his tantrum, 
or of considering the problem which initiated it. 'The adult can calmly 
say, “Let's get a drink, and tlien I'll show you what happened.” TIic adult 
thus takes care of the child's need to relax his concentration at the same 
time that, with calmness, she shows the child that lack of success is just 
part of an activity. Adult interest in solving the problem encourages the 
child in discovering the fun of trouble shooting. 

Helping a Child Observe 

When a child notices something, he is delighted to share his interest 
with someone else who is^interested in the same thing. “Come see," says 
the child, pulling an adult along to enjoy the marvel he has found. If the 
adult goes eagerly to see, she encourages scientific observation. But if she 
says. Just a minute,” she is tclbng tiie child that his observations are less 
important than something else she wants to do. On the way to see the 
worm wailing in the mud puddle, the adult may find that her interests 
in keeping her shoes clean or in k^ping the child from getting dirty are 
greater than her interest in sharing the fascination of the worm. However, 
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to eating. Many people consider this training in seeing relationships as one 
of the most important parts of scientific thinking. Certainly it is an im- 
portant way of teaching thinking to preschool children. 

Neal, when he was almost four years old, stepped outside the nursery 
school and observed that it was raining. He said, “It’s raining. It’s good 
for our new grass.” He remembered the recent planting of the grass and 
the explanation of how it grows with the sunshine and the rain. Wien he 
observed the rain falling, he rebted his memory to his obsersation. 

The teacher sliould make a point of helping a child to enlace each of 
his observations. \Vlien Neal commented on the rain being good for the 
new grass, his teacher said, “Yes, and it will help the flower seeds grow 
into plants too.” She knew that a child’s understanding of the world 
around him develops by putting one simple idea with others. 

With three-year-old children, the teacher must be careful to point out 
relationships only while llic children arc actually obseis’ing objects. If 
there are two worms in the puddle, she points out that one is short and 
the other long. But she does not mention the short worm they saw yester- 
day, nor even the long worm in another puddle. If she wants to make com- 
parisons, she brings the long wonn over to the puddle the three-year-old 
children are observing. 

With four-year-old children, the teacher is able to include a greater 
variety of relationships. \Vherc she would make only one comparison for 
three-year-old children, siie can make two or three comparisons with older 
children. Furthermore, she can help the children to recall a past es’cnt and 
to relate it to the present one. "Do you remember the little white rabbit 
that Stevie brought last time? It was a baby rabbit. This rabbit is a daddy 
rabbit and is much bigger.” Or she may say, "We fed Stesie’s rabbit some 
lettuce. What do you think we should feed this rabbit?” 

In helping preschool children to see relationships, it is important to 
point out the gross relationships rather than the subtle ones which are 
more appropriate for older children. ^Vhen a person starts getting 
acquainted with some new object, he needs to be guided in seeing the 
attributes of the object as a whole. Relationships among parts and among 
details come later. The preschool teacher tlierefore emphasizes such con- 
cepts as big ’ and "little,” “short” and “long,” "hard” and “soft, 
wet and "dry”; and descriptive words that apply to objects as a whole— 
for instance, their colon or their shapes. 

Helping a Child Interpret His Findings 

The three-year old child is busy observing his world and getting names 
to go with the objects he sees. "The four-year-old child goes on to see rela- 
tionships among the things he observes. With four- and fise-year-old chil- 
dren, the adult can feed into their thin king ideas that will enlarge and 
ennch it. These additional observations and interpretations should be in 
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to eahng. Many people consider this training in seeing relationships as one 
of the most important parts of scientific thinking. Certainly it is an im- 
portant way of teaching thinking to preschool children. 

Neal, when he was almost four yean old, stepped outside the nuneiy 
school and observed that it was raining. He said, "It’s raining. It’s good 
for our new grass." He remembered the recent planting of the grass and 
the explanation of how it grows with the sunshine and the rain. \VTien he 
observed the rain falling, he related his memory to his observation. 

The teacher should make a point of helping a child to enlarge each of 
Ins observations. When Neal commented on the rain being good for the 
new grass, his teacher said, “Yes, and it will help the flower seeds grow 
into plants too.” She knew that a child’s understanding of the world 
around him develops by putting one simple idea with others. 

With three-)-ear old children, the teacher must be careful to point out 
relationships only while the children are actually obsemng objects. If 
there are b\o worms in the puddle, she points out that one is short and 
the other long. But she does not mention the short worm they saw jester- 
day, nor even the long wxjrm in another puddle. If she wants to make com- 
pansons, she brings the long worm over to the puddle the three-jear-old 
children are observing. 

With four-j-ear-old children, the teacher is able to include a greater 
variety of relationships. \Vhere she would make only one comparison for 
three-jearold children, she can make two or three comparisons with older 
children. Furthermore, she can help the children to recall a past ev’ent and 
to relate it to the present one. "Do you remember the little white rabbit 
that Stevie brought last time? It was a baby rabbit. This rabbit is a daddy 
rabbit and is much bigger.” Or she may say, "We fed Stevie’s rabbit some 
lettuce. What do you think we should feed this rabbit?” 

In helping preschool children to see relationships, it is important to 
point out the gross relationships rather than the subtle ones which are 
more appropriate for older children. When a person starts getting 
acquainted with some new object, he needs to be guided in seeing the 
atlnbutes of the object as a whole. Relationships among parts and among 
details come later. The preschool teacher therefore emphasizes such con- 
«pls^ as "big” and "little,” “short" and "long," "hard” and "soft, 
wet and "dry”; and descriptive words that apply to objects as a whole— 
for instance, their colors or their shapes. 

Helping a Child Interpret Hts Findings 
The three-j ear-old child is busy observing his world and getting names 
to go with the objects he sees. The four-yearold child goes on to see rela- 
tionships among the things he observes. With four- and fivc-year-old chfl- 
dren the adult can into their thinking ideas that will enlarge arid 
enneh it. These additional observations and interpretations should be in 
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can use the book flay mih to help the children learn the important 
science concept of being a quiet ofseiver, not a pursuer or a destroyer. 

When the children gather around a caterpillar that has not bcCT dis- 
turbed, the teacher should guide them in making observations. For instance, 
the color, shape, and markings of the animal make it difficult to find him 
because he looks like the place where he is. He eats a lot of leaves. With 
the five-jear-old children, the teacher can point out that the mouth struc- 
ture of the caterpillar is different from ours and makes it possible for him 
to eat many leaves quickl)'. He often damages plants and interferes with 
our food supply. 

Knowing that the culture in which children lire teaches them to kill a 
caterpillar or else take it home for a pet, the teacher can use the caterpillar 
to teach the children something about conservation, or about the care of 
pets. She can guide the children in deciding to leave the caterpillar where 
he is, or in taking him back to the school to watch him grow. In either 
case, she emphasizes that the calwpillar can lire only if he has the same 
kind of leaves to eat and the same kind of environment. 

Keeping the caterpillar in a large glass jar with a ventilated lid at school 
gives the children an opportunity' to watch the caterpillar from time to 
time. By helping him have enough leaves to eat, the)- can sec that lie likes 
to have the same kind of leaf for bis food. They can also see that he re- 
quires a great many leaves. TTiTOUgh their interest m the caterpillar, the 
teacher can guide them into finding out more about caterpillars. Together 
they can enjoy reading Johnny and the Monarch.^ Tlie five-year-old chil- 
dren enjoy The Sphinx , especially if ih^' found their caterpillar on a tomato 
plant and learn that it is a sphinx caterpillar. 

If the caterpillar forms a cocoon and later emerges as a moth or a butter- 
fly, (he children can actually see the metamorphosis. If the caterpillar dies, 
they can have an experience in seeing (he difference between something 
that is alive and something that is dead. The teacher should guide them 
in noticing tliat the animal no longer eats, breathes, or moves, and is no 
longer able to take care of waste products (as evidenced by tlie smell). 
She can also guide them in learning how to dispose of plant and animal 
materials that arc no longer needed. Talking together, the children and 
their teacher may decide to flush the caterpillar down the toilet, to put 

in the garbage can, or to bury it, 

A docription of how to capitalize on a calcipillar can be gcncraliicd 
into a plan (or teaching about other insects, polywogs, fish, birds, or other 
*mall animals. 

’ManelM Ets, Pi^y wUh AJf (Nor Ywk: TbeV.V-ing Pr»i, Itic, 195S). 

‘Marfjrtt Fnslcy, Johnny and Ihr Monerdt (Chicago: ChiJtirm’j Pmt. W6). 

‘Robert McOons. Tfie Sphm: The Stofy e>f a CaierpirLtr (New York; U'iHiam 
'lortow «i Co. Inc.. 1949). 
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If some small animal is noticeable at the present time of j'car, tal:e the 
children on a nature wall: to find iL On the walk, study Ae animal in 
relation to his natural habitat. Bring out especially how his coloring senes 
as camouflage, and how he finds food in the place where he lis'cs. ^^’he^ 
the animal is brought to school, pitnide the same lisang conditions that 
It had m its home, especially the same food. Have the children take respon- 
sibilit) m providing these. Use appropriate stories to help the children 
understand the saenbfic facts. 

If the animal does not Htc, show the children the diSerences between 
living and nonliving things. Help them leam how to dispose of dead 
organisms. Read The Dead Bird* to them, ^\^len children have had 
experiences with death as well as life, thej- arc able to say as did one pre- 
school child. “My daddy died. It’s all right We got a new one.” 

Dunng each season of the juar but especially in the autumn, the teacher 
should take the chOdren on nature walks to observe some plant, animal, 
or scientific phenomenon in its natural setting. Then she also brings bai 
to school whatever it is Ihej- have found so that the children can watch 
It over a period of time and without the distractions found in the natural 
setting. TTiis use of field trip and laboiaton* study is begun in nursery school 
and is continued throughout further $cien6fic study in the jears ahead. 
Here ate some examples of field and laboratory study which preschool 
teachers can use in the fall months in accord with the Interests of their 
children: 

FIELD mmr on nature wale laboratory study IV SCHOOL 

Observe cnckets, grasshoppers or Put a cricket in a Japanese cage, or 
otha insects in their natural other insect in a large glass jar with 
*‘^hng ventDated lid. 

Notice a stray cat or dog; visit a pel Bring a pet animal for a brief visit, 
kept in a cage neat the school. Pul a cat or dog in the middle of a 

ring of children seated on the fl^r 
with their feet toudiing. Notice 
what the pet eats, how it moves, 
and so on. 

Watch goldfish or other fish in a Havu fish in an aquarimn. 
pond. 

alch birds fiving and feeding. Have a pet bird. 

Enjoy pictures of different birds. 

Gather Icavrs of different colors. Croup the leaves according to shape, 
and compare the colors of the 
groups. 

Use the leaves in different craft ac- 
tivib'es. 

* Wise Brom-n. Tht Dead Bird (New York: WiHiam R. Scott. loc, 1958). 
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EXPERIENCE 

Visit an ice-making plant, or a coM- 
storage loom. Have the children 
make little clouds by blowing thdr 
«'arm breath into the cold air of 
the room. 

Notice an carly-roommg dew. 


Notice an eaily-moming frost. 


Notice nin. 


RELATED CO.VCEPTS 

The water r’apor in warm breath toms 
to drops of water as the breath is 
cooled. 


Water sapor in the warm air comes 
out of the ait onto the cold ground 
and the plants there. These drops 
of water are called dew. 

It was so cold in the night that the 
water vapor came out of the ait as 
frost instead of as drops of rvater. 
Snow comes out of the air in the 
same way when the air is very cold. 

When the air has mote water than it 
can hold, the water comes out of 
(be au, sometimes as rain. 


The teacher knows that such experiences as these roust be repeated 
many times and in many different settings before the children acquire the 
rat her abstra ct concepts related to them. The teacher must be alert to 
"^iThlTattention of the children to such phenomena whenever they occur. 
At each occurrence, she should put into simple words— and help the chil- 
dren put into simple words— the observable scicntiSc facts. 

The winter, when plants are resting outdoors, is a good time to have the 
contrast of an indoor garden ivith plants groiving where vvarmth, food, and 
moisture arc available to them. Such plants give the teacher a daily oppor- 
tunity to help the children realize what plants need for growth. \Vhat 
plants the teacher provides for the children depends on her e.Tperience 
with plants. She should use those plants with which she is familiar. How- 
c\’er, she should also select fast-growing plants because she knows that 
)’Qung children lose interest unless they see visible changes frequently. Here 
are suggestions for indoor gardening projects during the winter months; 

1. Each child enjoys having a little bird seed garden in an individual 
aluminum foil pic plate or paper cup. One teacher described this 
activity in her parcnt-cooperativx nursery school as follows: 

I put wet cotton in small, colorful paper cups. Each child was given one so 
that he could take it home. I instnictcd the mother assisting roe to let the 
children feel the seeds and put the seeds in the cup themsehes. kVhen each 
child had his cup, I talked with all of flieni and said, ‘What is it? . . . Yes, 
It’s birdseed, the same kind of seeds that your pet bird liTes to eat. ... I 
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hands as thej' circle to show that the sun pulls on the earth and the earth 
pulls on the sun. Such experiences hdp the four- and fis'e-jear-old chil- 
dren understand the basic relationships among hea^-cnly bodies. 

During their preschool jears, Afldren moi'e very far in their thinking. 
Tliis great progress is evident wb»r the understanding of a mature kinder- 
garten child is compared with the understanding that David Itad when he 
was an intelligent boy of almost three yean. David was pla}ing by himself 
some distance from the other children. As his teacher came toward him, 
he was tiuowing little rocks into the air and saying, " 'way up high.” To 
his teacher he said, "I can't make them slay.” She answered, “The earth 
pulls them back down,” and made a mental note that David was ready to 
learn about the force of gravily. Slic watched for a time when he was 
jumping up into the air and asked him, “Do you know what pulled you 
back down to the earth?” A few days later, she read All Faffing Down’® 
to David and other children, and helped them to learn that the earth pulls 
on them, on the objects that fall out of their hands, and on every thing 
that is on the earth. She was careful to introduce the children to the idea 
of “up” as away from the center of the earth, and "down” as toward the 
center of the earth. 

Four-yearold children enjoy the book. Who’s Upside Down.’*’ and five- 
jear-old children like to think about Vou Among the Stars.** Tims they’ 
establish themselves in Space- 

Part of the process of mtetesting children in the stars and other things 
to be seen at night is helping them to feel at home in darkness. Especially 
at three and at five years of age, children arc apt to build up fears about 
what is unknown to them. To obviate such fears the teacher should plan 
activities such as the following: 

1. On a dull day, turn off the room lights and use flashlights or little lan- 
terns which switch on and off easily by a hand squeeze rather than a 
finger movement. With four- orfivc-year-old children, expand this activ- 
ity to include using the lanterns only for a minute or two at a time 
and letting the dry cells rest in bebvecn uses. 

2. Take the children to sec a display of ultraviolet light ox some otlier 
entertainment in a darkened room. Entourage the four- and fivc-ycar- 
old cliildren to work out their own dramatic play in a darkened room, 
perhaps with ghosts or with magic themes. 

3. Let the ihrec-ycar-old children have a dark area nhwe they fiavc two 

‘•Cene 2ion and M. Gnham. AB FoRinf Diiuti (Kw YotV: llarpci fc Row. 
rubUvhcn, 1951} 

** Crotlrtt Johnson, Vt’ho'i Vpadt Down? (Nc» Yort; WiJlans R. Scott, Inc 
1952 ). 

‘vJlcTjjian and Nina Schocidet. You A»non« Ih* Sfoa (Kew Vp.V; WiTham R. 
Scott, tne, J95I). 
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want you to take your cup home and take cate of the seeds. Pul a few drops 

of water m your cup each day. In a few days the birdseed will grow like magic. 

Next week I want you to tell me what happened to your birdseed.’ 

While the children were waiting for their seeds to sprout, their teacher 
read them The Carrot Seed.® 

2. Carrots that have started to sprout are cut off and put in a container of 
water— a discarded juice can or a plastic glass for each child. 'The child 
sets the carrot in the sunlight and watches the little sprouts turn green, 
reach toward the sunlight, and grow taller. Or, like three-year-old 
Kimmy, have the lack of growth pointed out by another child who may 
say, as did Meredy: “Kimmy, I’ve bad news for you. Your carrot died. 

3. A sweet potato set in the lop of a fish bowl full of water makes roots in 
the water and vines over the top of the bowl. Growing Things^ descnbes 
such an expenment. 

4 On an aluminum foil pte plate, a round piece of blotter holds the water 
to make bean sprouts. Soybean sprouts made in this way can be cooked 
a few minutes and eaten with either butter or soy sauce. This activity 
shows how a seed breaks open as the sprout forces its way out, and also 
demonstrates within the span of a few days that seeds grow into plants 
for our food. 

5. A flat of earth, sterilized in the oven, is useful for growing seeds of any 
kind— perhaps radish seeds or seeds of other early spring vegetables 
or flowers. Picture books, such as The Flower^ and Up Above and Down 
Below,* help the children understand what is happening. 

6. Bulbs set among rocks in a low bowl sprout, form leaves, and finally 
blossom. Early spring bulbs, such as daffodils and narcissus, are fre- 
quently used for this activity in late winter. 


The winter months, when children go to bed when it is dark, are a good 
lime to introduce them to simple ^stronomicaUacts,-Singing, "Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star. How 1 wonder what you are,” leads to finding out that 
most of the stars are other suns, like ours, but very, very far away; and that 
a very few of the stars are planets like the earth, getting light from our 
sun. The children enjoy having their teacher use a light for the sun and a 
a or the earth to show them how the earth goes around the sun. Some- 
imes t e teacher uses a large grapefruit for the sun and a small ball for 
the earth. Sometimes the children play “sun and earth” or “earth and 
moon with one child circling around another. Sometimes the children hold 


» Ruth Kwuss. The Carrot Seed (New YoA: llaiper & Row, Publishers, 1945 ) . 
Mcn”)"*!* ^ ^ l«4)^ *^‘"»*'* 'Veneniath. Jt.. Grou-ing Things (Chicago- Rand 

•Mary L. Downer. The Fiouer (New YoA: Wifliam R. Scott, Inc., 1955). 

Inc B5}) Below (New York- William R Scott. 
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become wanner, that many days are windy, that other days are rainy, that 
people wear clothes to keep wann and dry. Such simple facts emerge as 
concepts in the minds of the children as a result of many, many first-hand 
experiences. Each rainy day, the children enjoy putting on their rainy-day 
clothes. Rubber or plastic boots enable a child to go splashing through 
puddles and yet remain dry’. An umbrella or a raincoat and hat keep him 
dry when it is raining. As an adult helps him put on clothes appropriate 
for the w eather, she can help him understand why he wears the clothes he 
does. The teacher may say, 'The clouds look heary and dark as if they 
have lots of water. I thirjk we can rvear our rainy-day clothes for our walk. 
It might rain.” Or on another day she may say to the four- and five-year-old 
children: “The sun has dried up much of the rain, but there arc still many 
puddles. Remember to wear your boots if you want to splash in the puddles, 
if you don’t wear boots, then go around the puddles." 

Nature walks in the spring are a delightful means of getting acquainted 
with the characteristics of the season— the variety of changes in trees and 
other plants, the development of baby animals, as well as s-ariations in the 
weather. Here are some of the phenomena that teacher and children can 
observe on a nature walk in the spring: 

1. In early spring, bare branches of dedduous trees get little buds that 
swell and break open into leaves. Each difierent kind of tree has a 
unique kind of bud and leaf. 

2. A W’oods that is leafing out has many colors. These colors are covered 
up when the green chlorophyll comes into the leaves. 

S^s sprout and grow into leafy plants. In fields and gardens are many 
different kinds of spnng Bowers. 

4. ^Vhcn it rains, earthworms crawl out of the ground. As it becomes 
warmer, sowbugs, ants, insects, and other small animals arc easy to find. 

5. Birds fly north to build their ncsb. Tlicy and other animals reproduce. 

Eveiy nursery group and every kindergarten should have a garden in the 
spring, even if it goes no further than preparing the soil and planting seeds. 
Experience with a garden each spring increases the children’s understanding 
of plants and how they grow, and of the ways in which people help the 
plants to grow. A garden need not be a successful venture in the adult 
sense to be highly successful as a learning experience for the children. 
Adults want tlic plants to stay in the ground until they have matured to 
the point of producing flower or fruit or vegetable for adult use. On the 
other liand, children arc interested in the way the plant is each day. Tbey 
want to pull up radishes cvxiy day. Adults nc^ to understand tliat a child 
must male these comparisons from day to day. and mmt also male com- 
parisons from plant to plant on any given day. The experienced nursery 
teacher provides many s^s of earfi kind to allow for frequent pulling up 
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control switches at their height and can make the area light or dark as 
they \\’ish. 

4. Let the four- and five-) car-old children have a small dark room with a 
light switch near the door for use in playing “submarine” after the 
teacher has introduced them to The Big Book of Real Submannes^* or 
m playing Mr. Mole when the teacher has read the delightful verse 
about him in Where Herve You Been?'* 

5. Have the older preschool children play simple blindfold games for 
short penods of time; for instance, have them guess which of several 
objects IS the one handed to them. 

During the winter season, the teacher should also find opportunity to 
releach important concepts developed earlier in the year. For instance, one 
teacher took advantage of the death of a tiny fish to reteach casually that 
death is a part of life. She thought the children in her group of threc-jear- 
olds should undentand what a fish is like when it is dead, and what to do 
with an animal that has died. WTien the children were together for their 
talking time, she brought the fishbowl into the group and asked, "What do 
)ou suppose has happened to our little fish?" Tlie children were interested 
in looking at the fish in the bowl while the teacher guided them in observ- 
ing what had happened. She said, "Usually he swims in the WTiter. But 
today he is still on top of the water.” After the children had had a minute 
or two to check this observation themselm, she continued: “Usually his 
red back is up. Today his white front is up. \\Tiat has happened to him? 
A child who had had his goldfish die at home answered the question. Then 
the teacher explained the event to the group by saying, "Tliat’s right. The 
fish does not move any more, so we say it is dead.” Then she went on to 
the second concept that she wanted to develop. She said, “Die fish is like 
a broken toy. It is of no use to os now. What do we do with broken toys? 
After the children absorbed the idea of getting rid of the dead fish, the 
teacher talked with them about how’ to do that. She said, "If a toy is made 
of wood, or paper, or plastic, we throw it in the wastebasket. But a fish is 
different; it will make a smell. If it were warm summer time, we could bury 
the fish outdoors. But with the snow and icc now, we had better flush it 
down the toilet.” So into the toilet went the little fish to be flushed dowm 
casually: ‘ Good-b)e, dead fish. We don’t need you any more.” 

Spring 

In the spring of the year, the teacher should guide the children in de- 
ve oping an awareness of the spring season. They can notice that the daj’S 

’Jack McCoy, The Big Book of Real Submanner {New York: Grosser 4 Dunlap. 
Inc.. 1955). ' 

“Margaret Wise Brown, Where Have You Been’ (New York: The Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company. 1952). 
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SCIENCE CONCEPTS 

Co%er the seeds with soil Plants need soil for food. 

Sprinkle water where the seeds are, if Seeds and plants need ivater to grow, 
it does not rain. 

Ptill out weeds, but not plants Plants of one kind are alike, and of a 

unnjue pattern. 

Pull up one test plant to see fiow' A sample gives an idea of what the 
plants of that kind arc doing. others mav be hke. One plant is a 

good sample; two is a better sam- 
ple, three, 3 sufficient sample. 

Dig around the plants to loosen the Roots of plants need loose soil to 
soil grow in. Worms help loosen the 

soil 

The teacher should supplement and consolidate the real experiences that 
the children have outdoors in their garden and on walks by telling them 
simple Stories with her flannelboard and with a suitable selection of chil- 
dren’s picture books. She uses again such books as The Flower'^ and U|t> 
Above and Dmvn BeIon*'« to releach the nature of a plant. Pfinfe, Plink'^ 
helps her in teaching about the importance of water for plants and animals. 

The teacher should also use books and real experiences to help the chil- 
dren get acquainted with tlie animals that are grown for food and for pets. 
She should arrange for the children to visit a nearby farm or s home where 
baby animals are gromng up. If it is not convenient to take the children 
to see the baby animals, she can arrange to have the animals brought into 
the school so that the children can see them from time to time as they 
grow. Such visits with animal families must be planned in advance so that 
the children know just what they can do or cannot do with the animals. 
Planning the time for the visit often makes it possible for the children to 
see the animals being fed, or even to feed them. Planning the length of 
the visit avoids having the animal mother get nervous about her children, 
or having the children try out undesirable activities. 

Some of the animal families that are interesting to preschool children 
are chickens, ducks, kittens, puppies. The children also like to go to see 
baby animals that are as big or bigger than they are, provided they are not 
in danger of being knocked over an awkward movement of the big 
animals. In general, it is better to arrange Wats only to those animals that 
are kept in enclosed areas. 

” Nfsiy L Downer, The FIoiiTr (New Yort; WiHiatn R. Scott, Inc., 1955). 

** Irma E. X\'ebber, Vp Above and Down Below (New YoA: VViUiam R Scolt. 
Ine.. 1953). 

** Ethel and Leonard Keuler, Flint, Pliak (Carden City, N.Y.: DouWeday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954). 
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of plants. She also has a garden of her otm where she can have a few 
plants grow to fnution to show to the children. 

Once the adult has accepted the idea of gardening as a means of daily 
science experiences rather tlian a means of producing flossen or fruits or 
scgctables, she enjoys the garden with the children. If some insect pest 
comes to the garden, its arrisal is not a calamity but an csent interesting 
m Itself Tlie adult guides the cliildicn in studying the insect, its behavior, 
and its response to insecticides. Learning the role of scientific obsener is 
as appropriate to the preschool child as learning the role of gardener. He 
IS interested in his immediate world. Ilis interest shifts readily from one 
point of Mcw to another. Ihc teacher capitalizes on this short span of 
attention to acquaint the child with the whole gamut of experiences that 
arise out of a gardening situation. WTien the children arc older, they wall 
Icam the sequence of c\-cnts which constitute gardening as the adult 
knows it. 

Here are some of the science concepts associaletl with gardening activi- 
ties of the children; 

OARDESINO ACTIVITY SCIENCE COVCEPTS 

Break up the soil of the garden. Little sprouts must push up throiigli 
the soil. 

Plant seeds in a tow, or in one area. Put the seeds where we wall be able 
to find the plant! they grow into. 


It’s fun to ipnnklc plants— and honrb. 
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the weather is suitable for gardening, Ihcj* may decide to base a pet garter- 
snake to help keep insects out of the garden. 

Summer 

Tlje dayorc and child-carc centers and the nursei}- schools and kinder- 
gartens that meet dunng t!ic summer months give their teaclicrs an oppor- 
tunitj- to acquaint the children with concepts of the summer season; 

Summer daj-s arc long, so Jong that mans children go to bed while it is 
still daylight. Tlic sunshine is good for us if we do not get too much of it 
at one time. Summer dal's arc wann; people wear as few clothes as possible: 
many animals hast lighter coats. People dnnk a great deal of water, and 
enjoy pla)ing in water. Tlic babj animals of tlw spring arc big enough to 
do what their parents do. Plants arc green. Many of them are in blossom. 
Berries and other fruits arc ripe. Manj vegetables are rcadj' to eat; insects 
and other animals cn|Oy tliem too. Summer storms include lightning, 
thunder, rain, and sometimes had. 

The teacher is alert for evct>- opportunitj to help tlic children under- 
stand these unique attributes of summer. Here are some of the activities 
that she adapts to the age lei'el of the children and incorporates in the 
summer program, together w ith related science concepts; 


Look at that roadmaker! 
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Baby Animals** is a large picture book to use in talking with children 
about baby animals and their mothers. Tlie teacher should use the correct 
names for the baby animals as a means of helping the children to become 
familiar with them Tlie wise teacher notices when some of the children 
take a special interest in baby animals of all kinds—for instance, the con 
tinuing interest whieh four-and-one-half-ycar-old Neal displayed for sescral 
months— and times her teaching about ^by animals for such penods. 

The teacher should not confine her teaching to baby animals, but should 
encourage the children in learning about the living habits of any animal. 
For example, she can use a finger play about a bunny and his hole in the 
ground- 

Here’s a bunny {holds up the first md second fingers of right hand). 

With ears so funny (bends the two fingers fonrard), 

And here’s his hole in the ground (uses thumb and first finger of left hand). 
Wlicn a noise he hears 

He pneks up his ears (struigbtens l/ic two fingers), 

And lumps for his hole m the ground (puts fbe rigftf band into the left)- 

One nursery school teacher has a collection of flannclboard pictures of 
different animals and uses them to acquaint the children with the different 
charactenstics of each animal. Singing “Old MacDonald Had a Fann,” 
she shows the picture of each animal in turn as the children and she imi* 
tate the voices of the animals. On another day she uses the pictures of farm 
animals and asks about each one: “What good arc you?" “1 give you 
bacon," says the pig. In this way the teacher brings out the way in which 
people use each animal. 

To acquaint the children with the snak^ this teacher makes a model of 
a snake ^ stringing together discarded metal tops from soft-drink bottles. 
With this in her hands she reates a poem that she composed: 

I'm a snake. 

I'm a snake. 

I wiggle when I walk. 

Stick out my longue when I talk. 

I move around like this. 

I wiggle and 1 hiss. 

Seeing the snake move and watching their teacher, the children are soon 
saying the poem wdth her, or moving around the room like snakes. Tlie 
story of Cn'cfor** further encourages the children’s interest in snakes. If 

“Bafry Anirnalj (New York: Simon and Schoster, Inc.). Other Great Big Golden 
entitled Bafiy Fann Animab and The Great Big Animal Book. 

Tomi Ungerer, Crictor (NewYoA; Harper & Row, Pubhshen. 1958). 



Acrivrrus is summe*^ 

Raising silU-onns. 

Watching a snmmct slonn 


Buadmg Science Conccpls 

beij^teo science concepts 
Insects a life cjcle. The life of 
a alk««nn includes e^- 
<;ocoon. and moth stages. 

Wc cm tell «hen a sto™ 

Watemng a coming-** 

of 

Ustemng to thunder, popping a paper 

bag- ^ and bactena change dead 

Finding a dead feh on Ite *oo! 

Esperially <f“""S *' “'^'Slenl opportoofty for pte- 

"■Ss2ri—rS5Scs3:fS 

ES*3:i25-“S:"= 

’" Ctadolle S. Zololon, Wr.cMne ««»!>«« fN™ 

>952). _ of IW BuJding end 

itGeotge I- Zaffo. The Big ^ (Kew YmV.: Charles 

YoiV: Grosser & Durdap.Jn'^- Gwrrdfrrfhers Hfll ( 

esHndegard Woodvv-aid. Th* ««« 

Scribners Sons, 1961). 




Adult and child od- 
mire a construction 
project. 


ACTIVITIES IN SUMMER 

Looking at watfi sprays in sunlight. 
Running through sprays of water. 


Using a hand fan. 

Using a small stream of water from a 
hose. 

Getting a drink. 

Having baby animals visit. 

Going for a walk to see different kinds 
of flowers or leaves. 

Visiting a farm, garden, or other 
place where there are berries, fruits, 
and \egetables to eat. 

Looking for spiders and insects (e.g., 
butterflies, grasshoppen). 


RELATED SCJBNCB CONCEPTS 

Olops of water spread sunlight into 
its colors. 

Heat from the body makes wa^ 
drops go into vapor and the body 
feels cool. 

When air moves around us, it takes 
heat away from our body and 
makes us feel cool. 

Water runs downhill; the earth pulls 
it down. 

Our bodies need a great deal of water. 

Babies grow up to be like their par- 
ents. 

Each kind of plant has a unique kind 
of leaf and flower. 

Different parts of a plant may be good 
to eat (e.g, radish, root; celeiy, 
stalk; lettuce, leaf; artichoke, 
flouei; berrj', seed). 

Spdets, except poisonous black wid- 
ows, are helpful. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BODY 

Parents who have the legal and moral responsibility for the physical care 
of their children (and psychiatrists who know well the problems that can 
spnng from faulty or inadequate relationships between parents and chil- 
dren) are eager to help children learn the simple sdcnce concepts which 
they need in order to undentand their own bodies. A parent— or a parent- 
substitute— must be with the preschool child every hour of the day to keep 
the child safe. The parent therefore is eager for the child to learn to take 
care of himself in an increasing number of ways. 

Teachen who are not afraid of biology and who appreciate the impor- 
tance of enabling children to be as self-sufficient as their level of maturity 
allows can work with parents to highlight everyday experiences so that 
children incidentally learn about themselves. If teachers and parents capi- 
talize on the interest that preschool children have in their bodies, they can 
teach the children the simple concepts needed to undersbnd fundamental 
biological processes, including digestion, excretion, respiration, sensation, 
circulation, reproduction, and death. By helping the children to form cor- 
rect concepts early, they can forestall anxieties, fears, and other difficulties 
that arise when children pick up misconceptions from their friends or from 
half-heard conversations. 

Of great importance is to help children develop an awareness of their 
personal growth and development. The preschool child proudly watches 
his mark on the measuring board rise higher and higher, and gladly gi'"®* 
away his outgrowTi clothes. The times he notices his grow th are the times 
for adults to mention the relationship between his growth and what he 
eats: “The good food we cat helps us to grow tall." Casually and from 
tirne to time, adults {»inl out simple relationships that gradually help the 
child to realize, for instance, that eating the meat from animals helps 
people to grow; that eating fruits and v^etablcs helps to keep food moving 
through the body; and that eating certain foods and drinking a certain 
amount each day helps the process of climinaUon. 

Casually and in very small segments, the preschool child learns simple 
facts and relationships, not only about digestion and excretion, but also 
about the other systems of bis body. He learns that he must have air at 
all times. He leams that the blood stream brings food as well as oxygen 
to each cell, and carries away what the cell does not use. He leams about 
the sensations called cold and hot He leams the need for rest as well as 
for activity. And he leams simple facts about birth and death. 

As the child leams about himsdf, his curiosity and questioning stimulate 

e adults around him to teach him more and more science concepts. 
However, the greatest adult incentive for teaching science in the preschool 
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Eviction 

When the two-year-old child is sufficiently mature, he concerns himself 
with developing skill in eliminating wastes through urination and through 
bowel movements. As he is taking on this responsibility, he needs also td 
acquire the simple terminology and scientific facts that belong with his 
new skills. For instance, 

• Liquid the body no longer needs is let out tluough urination 

• Solid food that tlic body does not need is let out as a bowel movement 

• A body signal tells when to empty each kind of waste 

The teacher of three-year-old children who are entering a nursery group 
should check to be sure that these simple facts are well understood. With 
older children parents or teachers can use a model of the human body as 
well as diagrams to show children more detail about the exactoiy system. 
For instance, 

• Liquid wastes ate accumulated in the kidneys 

• In a boy, a tube from the kidney comes out of the body through the 
penis 

• In a girl, a tube from the kidney comes out of the body near the vagina 

Tlie parent or teacher can also enlarge the children’s understanding of the 
large intestine as a place where solid wastes accumulate until they are 
ready to go out of the body. 

The teacher of a summer nuisery group or kindergarten should make a 
point of teaching children about the third part of the excretory system, the 
skin, which keeps the body cool through perspiration. Very simply she 
mentions the need for drinking much water to replace the water eliminated 
by saying, for instance: "Our bodies use lots of water when it’s hot.’’ 

The experienced teacher knows the value of listening to the bathroom 
conversabon of the children. She notices any misconceptions that the chil- 
dren may have and then plans a simple and brief presentation for the 
children who need to have some part of the excretory system clarified. 
Somebmes she is able to enter the children’s conversation in order to ex- 
plain what the child needs to know. She may say, “Just BM’s come out. 
Babies come out of another place.” Usually she depends on both this im- 
mediate, personal teaching and small group teaching as well to be sure 
that the excretory processes are understood and distinguished from repro- 
duction. Early knowledge about digestion, elimination, and reproduction 
prevents misconceptions that may inteifm with happy and healthy emo- 
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smelling. Here are preschool activities and science concepts that the expen- 
enced teacher can bring out in relation to them. 


ACTIVITIES 

Use )Our hand to cover first one eye 
and then the other. 


In a shadow} room, look steadily at a 
lighted window, then at a blank 
wall. 

Listen to music 

Listen to an echo from wall to wall. 

Feel different kinds of fabric. 

Feel metal. Feel the glass in a flash' 
light that has been in use. 

Taste salt, and sugar. 

Enjoy the Savor of a different food. 

Smell carnations, other Sowers, and 
perfume on a handkerchief. 


RELATED CONCEPTS 

Each eye is for seeing. 

Look through a microscope with one 
eye while the other eye is covered 
with a hand. 

After-images are first dark and then 
light. Often they have colors. 

Ean are for hearing. 

Ears can hear a sound a second time. 

Fingers feel differences in materials. 

Cold and hot can be felt. 

What looks alike may taste different. 

'it tastes good.” 

The nose is for smelling. 


Resting 

The entire program for the preschool group is planned to give the chil- 
dren experience in 3 rhythm of activity, rest, and activity. Having the chil- 
dren experience this alternation is not enough in itself. They need also to 
become aware of the need to rest after strenuous activity. The experienced 
teacher reminds the children: "We played hard. Now our bodies need to 
rest.” By putting rest on the basis of bodily need, she gives the children 
an impersonal reason for resting and avoids personal conflicts bebveen a 
child and herself— but more important, she leaches the children an elemen- 
tary biological concept. She Ihos helps them toward establishing for them- 
selves rhythms of activity and rest 

When pets are an integral part of preschool experience, the children 
observe that pets, like people, arc active and then must rest. Visits to the 
200, and to see animals at home on the farm, also give an opportunity for 
the teacher to point out that animals alternate periods of rest and activity. 

Circulation 

"Is it bleeding?’’ asks the adult casually when a child has fallen down or 
gotten a cut. If it is, she applies a disinfectant, and probably a Band-Aid. 
She also can capitalize on the cut so tfiat the children learn the importance 
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for the expected arrival of a new baby. At nurset>' school he was eager to 
share this news with others: “Know what’s going to happen soon? Moinmy s 
going to have a baby.” When he saw his mother coming to Uke him home 
after school, he announced joyously: "Here comes my mommy svith her 
big fat tummy!” During school he liked to talk about the forthcoming 
event: 

BILLY My mommy’s going to have a baby. 

ADULT Yes, she is. 

BILLY Are you going to have a baby? 

ADULT r« already had mine. Timmy is my baby. He s grown into a 
little boy now. _ • i j • 

BILLY My mommy has a big fat tummy. The baby's getting its too m 
there. 

ADULT That’s nght. You got your food in your mommy, too, when jou 
were a baby. 

With Billy’s help it was easy for his teacher to bring out for the group of 
children that: 

• A baby grows inside its mother until it is ready to be bom. 

• Babies get their food from their mother. 

• Billy and each of the other children in his family grew inside Billy s 
mother years ago. 

• Billy’s mother will go to the hospital when the baby is ready to 

out. There the doctor will help the baby to come out and to get started 
as a baby. 

• The baby ivill do a lot of growing before it xvill be ready to play 
Billy. It will be tiny, and red, and will sleep most of the time. 

• It takes both a daddy and a mommy to get a baby started. 

• Having a baby is a happy experience for a family. 

But Billy had also gotten the idea that a baby grows in its mothe^ 
“tummy,” and this learning could confuse him later. His teacher talked 
with all of the mothers about keeping the story of digestion separate froin 
the story of having a baby, and about distinguishing “the special place 
inside the mother where the baby grows from the stomach. 

The wise teacher listens for feedback which shows what the children 
understand about the reproduction process. When Neal was three years 
and seven months old, he often asked his mother about crawling out of her. 
One day when he and his five-and-one-half-yearKjld brother, Stanley, v'"^® 
w-atching a crow, they showed their acceptance of the idea that babies grow 
inside their mother: 
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Cbfmislry 

An important question in the study of chcmistiy is the question: "What 
is it made of?"’ The preschool teacher should guide the children in learning 
to asV this question. She is interested in udieUier objects are made of w-ood, 
metal, plastic, or cement, and she shares tiiis interest with the children. 
For instance, as she is passing out the paper to the children she may ash, 
"Do you know what paper is made from?" A minute or hvo later she 
anssseis her own question by saym;^ “It’s made from plants. Most of it is 
made from trees." Four- and five-year-old children are ready for such inci- 
dental learnings. Here arc other questions and comments which preschool 
teachers can make as an integral part of v-arious activities: 

ACTIVITY TEACHER C05.1MEWT 

Hammering nails into wood; looking How does that sign slay on the tree? 

at a picture of a sign nailed to a Somebody hammered a nail into the 
sign and the tree the way «c ham- 
mer rails into wood here at school. 
Nailing house numbers onto the play- How can we put the numbers on our 
playhouse? We can hammer nails 
through these little holes m the 
numl«B and info the wood of the 
house. 

Finding toys left out during rain or What happened to the metal m thu 
cat? Metal fusts when water is on 
it for a day or hvo. 

This cup of soft plastic is just the 
way it was. What happened to this 
cardboard box? Did anything hap- 
pen to the conaete sidewalk^ 

Hawng tcfieshments- Do you know what our glasses ate 

made of? 

Are we eating plant things today? 

Such simple, everyday attention to what things are made of is part of 
the foundation that years later will make a child ready for studying the 
structure of the atom and other complex chemical phenomena. 

Through their simple experiences vritfi air, the children should gain an 
appredation of it as a substance. On a cold morning, or in a cold room, 
blow breath out and see it condense into tiny drops of water that look like 
a cloud. On a sunny day indoors, watch a narrow beam of sunlight coming 
through a crack illuminate the dust particles moving about in the air. Take 
m air by breathing and then have it go back out. Blow air into a balloon. 
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an objectivity is revealed in the following conversation by Neal (three yars 
and eleven months), one of two preschool diildrcn in the back srat of the 
family car dunng a nursery school study trip. The children refer to an 
earlier conversation about death which had included their playmate, Susie: 

NEAL When we are old men. we are going to die. eh Stanley? Susie cried. 
MOTHER Did Susie cry when jou said that? 

NEAL Susie cned , , 

MOTHER Maybe Susie had ne\-er thought of that before. That s why she 

NEAL Susie IS going to die when she is an old, old mommy. 

to be an old, old mommy. 1 am going to die when 1 am an old da y- 
Stanley is going to die when he is an old daddy. Daddy will be an o 
daddy. Daddy, are you going to be an old daddy? 

DinriY Yes, Neal. 

Several months later when Neal was four and one half yean old, he simu- 
lated death in his play but was careful not to think of himself as real y 
dead. He said, '‘I am a dead people but I still move.” 

By the time children enter school, they should have had several espen- 
ences with death as an integral part of life and should understand me basic 
scientific aspects of death. Through their parents or through participabon 
in a religiouseducation group, they should also have gained an under- 
standing of some simple religious interpretation of death.^^ 


INTRODUCTION TO DIFFERENT SCIENCES 

By the time a child is ready for elementary school, his preschool expen- 
enccs should have provided him >vilh simple concepts basic to each of the 
sciences. Many of these learnings are a natural concomitant of everyday 
activities during each of the four seasons. Others must be conscious y 
taught at some time during the preschool years. Beginning experimees m 
the biological sciences as sveH as in astronomy have already been discussM 
in some detail. Attention needs also to be g^ven to teaching preschool chi - 
dren key ideas in such physical sciences as chemistry and physics. Further- 
more, bacteriology— which is often left to the home and the advertising 
agencies— needs careful attention wittiin the science program for the pre- 
school children. 

An example of a boot about leaching concepts of death to chOdreo is Soph"* 
Fahs Beginnings of Ufe and Death (Boston- Beacon Press, 1958). The boot discusso 
how to use with children such stones as the Maitin and (udy Story, "Sunshine a 
Rain." 
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whether something will bum easily. To do this she can plan a series of 
experiences with small fires along these lines: 

Lei’s have a litlle fire. WTiere shall we hast it? Outside on dirt, away fron: 
other things? or inside in a fireplace, or a slost? Fire is dangerous. We must 
be ready to put it out before we start it How do we put it out? Let’s have the 
hose, or bucLets of water, ready first. 

\Vhat do we use to maVe a fixe? What things bum? Let’s try the things you 
thinL we should use, and sec which of then) bums well. Today we can trv two 
of them, and next time «e can try other things. 

How do we start a fire? ^Vhat is a match made of? Yes, it’s a piece of wood 
with some chemicals on the end of it. How do we light the match? Be sure 
the matchbox is closed so no other matches will start burning Strike the match 
away from yourself because you don’t want it to burn you. (Teach young 
children that "only grownups’’ light matches.) 

After the little fire has burned down, male sure it is out by spnnkhng 
water on it, WTren it is cool, use a stick or a poker to pull out the things 
put into the fire. \Vhere is the paper? \Vhere is the u ood? Where is the 
rock? 

The experienced teacher introduces only one science point at a time. She 
makes sure that the fire is a safe and happy experience for the children. She 
knows that during the next fire experience she can leach the children a 
little bit more, especially if they find the learning situabon a pleasant and 
fascinating one. Both ^fore and after the experiences with small fires, 
the teacher discusses the science program of the school with the children's 
parenb. 

With older preschool children, it is appropriate to do simple demonstra- 
tions— for instance, to show them that air is necessary for burning. Here is 
a teacher’s account of how she showed the four-and-one-half-year-old chil- 
dren that a fire cannot bum without air: 

’This morning I told the four-and-one-half-jcar-old group that I had a sur- 
prise for them. 'They gathered eagerly around roe and watched what 1 did. 

I lit a small birthday candle inside a coffee can, and put the lid on immedi- 
ately. Because of lack of air, the flame went out. 

TEACHER \Vhy did the flame go out? 

CHILDREN You put the lid on. 

TEACHER That’s liuc. But Iheic is anottier reason. 

(She puts holes m the side of the can, li^ts the candle, and puts the lid on 
tfga/n. Tftfs time the flame does not go ovi) 

TEACHER I wonder why the flame didn’t go out this time? 

TOM You made holes in the can. 

XENNETii Air gets in. 

TEActtER That’s right. Ait can get in Ihtou^ the little holes. Fire has to 
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making it get bi^er. Blow into 3 soap solution to make pretty bubble 
filled with air. With kindergarten children, turn a glass upside dow-n and 
lower it into a pan of water. \Vhen the glass is tipped, bubbles of air come 
out, and water take the place of air in the glass. At the service station, 
put air into tue for a bicycle or a cat. Have moving air make a pinwheel 
or a windmill go around. Float a kite on air. 

Tlirough simple, pleasurable experiences with foodstuffs, the children 
have an introduction to the chemistry of foods. In the course of the school 
jear, the teacher should bring a hotplate and a Pvxcx dish to show the 
children that 

• When healed, sugar becomes a liquid which then turns brown and is 
carmehzed 

• When heated, water boils 

• When a salt solution slowly and completely evaporates over a period of 
several days, crj-stals are left which are easily seen with a hand lens. 

• Water changes into ice when it is pul into the freezing compartment 
of a refrigerator. 

Children who have enjojed cooking in their homes are apt to remark as 
Neal did, when he was four years and nine months old: "It’s fun to watch 
butter melt." 

Another important part of the study of matter is the study of the prop- 
erties of different substances. The preschool teacher should help the chil- 
dren become aware of different properties of wood, metal, plastic, and 
concrete, and of everyday objects made of these substances. For instance, 
at mealtime the teacher may make table conversation about the spoons in 
this way: "Does your spoon feel cold when you first pick it up? It’s made 
of metal and all metal feels cold when yxm first touch it. It takes heat away 
from your hand. Touch the metal edging on the table and sec how it feeh- 
If you hold a piece of metal for a while it gets warm from your hand. Is 
your spoon warm where you are holding it?" During that day and the next 
several days, the teacher points out metal objects that the children use. 
Each time she points out the characteristic property of initial coldness. 
Many experiences with the cold feeling of metal are necessary before a 
tracher can pick up a coin and say to a mature five-yearKjld child: "This 
dime feels cold. WTiat is it made of?” and expect to get the answer that it 
is made of metal. 

The teacher should guide the children in associating only obvious prop" 
erties with different objects. Usually she calls attention to how’ some sub- 
stance feels, or how it looks. However, she also makes a point of intro- 
ducing the children to another kind of property by helping them find out 
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have a., to bum; 6re eaooot bun. without ait. Do you re.ne.ubot ho« 
the fire went out when I put the lid on the can before it had holes 


The children seemed to understand the pnnciple, and their attention was 
very good. It was an excellent opportunity to lead into a safety lesson, a 
about not playing with fire or matches. 

TEACHER Do you know why you should not play with matches 
CHILDREN Kids don’t 

TEACHER Yes, that’s one reason. Only grownups use matches. But tneres 
also another reason 
TOM You might get burned. 

TEACHER Yes, and hums hurt. (Uses the word "hurt because c i 
understand it) 


This teacher repeals this esperiment at Hallowecntime with a can e 
inside a pumpkin. The children see that the candle flame goes out 
it has enough air coming in through the facial openings or the top. e 
e-xperiment shows the children the simple relationship between air an 
burning: no air, no fire. 


Physics 

The beginnings of physics in the mind of a preschool child, like the 
beginnings of any other science, ate formed out of his firsthand expenence 
when that experience is interpreted for him in terms of basic phy^a 
concepts. He must have both the experience and its interpretation. T he 
experience is not sufficient in itself; and the explanation is meaning ess 
without realistic experience at the level of the child. 

In the scientific world of today, it is important for the preschool chi 
to develop an elementary understanding of the physical concepts on whic 
he can build further appreciaUon of physical science. Here are suggestions 
about teaching preschool children some simple physical concepts concern 
ing mechanics, magnetism, electricity, and light.®* 

Mechanics 

In many neighborhoods today people are constantly making or adding to 
their homes and community buildings. Tlie child in such a world must 
able to observe and interpret the activities he sees. He needs also to ac 
out what he has seen, within the resources of tiie school. His teacher shou 
provide apparatus and equipment with which he can build and rebuild, an 
with which he can act out such roles as those of a workman, an engin^» 
and a job superintendent. She not only should encourage dramatic p ay, 
she also should encourage verbal accounts and expressions through art an 

’•Sound ij discussed in Chaptet 14 . 
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child. With each experience, ibe child widens his concept of a spnng, its 

usefulness, and its hazards. 


Magnetism 

Preschool children have a great deal of fun with magnets. Their teacher 
helps them obsene how magnetism functions and enlarges their under- 
standing of It to include the fact that iron, and steels derived from 
it, ha\-e the magnetic property. Here are activities to be enjoyed by t e 
children, three or four at a time, with apparatus for each child and svith an 
adult to see that the little magnets do not get lost or put in a pochet 
Put water in an aluminum foil pie plate or other nonmagnetic dis . 
Make a tiny boat to carry a steel pin, perhaps from a small piece of cot 
or half a walnut shell. The child moves the boat, without touching it, y 
moving his magnet in the direction he wishes the boat to go. 

W'ltli a small black dog mounted on one magnet and a small white dog 
mounted on another magnet, have the children see how magnets attrart 
and repel each other when they are free to move around on a smooth 
surface. 

Tie a small horseshoe magnet to the end of a string fastened to a short 
fishing pole the right size for a child. Make “magnetic fish” by fastening 
together two fish shaped pieces of construction paper by a paperclip at the 
head of the fish. While the children extract the fish from a waterless pail, 
the super\'ising adult not only reminds them of the Tommy Tittlemouse 
nursery thjme but also explains to the four- and fise-jear-old children how 
the magnet on the fishing pole makes the iron paperclip a magnet which 
it attracts. 

Use a magnetic picture book with a few four- and five-jear-old children 
at one time. 

On an iron surface, such as that of a stove or a refrigerator, hang a hot 
mitt, or 3 pencil, with a magnet in it. 

Mount a small paper sail on a paperclip boat. Place such boats on a glass 
surface. Use a magnet underneath the glass to make the boats move around. 

Electricity 

Three- and four-jear-old children enjoy switching a light off and on. For 
seseral minutes at a time on a dull day, they switch the light off and on in 
their plajhouse. ^Vhe^ a simple circuit consisting of a battery, a small light 
bulb in a socket, and a switch is set out for their use, the older children 
like to manipulate the switch and control the light in the bulb. Their 
teacher enlarges this experience by telling them that the clcctridt}" can 
light the bulb when it has a path all the way around. Closing the swatch 
makes a path for the electricity; opening the switch breaks the path. 
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With four-year-old children, she can daborate the dramatic play of the 
takeoff, and include a short countdown: “4 — ^3—2—1. Blastoff!" 

Sometimes the experienced teadier uses long balloons to simulate 
missiles. Blowing one up, she holds the untied mouth of the balloon down 
on a flat surface with her fingers pindiiag the neck of the balloon while 
she simulates a take-off. At the "blastoff” signal, her fingen release the 
balloon so that it goes into a brief orbit while the escaping air acts like 
a jet. 

The teacher also can include in the outdoor equipment some of the soft 
plastic “flying saucers” which hdp the children imagine spaceships under 
the guidance of an adult. 

E^ntially, what the preschool teacher does is to encourage the children 
to imagine themselves as passengers in rockets or as people helping with 
tire taking off of rockets. 

Bacteriology 

Children often get a orie-sided vieiv of the microscopic world through 
watching TV advertisements that advise them only of the germs and of 
various things to be bought as a means of getting nd of the germs. If 
mother docs not get the Aings-to-be-boi^ht, the child then may be afraid 
of germs over which he can exert no control. Realizing this situation, the 
preschool teacher should teach science concepts which help a diild to 
understand the microscopic world as it is, and his relation to ft. Here arc 
acb’vitics which help a child know about and control the world of micro- 
scopic plants and animals; 

ACTIVITIES 

Wash hands with soap before eating. 

Ure a hand lens to see little things 
(e.g, mold and bacteria colonics on 
biead or pumpkin; pond scum). 

Enjoy eating a mild cheese. 

^Vatch the decay process in a pump- 
kin or some other plant; then bury 
it in the garden. 

Crow bacteria in agar-agar in dishes 
sterilized in an osm (e.g., Potri 
dishes). 

As »3S pointed out in Chapter 4, the tea<±CT should help the chfldren 
in undentanding how to keep themselves well. If she can find a picture of 


RELATED CONCEPTS 

Soap kills germs. Eat with clean hands. 

Many tiny plants and animals are too 
small to see without a lens. 

Molds and bacteria make cheese taste 
good. 

Bacteiia and other microscopic oigan- 
tsras diaoge plants back into soil. 
Such soil makes good food for new 
pbats- 

Bacteria grow only when they have 
food, moisture, and warmth. 
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PlaTinc with WRtci spnys ootdoois on waim sunny days, the 
JSw colon in L^spcy. -me teachei should PO.-‘ ^ 

and tell then, that the drops of water ^ s%ln the 

When the beveled edge of a minor spreads sunlight into its colon, me 
poi this out to the children. If she has a glass m 
sSi can L it to leV the children separate the light into colon teehes^ 
Through such experiences, the chfldren gam satisfaction m controlling 

^The teacher should also help the children observe the ^‘Sht/eO^ions 
that they see in a mirror. Sometimes she uses the minor from the dr^- P 
comer, and sometimes she has the chadren use ™ 

in a daih-colored bn or plastic bucket on a sunny day. With skil q 
bons, she guides them in observing their own reflections, t ose 
fnends, and those of background objects. _ 

The children enjoy a portable npunor as well as a stabonary 
modem pastic materials make it possible for them to have a _ 

they learn to handle carefully without much danger S'*”',, 

morning that their teacher brought a round mirror a foot and a 
diameter, the children carried it around, watching themselves in it. 

I am,” was soon followed by; "Look! I'm falling!” as they no i«d ^ 
angle of their reflections. They were fascinated with seeing thernsclv 
many new angles. They even held the mirror above them and saw 
selves as if they were standing on their heads. For several days the mi 
was an object of great interest. When it became less interesting, t ei 
teacher put it away on the shelf of things for occasional use. She knew t a 
it would be enjoyed again later. . , 

The teachei should have other mirror objects on the shelf-fot'occasiona 
use. A plastic Christmas bee oroamenl, an unbreakable shaving mirror 
and a hand mirror are equipment for helping chfldren to observe an 
appreciate light reflections. Their experience as preschool childreii deve ops 
their interest in light and provides background for study of it in high sc oo 
classes in general science and physics. 


Rockets and Spaceships 

Rockets and spaceships are so commonly talked about that preschtwl 
children take them as a part of life. The words take on more meaning as c 
teacher provides the children wifli simple experiences related 
objects. For instance, when she starts a child swinging, she asks, 
do you want to go?” If the child answers: “The moon,” the teacher pm 
tends she is an announcer at a lodxt-Ioading station. She may say, 
aboard for the moon. Loading at Gate 1 .” As the imaginary rocket U ' 
00, she lets the swing go from tiie high point to which she has rais i • 
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that ne loohed at and did not pict are still here for us all to enjoy, ^\'hat 
are \\-e going to do today? . . . Yes, w loot at the flovs'crs and leave them 
here. Jobnnj' and all of us are 6 ox\w 4 oolceTs, not flower-pickers.” 

After the children lias^e studied about plants and know that plants need 
roots to keep on growing, the teacher can has’c a little crocus, pansj', or 
other flower to «nd home »n a pot with each child. At Easter, or on 
Mother’s Day, the teacher can use the potted flowers as the culmination of 
a garden project and as another opportunih' to teach the difference be- 
tween Boners that we take home and Bowers that we lease. “\Ve grew 
these oursciscs, so sse can take them home to our motheis," she may sav. 
From time to time with her fiannelboard she should remiod the children 
to be flower-lookers when they see pretty floss'Cis in other people’s gardens. 

Pets 

So much biology can be learned from pets that no nursery school or 
kindergarten is complete without them. Watching a hamster enjoy a leaf 
of lettuce encourages the child to include lettuce in his diet too. Filling 
the water container for a pet helps a child to realize the importance of 
water to animals and people. Getting a response from a pet is a thrilling 
experience for a child. Furthermore, pels at school can help children leam 
that 


• Vegetables arc good for both pets and us 

• Some animals arc grass-eaters and some are meat-eaters 

• Pets need care e\ety day— just as wc do 

• Pets areactiie fora while and then rest for a while 

• Prts bite when hurt or frightened 

• A daddy and a mother pet can hai'e babies 

• Pets die when their bodies wear out or when an accident happens to 
them 


The preschool teacher should realize the practical problems of haring 
pets at school. An older anim^ that is frightened by the noise and mose- 
ment of the children may bite. Any animal may confuse a finger with a 
piece of food. To preient such happening, the teacher and the children 
probably may think it wise for everyone to keep his hands behind him 
whDe be is watching the animals in their cages. To amre at such a 
rule through a group discussion is an excellent learning ecpenence far the 
children. They leam the sdentific facts which enable them to decide what 
is good to do. 

^\’he^ Neal was almost four years old, he brought his hamste^o nunery 
school to show the children the eleven pint wri^hng babies born a few- 
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1 child taldcE his vrtamics, she c»n show thb on the ”<> j* 

with the children shoot taling vitamins to keep ra good hralth An^n 
da, she can talk with them abont how we go to the doctor to g^ 
tions and other protections against illness, and-whcn we get an overM 
of germs-to get medicine that helps onr bodies Bght the grams. Anothra 
day she should talk with the children ahont going to the dcnhst as a mans 
of helping us have good teeth. Every time there are opportimitia tor B t 
mg about doctors, denfasts, vitamins, and medicines, the teacher s 
always present these concepts to the children as aids to '‘eepmg nnrselva 
well. In this way she encourages them in feeling in control or t e mi 
scope world and ol themselves. 


Consers-ation 

An important concept in science is the conservation of our natura 
resources. This concept of leaving atttachvc and ineplaeeahle ms”""® “ 
be enjoj’ed later by both ourselves and others must be taught to prese 
children if the wild flowers are to remain in the national parks an 
stalactite and other formations are to continue to exist in caves open 
the public. Preschool children are learning the difference between mine 
and "thine.’’ They learn also the difference between the things to be lookeo 
at and the things to be taken. . 

When the nuneiy teacher takes the children to the flower gardens i 
park, she should tell them about the pretty flowers they ivill see. 


teacher What do we do with the flowers? 

CKILSKEN Pick them. See them. . . 

TEACHER We just look at them. Why don’t we pick them? . . . * ^ 
to see them again the next day. H we pick them, we can t see 
again. Remember: we only look at the flowers Then we can co 
again and see them. 

Since most groups include at least one child who likes to pick flow ers, 
the teacher usually has opportunity to retrach the conservation concep . 

TEACHER (fo child who hos picked some flowers) Oh, Tommy, Im 
you picked those flowers. We won’t see them when we 
They are so pretty here; but when you pick them they wilt an 
not pretty. Next time, Johnny, will you enjoy the flowers here an n 
pick them’ 

'The next school day, the teacher should bring the group to the 
flower garden to the place where the flowers are missing. She may say, ® 
you remember tlie pretty red flowers that we saw here yesterday? Jo nny 
picked them. They wilted and were not pretty any more. But these flowen 
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above the cushions when he feds safe and happy. But if he feels he 
might get hurt, he puts them down ]ike this- 
DvvTD I don't want to see them. 

TEACHER Kitty won’t use hi$ dan? because he Vnows you like him. Kitty 
scratched the little boy the other day because that was the only way 
kitty knew to make him stop hurting him. I think I would scratch to 
get away, too, if someone kept on funching me. Wouldn’t j’ou? Here 
j-QU go outside, kitty. (Puis kitty outside) 

DAVID (goes on indoors) “1 like little kitty . . .” 

With the guidance of his teacher, David was learning what a cat does 
and was replacing his fear of a cat by interest in one. 


Situntiom for Discussion 

A nuTSery school teacher is apt to find hetself m situations similar to the 
four desnibed here. As you think of what to do >n each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from your own experience to justify 
your views. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given. 

SrruATios I One spring morning several children come tunning to show 
you the radishes that each of them has pulled up from the garden. You should 

• Tell them that they should have left the radishes alone 

• Help them observe what a plant is like 

• Tell the other children what these children have done 

• Talk about how many plants to pull up at one time 

• Make plans about helping the radishes to grow 

Situation 2 In teaching sdcnce to preschool children it is essential for 
the teacher 

• To encourage the children to ask questions 

• To answer whatever questions a chOd asks 

• To teach the superstitions of the community 

• To provide firsthand experience 

• To help children interpret what they observe 

Situation 3 You are tiie teacher for a group of three-j«3r.old children. 
One morning as you ate walking to sdiool, jou notice a dead bird in the 
bushes near the sidewalk. You should 

• Take it to school to show the children 

• Leave it for the children to find during their walk 

• Tell the children about how jou foond a dead bird 
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days earlier. The children crowded around to see the hamster but they 
were careful to keep their hands aw^ from the cage because they knew 
a mother will bite to protect her babies. . j 

The next time Neal brought his baby hamsters to school, they had b«n 
weaned and were strong and healthy. They* were not old enough to bite 
hard, and they had been petted so much that they were easy to handle. 
Neal’s mother helped him to explain and demonstrate for the cluldren 
how to hold a hamster so it would be comfortable. Then each child was 
given an opportunity to hold a hamster under the supervision of Neal an 
his mother. 

This experience was valuable to Neal, a j'ounger child in a family of t\TO 
children, and was not harmful to the pets. Neal's teacher was delight 
with the explanations that Neal made and with his helpfulness to the other 
children. He felt important in his role as owner of the pets and dea er 
of turns for holding a hamster. 

As soon as each child had enjoyed the hamsters, the teacher put thOT 
aside so that the children could give their attention to other activities. The 
teacher felt that any handling of pets needs to be supervised by an adult 
at all times. 

One Sunday school worked out a pet-lending system much 
lending system of a library or junior museum. On Sunday, a child and his 
parents could check out the turtle for the week. On the plastic house o 
the turtle were brief instructions about how to care for him. With me 
turtle, his house, and his food supply, the child had a week of caring for 
a pet. The next Sunday, when he relumed the pet for someone else to 
enjoy, the child told what he had observed his pet do. Thinking about the 
pet each Sunday, each child rvas eager to have his turn wth the class ^t. 

Here is the kind of learning situation that arises when a pet cat is a 
continuing part of a nuneiy group. When thTee-year.old David came into 
the room from outdoors, the kitty slipped in, too. 

TEACHER Kitty stays outside. Can you pul him out, David, please? 

DAVID No 

TEACHER Just pick hiHi up undci his front legs. 

DAVID He might scratch me. 

TEACHER Not if you pick him up gently — like this. {Picks up kitty) 

I like little kitty. 

Her coat is so warm. 

If I don’t hurt her. 

Shell do me no harm. 

Have you ever seen a kil^s feet? (Holds out a front paw for David to 
see) See the cushions on it? 

D.AviD Where are the claws? 

Let’s see if kitty trill put them out for us. Kitty keeps them up 


TEACHER 
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Great Big Animal Boot. New York; Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1950. [The 
Great Big Golden Books lor ose wifli a group of children include: Baby 
Animals, Baby Farm Animals, The Great Big Car and Truck Book, The 
Great Big Fire Engine Bool.) 

Horaich, Frances R., and Reinald Wcnenrath, Jr. The Robin Family. 
Chicago- Rand McNally & Co. (These authors have described simply 
and clearly such things as TAc Baby Chipmutrk, bjy Goldfish, and Groii>- 
ing Things.] 

Jackson, Kathryn. Wheels. Nciv York.- Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1952. 
[Wheels are important in wheelbarrows, roller skates, buses and other 
everyday things.] 

Kessler, Ethel and Leonard. PUnk, Plink. Garden City, N.Y.. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1954. (Water is good for goldfish, ducks, ships, flowers, 
trees — and me,] 

Krauss, Ruth. Monkey Da)’. New York; Harper & Row, Publishers, 1957. [TTie 
little girl who loves monkeys bnngs a boy monkey for the girl monkey.) 

Lenski, Lois. Anrnwls for hie. New York: Oxford University Press, Inc, 1954. 
[Hdlo to rite pussy cat, fueey sheep, pretty bird, and other anima/s.J 

Shwartz, Julius. Non* 1 Know. New York: ^Vhitt]esey House, 1955. [This 
book recounts experiences which lead to knowing about wind, shadow, 
lightning, and so on. I Know o Magic House (1956) is by the same 
author.] 

Steiner, Charlotte. Patsy's Pet. Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1955. (A little girl u-ho wants a pet has a mouse and then a bird.) 

Webber, Irma E. Up Above and Down Below. New York: William R. Scott, 
Inc, 1953. [Plants grow both below and above ground.) 

Woodward, Hildegard. The House on Grandfalher'a H31. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1961. (Eric enjoys the machines that come to help build 
his house.] 

Yashima, Mitsu and Taro. Afomo’s Kitten. New York: The Viking Press, Inc, 
1961. [Momo’s kitten becomes a mother cat.) 

Zaffo, George J. The Big Book of Boats and Skips. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc., 1951. [The Book series includes books about fire 
engines (1950), trains (1949), trucks (J950), ftnd building and WTecking 
machines (1951). The Giant Nursery Book of Things That Co (New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc, 1962) is by the same author.] 

Zion, Gene, and M. Graham. Atf Fatting Down. New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1951. (Petals of flowers, water of fountains — all fall down.] 
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• Read The Dead Bird®^ 

• Have the children act out finding a dead bird. 

Situation 4 In planning saence expencnces to include in the program 
for your group of four-jcar-old children, you should 

• See that they have chemistry or physics activities each month 

• Provide science experiences according to the season 

• Avoid discussing death unless the diildren ask about it 

• Ask the librarian what picture books she has for science 

• Enlarge your own understanding of science through reading or course work 


Current Books for Preichool Children 

Adelson, Leone. Please Pass the Crass. New York. David McKay Co., IiW r 
1960. [“This meadow looks empty as you look around. Don't be fooled! 
All the trafHc is close to the ground'") 

Bate, Norman, Who BuUt the Dam? New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1958. [The dam is built and the fiver tamed. Who Built the Bridge^ 
(1954) is by the same author.) 

Branley, Franklin M. Big Tracks, Little Tracks. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1960 [This Let's Read and Find Out book encourages 
preschool children to look for animal tracks The same author wrote 
What Makes Day and Night (1961) and The AJoon Seems to Dance 
(I960).] 

Brown, Margaret Wise. The Diggers. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1958. [The steam shovel is the great digger among many others ) 

Cook, Bemadine. The Curious Utile Kitten. New York: Young Scott Books, 

1956. [Tells how a kitten behaves, as compared with a turtle.) 

de Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. The Shadow Book. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc., 1960. [Throughout the day a child enjoys shadows.) 
Downer, Mary L. The Flower. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1955. 
[From a tiny seed grows a plant, a Bower, and then new seed to go on 
growing.) 

Daly, Kathleen N. About the Seashore. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 

1957. [In pictures and words are desenbed the objects and the happenings 
that characterize the seashore.) 

Ets, Marie Hall. Play with Me. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1955 
(Sitting still is the way to play with animals.) 

Fisher, Aileen. Where Does Everyone Go? New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1961. [A child wonders where butterSies, frogs and people 
go as winter approaches.) 

Gay, Zhenya. What's Your Nome? New York- The Viking Press, Inc., 1955. 
[From 3 description and adiyme, guess the name of the animal.) 

Margaret Wise Brown, op. eft. 
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time. To de^-elop such concepts, a child must establish in bis thinling bvo 
distinct and separate points in time. This a child does, for instance, when 
he conceives of himself as he is now in the present and as he was in his 
past as an infant. 

Review of Babyhood 

The three-year-old child is mudi intcrerted in hearing about babyhood 
in general and about his own babyhood in particular. This interest results 
m his establishing two separate times in his life, with a time inters-al be- 
tween than. He is familiar nith the "now" and establishes a “then” in 
relation to it. Thus he b^ns to deal with time as something he abstracts 
from his experience. 

Realizing the significance of the chfld’s interest in babyhood, the nursery 
teacher should create a wid description of it. She can use a collection of 
pictures of babies which she has built up over the years, carefully selecting 
them from current magazines and discarded books. On the flannelboaid 
she may show pictures of babies drinking milk from bottles and eating 
baby food. She contrasts this infant menu with the favorite foods of the 
three-) eat-o!ds, and helps the children realize how far they have come in 
acquiring a much more tasty diet than a baby has. The}- still enjoj 
some of the same foods— for instance, applesauce— but they are now able 
to eat many othen. 

The teacher should bring out the contrast betw een the baby, who has 
to be carried around by an adult, and the three-)-car-old child, who can run 
and play and explore a much mder lis-ing space. Another point she can 
mention is that the baby only makes a few sounds and is not yet able to 
tell people what he needs and wants while a threc-jcarold can. The teacher 
also should emphasize that parenb lo\-e both the baby and the thrre-year- 
oM child but that thC)’ express their affection in different waj-s beause 
of the differences beMxen the needs of the baby and those of the three- 
jear-old. Of cou«e a major difference between the infant and the child 
is that the child has the fun and pleasure of going to a nursei)’ group and 
enjoying all the different kinds of experiences which arc a part of nurseiy 
school. 

In bringing out contrasts between the life of the infant and that of the 
child, the teacher finds useful such books as Our Baby* and M'ben You 
Were A UUle Baby,* which describe what babies do, and Norman And 
The Nursery School,* which idls what children do in a nurse?)- group. She 

* Foocei R. Hontt'ch atwl RrinaU Wetiwnth. fr. Our Baby (Clucaco: Rind 
McSiHy I Co, 1954). 

»R. and Miriina Dmiin. VC’Jicn You \l’r« A lifjl* New VoA; Lothterp, 

Lre & Slicpard Co, Inc, 1954). 

• \5’. Rdwiid Voong »ad St'itl tliTCs. Noimait And TA< Stirttrj School (Sew YotV: 
The riatt »t«J Moat Co, tne, 1949). 
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At first thought, time, space, and number relationships appear outside 
the ken of nursery children. These are abstract concepts, and three-year-olds 
are only at the gateway to abstract thinking. But this very fact is what 
makes the learning of time, space, and number concepts an important 
part of their preschool experience. These concepts are the foundation for 
their subsequent study of mathematics.' geography, geology, and other 
sciences. The beginning experiences must be not only correct but also 
vivid and real. They must stem from concrete experiences which svill weld 
themselves presently into increasingly abstract concepts. From the everyday 
sensory experiences of the nursery school and the kindergarten comes the 
basis for arithmetic and geography in the elementary school. 

The importance of direct experience as a basis for mastering relationships 
of time, space, and number was pointed out by Gesell and Ilg, who wrote: 

Time, space, number, form, texture, color, and causality — these are the chief 
elements m the world of thin^ in which fte child must find himself. 

... he acquires his command of these elements by slow degrees, first 
through his muscles of manipulation and locomotion, through eyes, hands, 
and feet. In this motor experience he lays the foundation for his later judg- 
ments and concepts.® 

Actual experience enables a preschool child to develop such basic con- 
cepts of time as those of the present and the past, or that of intervals of 

* Jean Piaget, et al. The C/ifliT* Conception of Geometry (London; Roulledge and 
K^n Paul, Ltd., 1960). 

•Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, ChiU ’Development (New Yorl: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1949), p. 26. 
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gives credence to whatever stories her grandchild may pass on to the other 
preschool children. 

A Point in Geologic Time 

Four- and fi\e-5’car-old children are able to imagine a world existing in 
another geologic era. Doing so establishes for them their first experience 
with geologic time. With I>inny«md Diirmy,* an excellent resource booh, 
the teacher helps them to create an understanding of what life may have 
been like for a prehistoric child living among the reptiles of the Age of 
Reptiles. Reading and rereading Dinny and Danny, she helps the childien 
to build a concept of a different point of fame. Together they dramatize 
parts of the story: the slide on the pla)’ground is Dinny's backbone; the 
climber is one of his huge feet; and the trechousc is the cave where Danny 
and his family lived. 

The teacher also uses such authentic pictures as those found in The 
World We Live In* to show the children the animal life of the lush Age 
of Reptiles. She adds dinosaur modeb, which arc available in soft plastic 
of different sizes, to the sandbox accessories, with another set for use in- 
doors with the blocks. In such ways, the teacher helps the children to con- 
ceive of life at a point m time different from the present and completely 
distinct from it. Thus she helps them to lay a foundation for later study 
of geologic eras and the succession of events in geologic time. 

The Birthday 

Probably no day of the year 1$ as important for a child as his own birth- 
day. Any day of the >eat may find him in the sandbox, making a sand cake 
and decorating it with bits of grass, a twig or two, or shelb, or any other 
reminders of his birthday cake. Especially when he is four years old, be 
spends much time discussing his birthday and its celebration. When he 
IS five years old, he hkes to talk about whe&er each of his friends is to come 
to his birthday patty. AH of this birthday interest is good in that it helps 
a preschool child to develop the concepts of an event or 3 special day 
which recurs annually, and the concept of a calendar year. 

At the first of each month during the latter part of the school year, the 
teacher may ask the older children: “Who has a birthday this month?” 
Then each child finds out which day on the calendar month is bis birth- 
day. (The teacher gets this inloniiatton in advance from the children’s 
enrollment cards.) The teacher guides the children in watching the birth- 
days get closer. On the day before his fourth birthday, Neal said, “It’s very, 

* Louis Slobodiin, Dinny and Danar (New YoA; The Macmillan Company, 195 J). 

» Lincoln Damett and the ediCona) staff of Lifr, The World We Live In (New 
Yoik; Time, Inc, 1955). 



Sandbox play explores three-dimensional space. 


encourages the children m pretending to be babies crawling around, and 
then in being nursery children who can listen to music and march or run 
or hop or do other things that the music suggests. All through the variety 
of achvities of the nursery group, the teaclier should remind the children 
that they can do what they were not able to do as little babies at home 
with mother. 

Another Point in Time 

By the time a child is four years old, he is well able to develop some 
concept of another point in time. For some children, this point may be the 
era when grandmother, grandfather, or some other older penon was a child. 
Through pictures on the flannelboard and stories about “when Grand- 
mother was a little girl,” the child builds up more and more detailed an 
idea of what the world was like at a time different from the present and 
different from that of his own babyhood. The preschool teacher can use 
picture books to help create this understanding. World Full Of Horses* 
and Maybelle The Cable Car'' are among the well-illustrated picture books 
which the teacher can show to the diildren and leas e in the libarary comer 
for them to enjoy further. 

Of course what helps most is having a real, long-lived grandmother or 
great-grandmother to come to school in person. By just being there, the 
grandmother of a preschool child establishes the reality of another time and 

« Dahlov ipear, World Full Of Horse* (Garfcn Crtv, N.Y.: Doubleday & Companv. 
Inc., 1955). 

’Virginia Lee Burton. Maybelle The CaUe Car (New YoiL: Houghton MifBm 
Company, 1952), 
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already had Christmas time.” His lemail: expresses completion of a past 
event (“already”), and also shows the use of a specific name for an interval 
of time (“Christmas time"). At three-and-one-half, Neal had made consid- 
erable progress in understanding time relationships. 

The three-year-olds learn the meaning of tonight, the four-year-olds add 
to this concept that of last night. The five-year-olds learn the meaning of 
tornorrosv ni^it Each is increasing the time distinctions he makes in the 
sequencing of evenb. The three-year-old is just beginning to arrange events 
sequentially. For instance, Ihree-and-one^half-ycar-old Neal recall^ seeing 
his teacher at the market the day before and said to her: “We went to the 
market before.” 

Each child progresses at his own rate in mastering time concepts. For 
instance, at four years and two months of age, Ned was endeavoring to sort 
out time concepts and the words associated with them, as follows; 

NED The sun is red. 

ADULT Yes, there's a forest fire. We saw it last night. 

NEO I saw the fire from my window tomorrow. 

ADULT Yes, we saw the fire yeslciday. 

NORMAN Yesterday. 

At the same age as Ned, Neal announced with great care: “The day after 
today is Stanley’s birthday.” Probably both boys within six more months 
will be saying casually. “After I ride this bike, I want to swing.” 

The fast rate at which time concepts ate mastered by four-year-old chil- 
dren is apparent in the contrast between the time concepts of three-year- 
old and five-year-old children. When the nursery children were talking 
about The Shaggy Dog, a motion picture much advertised on 'TV, firc- 
yeat-old Susan, proud to be going to the motion picture, said, “I'm going 
to see The Shaggy Dog on Sunday.” Russell, at three-andone-half, gave 
some thought as to when he would see it, and then said: “I’m going to see 
The Shaggy Dog one day.” Two years later Russell would also be able to 
define with much greater precision the Hmcat which he would see a current 
movie. Meanwhile, the teacher should encourage the children to develop 
a sense of time by listening carefully and appredatively to their comments 
and allowing ample time for the children to make them. 

The teacher listened sympathetically when Neal (at three years and ten 
months), who was plajing lotto, expressed his awareness of a long time 
interval by saying: “I did not be a caller a long, long time.” Sl)c showed 
her appreciation of his remark lemedjxng the situation to whicli he had 
reacted. In this and otliCT considerate ways, the teacher can help children 
to develop gradually an inertasing awareness ol time and an ability to 
express their awareness in words. 
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very, very close to my birthday now'.” He had been looking at the calendar 
with his teacher, and was aware that there was less and less space between 
the cunent day and his birthday. 

When Neal was four years and ei^t mondis old, he was interested not 
only m his own birthday but also in the birthdays of others in his family. 
With his mother he looked at the calendar and asked: “Where is my birth- 
day?” Then he asked about the birthday of each of the other memben of 
his family. A few weeks later he was sufiGciently interested in his mother s 
birthday to bnng his friend Russell to see each of her presents. 

The Year 

As children experience the succession of birthdays and holidays through- 
out the year, and as they enjoy activities appropriate to each season, they 
build up an undentanding of the year as a series of lecuiring events. The 
three year-old child understands his birthday as a recurring but infrequent 
event. The four-year-old appreciates both Christmas and his birthday as 
events which can be count^ on to occur. For instance, when four-and a- 
half-year-old Virginia was sorting out and putting in order the important 
events of the year, she said, "First comes Christmas, then Halloween, and 
then my birthday.” 

With each school holiday, the teacher can emphasize that the special 
event occurs one day each year. Halloween, for instance, comes every fall 
when the pumpkins ripen. Experiencing the succession of holidays through- 
out the year is a basis for understanding the year as a large block of time 
that recurs again and again. Five-year-old children appreciate further the 
succession of holidays when their teacher reads them Over and Over.** 


DEVELOPING A SENSE OF TIME 

The teacher should notice how the sense of time develops in her group 
and help the children to use time concepts. She knows that she helps them 
to get ready for the next steps when she strengthens each step in its turn. 
By observing what the children say, she can attempt to increase her aware- 
ness of how they make use of time concepts at successive age levels. 

The teacher should notice, for example, that the three-year-old child 
learns the qualitative relab'onships of tinie, which will give him a back- 
ground for learning more precise and even quantitative relationships when 
he is five years old. As a three-yeai-old, he is able to use words which show 
what has happened. For instance, three-and-one-half-year-old Neal said 
that he had had friends visit last w^ on Christmas Day by saying, “We 

Cliarlotte Zolotow, Over and Over (New Yoik: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1957). 
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Developiog Relabonsliips for Days of the Week 
As a child b^'ns to use time concepts, they arc noticeable in ivhat he 
says. Here are records 0! time concepts expressed by Dasid, a young pre- 
school chOd just beginning to distinguish sequence of e\-ents and the 
sequence of da)-s of the week: (at two years) “Sun goes down. Stars come 
out"; {at two years and twx> months) “After daddy comes home," “Time 
for lunch,” “Wednesday, Thursday'. Tomorrow is Thursday. Thursday', 
trash day”; (at two yean and three months) “Yesterday 1 went to nursery 
school.” 

Both the parents and the teacher of the two-andone-half- and three- 
year-old child should help him to make associations which distinguish one 
day from another. For instance, Das'id was encouraged in thinking of the 
da« of the week as follovn: 

Afonda)': Daddy goes to work; David gpcs to nunery school. 

Tuesday: Daddy goes to work; David goes to nursery school; garbage day. 
Wednesdtry; Daddy goes to wort:; no nursery school. 

Thu«d<ry: Daddy goes to work; David goes to nunery school; trash day. 
Friday; Daddy goes to work; no nursery school; garbage day. 

Suturduy: Daddy is at home. 

Sunday: Daddy is at home. 

The distinction bebveen the days that Daddy goes to work and the days 
that Daddy is at home is brought out in The Daddy Days.” The teacher 
can me this book to help the children in discriminating among different 
days of the week. 

Artifacts of Time 

In the school for preschool children, it is important to have in evidence 
and in use various devices for measuring time. Clocks, calendars, e^- 
timers, sundials, and any other simple instnonents for measuring time arc 
an integral part of life and, therefore, of the school. If the teacher uses 
these devices, the child accepts them at part of his world. \Micn he is 
ready, he will develop various awarenesses of the time aspects of that world. 
Meanwhile, his teacher should use them audibly, saying for instance to 
David (two years and four months); “Your mother will be here when the 
hands of the clock are both straight op. That is ten minutes from now. 
She will come in ten minutes.” 

Whenever a child esptesses interest in telling or talking about time, 
Simon. Tht DaJJr D<f** (New Ytak: Abebid Schunun Lniuffd. 1958). 
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Children, as they begin to use time concepts, often mahe remarks which 
are appropriate to the general situation but are inexact or incorrect in the 
specific situation. When four-year-old Robby looks at his toy ^vrist watch 
and announces: “It’s thirty-mne to seven,” the teacher is pleased with 
his e\ident awareness that time is reported with numbers. She recalls the 
descnption by Gesell and Ilg of the gradual development of a sense of 
time, namely 

Time words, such as morning, afternoon, Tuesday, week, tsvo o'clock, )ear 
emerge in the child’s speech as he matures. They come in a more or less lawful 
developmental sequence. They are used in concrete situations long before they 
are used as abstract notions. At first they are applied on the correct occasions, 
but without accuracy. There is much dramatic pretense of telling time from a 
tov wnstwatch at four jeais of age; but a child may be six years old before he 
can make a discriminating mbal dishnetion between morning and after- 
noon ” 

Because her group of children probably differs from those observed by 
others, a teacher should make her own observations of their gradual de- 
velopment of a sense of time. Here is the kind of remark that a teacher 
or a parent should nohee because of its significance to the child as well 
as Its significance in his mastery of time concepts. 

Kimmy who would know about waiting and hurrying only when she was 
years older said (at two years and three months): “I’m so in a hooey 
[hurry]’'; (at two years and five months): “I’m waiting so fast.” Marilyn 
(three years and five months) endeavor^ to estimate the time required 
for bodily changes: “When will I grow up? How long will it take?” and 
so did blonde Mcredy (four years old) when she said, "Barbara and I are 
both four years old. ^Vhy doesn’t my hair turn bro%vn like Barbara’s now 
that I’m four?” Four-and-one-half-year-old Billy, who was getting used to 
having a new baby in the family, asked: “How long is the baby going to 
stay? Neal (four years and nine months) and his mother talked together 
as they enjoyed a train ride: 

NEAL Mom, have you been on a train ride before? 

MOTHER Yes, many times. 

NEAL Is this your last one? 

Meredy (four years and eleven months) posed a difficult question as she 
considered the nature of the universe: “Where was everybody when the 
sun was being built?” 

” Arnold CescII and Frances L. Ilg, CAiMDesWo^ment (New York: Harper & Row. 
Publishers. 1W9), p. 24. 
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Comparisons In Time 

One of the waj-j in which a cbM gran's is in his abilit)' to make com- 
parisons. Teachm and parents help children with this phase of their 
des-eloptnent when they talk with them, as Neal's mother did with him 
when he was tfiree j'ears and ses'en months old. As she w"as getting break- 
fast ready, she explained to Neal; "We cannot play with Susie now. Susie’s 
mother is making breakfast in her house. After breakfast we may play with 
Susie.” 

\\Tien Neal was within a month of his fourth birthday, he was able to 
make a time comparison at the same time that he made another kind of 
comparison. When he saw a big collie dog passing by, he said, “That’s 
Lassie," and added, thoughtfully: "I like big dogs. Once I didn’t. Now 
I do. I like little dogs, and big dogs." Thus Neal compared what he thinks 
now about dogs with what he used to think, and he also classified them 
into two categories; little dogs, and big dogs. 

The parent or the teacher who has a genuine, loving rapport with chil- 
dren can provide an environment m which children are encouraged to de- 
velop a sense of time, each at his own rate of development. 


DEVELOPING CONCEPTS OF SPACE 

To develop concepts of spacr^ a preschool child should have direct 
sensual experience in space, accompanied by verbal comments which help 
him understand the relationships be feels. The teacher can guide him to 
make maps, to identif)- landmarks, to develop contrasting concepts of 
space (such as indoors and outdoors, small and tall, big and iiftfe), to 
develr^ associations which help him distinguish a particular kind of place, 
and to develop whatever other concepts help him in coping with the spatial 
problems of his daily life. 

The teacher should be alert to help a child have firsthand experience 
with unusual as wxll as iKual space relationships. For instance, if she 
notices a child using a mirrw in the dress-up comer, she helps him to 
expand bis knowledgeable experience with ft, as she did four-jcar-old Neal 
when he wanted vxry' much to wear one of the large sheriff badges. He 
pointed to the ned: of his shirt wbere be wanted the badge pnned on, and 
his teacher fastened the badge and U«en helped Neal apprcdale it; 

•riAajEa It looks very nice. lxt'» loot at ft in the mirror. 

{Neal go« over to the mirror) 

KSM. (Loots down at himself) I can’t s« ft. (Loots into the mirror) But 
I can litc this. (Admirn himseJl wearing Ike badge) 

TtAcnta Yes. Minors help us see eroy part of ourseIv«. 
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his teacher should encourage him. For instance, when four-year-old Bobby 
stopped for a minute to play witfi the big rardboard clock face, his teacher 
came and stood beside him quietly. 

BOBBY I know what time it is when 1 get up from my nap. 

TEACHER Do yOU’ 

(Bobby arranged the hands so that they read three o’clock) 

TEACHER At three o’clock, you get up from your nap. 

(Bobby considered the clock further, and then made another comparison) 
BOBBY The same time’s on here as on that clock. (Points to the large 
clock on the v/dl) 

TEACHER That’s right. Both arc clocks to show the time. 

Continuity in Preschool Activities 

Because a four-year-old child has a more mature sense of time than a 
thrce-ycar-old, his activities in a nursery group should have greater con- 
tinuity. He IS ready for a project which is begun one day and finished at 
the next school session, He is no longer adequately challenged by the 
three-year-old program of activities which are completed within a single 
session. He is ready for relationships in time from one school session to 
another. 

At three years and ten months of age, Neal had reached the point at 
which he arranged events of the coming week in sequence. He understood, 
for instance, that during the next nursery school morning he was to make 
a Valentine for his mother, and that the Valentine Day party would be 
on the nursery school morning after that. 

^Vhen the teacher notices this ability of four-year-old children to arrange 
events on the basis of their sequence in time, she should plan proj’ects that 
will require twrj or three days to be completed. Often she plans an activity 
which can be completed in one day, tr^elher with related activities which 
can be completed within a second or third day. Thus she provides a unified 
session for the less mature children at the same time that she provides a 
continuity of experience for the more mature children. 

The teacher of four-year-old children should talk with them so that they 
know what is going to happen at the next school session. The children like 
to anticipate what they are going to do, and they take satisfaction in see- 
ing that their anticipations are coimt. For instance, the four-year-old chil- 
dren were pleased to know that at the next sdiool session they were going 
to make kites. At the next meeting of the group, the teacher said to the 
children: Do juu know we’re going to make kites today?” Four-and-one- 
half-)ear-old Jerry remarked at once: “I heard you say it yesterday.” Three- 
year-old Sandy, sensing that it was a|^ropriate to make remarks, said (at 
her les'cl of lime maturity) : “Tm gmng to get a holster for my birthday. 
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is useful. At school she can use the book Find the Way Home** to help the 
children realize hou- landmarks helped one little bov to find his w-aj’ home. 
Children should understand and use landmarks because the landmark 
concept may be of \-ital importance to some children and the concept 
enables any child to have greater confidence in bis ability to manage bis 
emn'ronment. 

Children— whether they walk or come by car— should be taken to nurserr’ 
school or kindergarten by the same route each time until they are familiar 
with the landmarks along the way. The accompanying adult should help 
the children to develop an awareness of their route, and may say: "Here 
we go to school. Down the street to the led house on the comer. Turn the 
comer. Now we can sec the tall trees where out school is. We pass the 
white house where we went to see the goldfish in the pond. And here we 
are at school.” In a matter of wcdcs, the children are familiar with the route, 
and the four-j ear-old children are pointing out each landmark as they 
come to it. 

When four-year-old children ndc to school along the same route, they 
soon learn to recognize each child’s house and then the streets that lead to 

**/«uica P, Brodencl. Find the We* Home (Chtcato Rand McN'ally & Co., 3953). 


Puxzles inixtlve space rehtiomhips. 
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Some Early Experiences with Geography 
The nursery teacher should guide tire chfldrcn in her group as they move 
themselves through the space dimensions of the nursery’ school and its 
playground, so that they may Icam to understand indoors as distinct from 
outdoors, and the interrelationships of windows and doors to the spaces 
that adjoin them on both the inside and the outside. Literally, she helps 
her children go ‘‘in and out the windows,” as they sing the well-known 
nursery song. “Let's go see” is a familiar phrase which precedes finding out 
what it feels like to be at the spot one was looking at through the window. 

When a child has become familiar with indoors as it relates to outdoors, 
and with the interrelationships among indoor rooms and among outdoor 
spaces, he is ready to conceive of his nursery' school as a building con- 
structed within an outdoor space. To make a planned excursion around 
the nursery school requires careful talking tr^cthcr and affords an oppor- 
tunity to introduce the idea of a map. This fint map is simply a block 
set on a large piece of paper. This block represents the nursery school build- 
ing and the land on which it is situated. The teacher should guide the chil- 
dren in envisioning themselves going on the land in such a way as to en- 
circle the building. They will be able to see all four sides of the building 
in succession— the front, one side, the back, and the other side. They will 
be able to see each of sev'eral familiar parts of the building with which 
they are already well acquainted. Tims the children have a first experience 
in map-reading, an essential skill for everyone interested in the study of 
geography. This map experience is followed by actually making the little 
circumnavigation tnp they have planned, and then— both that day and the 
next— by rethinking tlie trip, using the map and, in fact, remaking the trip 
itself. 

Another map-making trip which the nursery and kindergarten teachers 
make a point of including in the experience of the four- and five-year-old 
children is a visit to a house or building on the same street as the school 
hut two or three doors away. The linear nature of the map and the trip 
makes both easily understood by the children. Furthermore, because the 
trip is typical of the kind of trip each of them makes in his own neighbor- 
hood street, the map is one which a child is apt to incorporate easily into 
his thinking. 

Every simple preschool excursion offers opportunity not only for experi- 
ence with maps but also for expaience with landmarks. During the trip, 
the teacher should guide the children in noticing unusual or large perma- 
nent objects which can be used to mark the way. On a second or later 
trip, she can help the children recall the landmarks they had selected earlier. 
In this way she helps them to undentand what a landmark is and how it 
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it. The children talk about then\ and say: "Here's Tommy house,’ and later 

have conversations such as this one: 

MARY Take me home first 
ROSIN Me first! 

ADULT Well, let's see which way we are going today. I'll turn right here. 
ROBIN That’s Linda's way. 

ADULT Yes, Linda’s house is our fint stop today. 

LINDA {three years oW) Me first! 

Sensitivity to Space Relationships 

The beginnings of sensitivity to space lelationships are found in a child s 
interest in how things fit together. TTie toddler fits colored doughnuts onto 
a central peg and goes on to master the fitting of a triangular, cylindrical, 
or rectalinear piece into a triangle, circle, or square hole. The tivo-year^ild 
child likes to find an empty shelf in a low cupboard or some other space 
that fits him when he crawls into it. Three-year-old Meredy told her 
mother: "I ha\e a kiss for ytiu that just fils." Thrce-and-one-half-year-old 
Kimmy pointed out: "Lilia has a spesho esvaso [special eraser] at home, 
and it f^ps [slips] on the pencil and on again"; and she asked about the 
pregnant cat going into the small opening of its house: "Can the kitty s 
fatness fit through such a little hole?" 

This concern with the fit of things persists throughout the preschool 
years. Neal, at four-and-one-half, found opportunity at nursery school to go 
under the table during craft activities. He explored the spaces between the 
table legs that were not blocked off by children’s knees and legs, and 
presently crawled out from under the table at the point where it touched 
the wall. “I found a door," he exclaimed, visibly pleased with his explora- 
tion of space and its relationships. Neal was fortunate in having an under- 
standing teacher who appreciated his explorations of space and did not dis- 
courage him from gaining firsthand experience with it. 

In the spring of the school year, when the four-year-old children are well 
used to exploring their locality on foot and with very simple maps consist- 
ing primarily of one straight lin^ there comes the day when the teacher 
proposes going around the school by going around the block. Talking to- 
gether about this enormously exciting idea, the children come to realize the 
jwssibility of seeing the back of the budding at some point in their expedi- 
tion around the block. Careful looking at the back of the building and the 
selection of some identifying bit of it as a landmark is a necessary part of 
the preparation for the proposed eqiedition. Presently the exp^ition is 
made. Each child is picked up by an adult at the point where he can see for 
himself the identifying landmark on the back of the school building. Then 
the walk around the block is conclnded by returning to the school from a 
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who NS’as preparing the indoor space for the next group activity. Standing 
m the middle of the room, Billy used his whole arm in explaining his newly 
found circle tour: “We go this way [making a sweeping gesture toward the 
play yard door], then this way [turning himself around with his arm], then 
this way [more turning and more gesturing], and this way [gesturing from 
the entrance to himself]' 

Billy was pleased and excited with his discovery, and the adult was 
pleased to interrupt her activity, give Billy her complete attention, and 
share his great Inumph. 

Four-year-old Mars’in was equally excited the day he found that he could 
go out the door on one side of the room and come in the door on the other 
side of the room. "Do you know how I got through there?” he asked an 
attentn e adult. Before the adult could say more than “How?” Marvin went 
on to explain where he had gone out of the room around to the other side. 

Building Place Associations 

A preschool child must build an understanding of indooTS and indoor 
activities as contrasted with outdoors and outdoor activities. These distin^ 
tions are immediately useful to him. He builds a group of associations with 
the outdoor concept, and with the indoor concept, including the following: 


OUTDOORS 

Outdoor voices include noisy ones. 
Outdoors, additional clothing is often 
required. 

Outdoor activities include using tn- 
cvclcs and wagons 
Sand and dirt stay outdoors 


INDOORS 

Indoor voices are quiet ones. 

Outer wraps are not worn indoors. 

Indoor activities do not include using 
tricycles and wagons. 

Before coming indoors, sand and dirt 
are brushed off. 


Ihe teacher should patiently and consistently help each child to build such 
associations in his thinking. She should realize that such associations not 
only are important to the child in living easily and happily with adults but 
that tliey are also important as an initial experience in associating activities 
with a particular kind of place. These, and similar place associations to be 
learned subsequently, are useful to a person throughout his life. 

Daily, the alert teacher guides the children in developing a sense of loca- 
tion and in thinking of themselves in relation to the place where they are. 
^^en she helps the children to remember that the tools stay at the work- 
bench, and when she helps them to put away the toys they have taken out, 
she lavs the foundation for their later understanding of “a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” W'hen she helps the children sec that 
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ADULT Yes, I do. 

NEAL Kut-kut-Vul-kut kut. 

{Another day, when his car-pool passed the park. Neal noticed the bandstand 
,n It) 

NEAL Tliere was a band here Was 

ADULT Yes We all went last spnng and heard the band play here in the 
park 

Another day at nursery sdiool, when Neal was four years and four 
months old, he gave directions for an imaginery trip; "You go around 
Australia. Then jou go to Camp Raybom, and then you go up in the sky, 
and then jou fly down, and then you are there." His directions were accom- 
panied by appropnate gestures. 

As a kindergarten child, Neal (five years and eight months) showed his 
thinking about space relationships whfcn he dictated a note for his teacher 
at the time that she was in the liospital (located on the hill above his home 
on Steamlec Avenue) : "We cat our lunch on Sleamlec Avenue and jTiu 
are up on the hill not very far away at all." 

The message is interesting because it reflects Neal’s awareness of his own 
street by its name and his awareness of the relationship between his home 
and the community hospital. As a five-year-old, Neal was beginning to 
estimate distances and to state qualitative relationships with some pre- 
cision. His progress with simple geographic concepts is readily apparent 
when the sureness of his five-year-old dictation is contrasted with the un- 
certainty shown in his conversation with his teacher and his mother when 
he was three years and eleven months old: 

NEAL WTiat was my name when I was in Indianapolis? 

MOTHER "Neal ” Your name was "Neal” in Indianapolis. 

NEAL (to teacher) My name was Neal when I was in Indianapolis. 

Teaching Basic Shapes 

By the time the child comes to a nursery group he probably has mastered, 
or soon will master, the postbor toy in which he inserts first the cylindrical 
packages, then the rectangular ones, and finally (when he is sufficiently 
mature) the triangular prisms. The teacher can build on this understanding 
of the circle, the square, and the triangle by providing next a series of such 
shapes cut out of felt or backed with sandpaper to use on the flannelboard, 
or cut out of smooth plastic to use on the plastic board. The shapes she 
provides may be kept in a series of clear plasbc bags. Each bag contains one 
shape cut out of material of several difieient colors. Tlie contents of the 
bags are as follows: circles, semidrdes, squares, squares cut diagonally in 
half, diamonds, diamonds cut in half. WhCT a child asks to use the flannel- 
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For instance, one child was sure that his grandmother had lost the part of 
her aim not shown in the picture she sent to him. Recognizing the pos- 
sibility' of misinterpretation arising through insufEcient experience, the 
teacher may arrange for photographs to be taben at school and help the 
children to learn from experience that only part of them may show in the 
pictures. The absence of legs in a picture may be caused by the fact that 
the person was sitting down. Tlie teacher makes sure that the pictures 
taken in the coune of the school year include a distant, intermediate, and 
closeup picture of the same scene; a distant and closeup picture of the 
teacher, and a picture of the teaciier which shows only part of her. Pictures 
taken later m the year can include ones that show only part of some of the 
children. By seeing themseh’cs in part in a picture, and at the same time 
feeling themselves in their entirety, four- and five-year-old children come 
to understand better how to interpret the pictures they see in thdr books 
and elscMhere. 

Contrasting Words about Space 

As a child develops greater understanding of space, his understanding is 
revealed in his choice of words regarding space relationships, such as: 
small, tall front, back up, down 

big, little long, short in, out 

Tlie teacher who is an attentive listener bears children attempt to use such 
contrasting words in their speech. At three and-one-half years of age, Neal 
stood straight and tall and said. “Sec how high I am!” Then he sat down 
on his chair and said, "Now, lower.” When he was four years old, he stood 
on a chair and said, "Now I’m higher than you guys." 

\Micn Neal (four years and two months) went on a school trip, he 
noticed the driver adjusting the seat of the car and commented on the seat 
adjustments made by memben of his family; “Daddy has to have it back- 
wards; Mommy has to have it frontwards.” Another child, a five year-old, 
noticed Neal's hesitation before choosing the word /ronfivurds and said, 
“Closer up.” Neal considered this modification in his statement and then 
said, “No. Fronhvards.” 

The teacher made no attempt to discuss the matter further at that time. 
She did not want to detract in anj' way from Neal’s feeling of accomplish- 
ment in selecting the right word. But she did make a mental note to plan 
play experiences at nursery school with Neal in the front as a “driver,” and 
then in the back as a “passenger.” She thought of the precise phrases to 
help Neal leam: in front and in bdck, front seat and back seat, as well as 
the direcbonal words, frontward and backward. 

The teacher of preschool children needs to be adept at making up simple 
games which bring out contrasting descriptions of space and of movement 
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Adult guidance cm make pouring a mathematical experience. 


phenomenon in space. Here ate a few of the activities that she may provide 
throughout the school year. She should plan each one to give tlie children 
an opportunity to handle the ^vatcr themselves, if possible. 

Pouring. In the nunety group— especially on warm, dry da)S— provide an 
unbreakable but transparent pitcher of water and hvo or three glasses of 
the same kind of material. Encourage the children to pour themselves a 
drink if they wish, or just to pour. Have other glasses available as needed 
to provide each person with a clean drinkbg glass or with an additional 
container for the water. 

For four- and five-year-old children, provide transparent measuring cups 
and a pitcher with different volumes marked on it. 

Floating. With a supervising adult available to help the children interpret 
what tliey observe, provide a shallow basin of water and a variety of objects 
to test for floating, for instance, half of an empty walnut shell, a small 
pebble, two or three leaves. For kindeigaiten children, provide a small piece 
of alumnium foil which can be tolled into a ball, or spread out in the form 
of a boat. 

Wafer running downhill. Start a small stream at the top of a gently 
sloping concrete area. Watch the water run slowly downhill, making islands 
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and letting it pop oS. “I hav’e thre^" he continued. "One in here [pointing 
to his mouth , one in here showing his ri^t hand], and one in here [open- 
ing his left hand) . “W^y, so you do,” exdaimed his teacher. "One [point- 
ing to his mouth], two [pointing to his right hand], and three [pointing 
to his left band).” 

By gising her complete attention to Neal, the teacher encouraged him in 
sharing other counting experiences with her. By reacting favorably to his 
counting (instead of unfavorably to his chewing a dirty rubberband), she 
helped him to think of counting as a pleasurable experience. The wise 
teacher knows the value of such brief but pleasant incidents in helping a 
child learn to count objects in an endless variety of situations. 

The wise teacher also knows the s-alue of finger plays using digits up to, 
at most, five for nursery children and ten for kindergarten children. One of 
her favorites is 

Clap your hands: 1, 2, 3. 

Clap jour hands, just like me. 

Roll your hands: 1, 2, 3. 

Roll jour hands, just like me. 

Teaching Less as Well as More 

fuice time offers an opportunitj' to help children learn to observe spatial 
differences in amount. A four-y-ear-old child can be guided in observing 
what happens to the lesel of juice in a transparent pitcher when glasses arc 
filled from it. His teacher may say: "Let’s sec what happens to the amount 
of juice in the pitcher when I fill j-our glasses. Where is the juice now in 
the pitcher? That’s right, it’s up at the top. Now watch what happens: I 
pour a glass for Jane [pours it and hands it to Jane]. And a glass for Tommy 
[pours a second glass] . And a glass for Mary [pours a third glass]. Now let’s 
stop to see what happened to the amount of juice in the pitcher. Is there 
more juice? Or less? Ox just the same?" 

After the children hase observed that there is less juice in the pitcher, 
the teacher says, ‘‘Let’s try it again.” This time she marks the les-el of the 
juice with her finger, holding it there while she pours several more glasses. 
Again the children guess the amount left and then observe the new les’el 
of the liquid. TTie nett time, probably, one of the older children will mark 
the of the liquid nitb a nax petteS. Of couise, the last time it is easy 
for all the children to see that the juice has gone out of the transparent 
pitcher and to realize that the filling of the glasses has emptied the pitcher 
of its juice. 

Piaget, the French psychologist who studied the development of mathe- 
mafa'cal concepts in children by presenting them with practical problems 
(such as that of pouring liquids), reports Ihdr use of a single dimension 
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\ enation such as that between three-and-a-half-year-old Chris and four-and- 
a half-5 ear-old Mane as they rested together for a few minutes at the play- 
ground: 

MARIE How old is sour daddy, Chris? 

CHRIS 1 don’t know 
MARIE Is he tm years old? 

CHRIS {carefully conjidenng the guestion) I’m not sure, but I think so. 

Later, the teacher used a measuring tape with Marie and several of the 
older children in the group. "Do you know hosv old your mother and your 
daddy are’” she asked the children. When she thought that each of them 
had the question well in mind, she unrolled the six-foot measuring tape to 
its full length. 'Then she asked the idiildien; "How old are you?” On the 
measunng tape she showed them where the numbers four and five— that 
represented their ages— were. Then she showed them the number represent- 
ing her age, and the numbers that represented the probable ages of their 
parents. She also showed them the numbers, away out at the end of the 
tape, representing the ages of their grandparents. She thought that the 
children would get some feeling for the relative lengths of the tape and 
would enjoy using u both then and later in elementary school, when they 
would learn to read the numben on the tape. At least they could see that, 
as nursery children, they were just at the beginning of a long interval lead- 
ing to parenthood and then to grandparenthood. 

Learning the Succession of Numben 
Three-year-old Neal counts, "I, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 19 . . . ,” and runs to 
be caught in his mother’ s arms. He associates the counting with preparation 
for running and jumping. To him, this counting is a series of verbalizations. 
A football yell made up of meaningless syllables would do as svell for his 
purposes. Yet the use of the counting series prepares him for using it later 
svith real meaning. 

The wise teacher always accepts the succession of numbers in the way 
that the child says it. Usually, the child thinks of the numbers as something 
he does by himself. He takes pride in this verbalization and does it to his 
owTi satisfaction. The teacher does not correct him, although she ahvays 
uses numbers in their correct sequence hersdf. She knows that a child hears 
numbers said in correct sequence often enough to make his own corrections 
at whatever points he feels a need for them. 

Consolidating the Child’s Ability to Count 

I shoot rubberbands today,’’ said four-year-old Neal. He demonstrated 
his new skill, stretching a rubbeiband between his thumb and forefinger 
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You know, Ted, when }ou fiist came to nuisety school, >-ou were so small that 
I helped you to get a drink at the driidang fountain. Now you have grown 
so tail that you get a drink by yonisdf. 

John marches with big strides; Sally marches with little stqjs. Let’s all try 
John’s big stndes this time, and then Sally's little ones next time. 

The wise teacher often guides the children in perceiving similarities and 
differences by making such comparisons herself. For instance, when his 
teacher noticed that fout-year-old Robby said, “Get some few for mV’ and 
"I want some more few grapes,” she held up a sprig of two or three grapes 
in one hand and a bunch of grapes in the other hand and asked him: 
“Robby, do you want a few grapes or do you want many grapes?” 

Whenever she can, the teacher should use with precision the digits up to 
and including the age of the children, and sometimes she may use the 
fraction one-half. If she used other numbers, she mf^t discourage some 
children and lead them into unfavorable attitudes toward mathematics. 
She also should be careful to use numbers only when tiicy have meaning to 
the children. She may say, for instance: 

Do you know why our glasses are only half full? . . . We pick them up and 
set them down easily. 

There are more shovels if we need them. . . . Mary and Donna need shovels. 

We’ll get two more, then; one for each of you. 

Johnny, Billy, and I did not get a cooky. Will you ask Mrs. Greet for three 
more cookies, please, Susan? 

Showing ^Vhcre Numbers Are Used 
The teacher should make a point of showing the children wherever num- 
bers are used. She has a real wall clock as well as play clocks and wrist- 
watches in the school, and a calendar placed at the eye level of the chil- 
dren. She has play telephones with digits on their realistic dials. In the 
course of each school year she can guide the four- and 5ve-year-old children 
in providing a new house number for thciT playhouse. Throughout the 
year, she may use numbered boxes which have special activity equipment 
in them. Thus she provides for the children a world in which numbers are 
useful and can be seen and talked about. 

Whenever the four-year-old or five-year-old children are on a neighbor- 
hood walk, the teacher should call that attention to the use of numbers- 
For instance, on a walk through a residential area, she points out that 
each house is numbered; “Docs your house at home have a number? You 
look and see when you go home today." She mentions that house numbers 
help her in finding each of their homes when she goes to visit them. A few 
minutes later, when they see a postman de]i\'enng mail, she explains that 
he uses the house numbos in getting the ri^t letter to each house. 
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as a cntenon for comparison.*^ WTicn a pitcher w-as emptied into several 
contamers, the cluldrcn thought there was more in the several small glasses 
than there had been in the one pitcher. TTiej' also thought that there was 
less liquid when Jt was poured from a tall thin glass into a squat glass of 
larger diameter. 

Piaget also reports showing a child “two rows of sweets, one containing 
three that were spread out, and the other four that were close together, the 
first row thus being longer.” 

“Wlierc ate there more?” the adult asks Boq who is 4 jears and 7 months old. 
“Tlictc,” replies Boq, pointing to the row of 3. 

"Wliy?” inquires the adult. 

"It’s a bigger line.”** 

llic use of a single dimension at a lime can also be observed when chil- 
dren make other comparisons. For instano^ Billy— a four-year-old boy with 
a new baby brother— was interested in the size of the baby and was de- 
lighted to tdl his teacher about it. 

TXACtiER Hi, Billy. How big is that new baby of yours? 

RiLLt (earefuUy pcinU lo the copper rivet at the top of his pants pocket) 
Up to li«c. 

Billy pointed out a single comparison; namely, the relative height of the 
baby and himself. He measured theba'^ against himself. An adult might 
have noted the width or the weight of the baby, as well at its length. Four- 
year-old Billy noted only the length of the baby and espressed his observa- 
tion in terms of his own length, lie would be many months older before he 
wtiuld want to measure length in the abstract units of a measuring tape and 
have the ability to count as high as his own height of thirty or forty inches. 

Ilcalizing the limits of development in the three- and four-year-old chil- 
dren, the teacher should not e x pec t them to solve problems that are ^ond 
their level of ability. Instead, she should provide them with a variety of 
realistic problems for thdr level. She should give them every opportunity to 
nuke qiulitativc comparisons among two or three objects. For instance, 
she may say; 

nerd tlie big hall ibis morning. Can you bring us the big red ball, Tom, 
please? U'i the Uggat ball in the box of balls. 

1 m loo wide lo cnwl through that narrow- tunnd. Are vou just the right 
we lot it? 
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You know, Ted, when j'ou first came to nursery kHooI. you were so small that 
I helped )'OU to get a drink at the drinking fountain. Now you have grown 
so tall that jou get a drink by yourself. 

John matches with big strides; Sally marches with little steps. Let’s all try 
John’s big strides this time, and then Sally’s little ones next time. 

The svise teacher often guides the children in perceiving similarities and 
differences by malting such comparisons herself. For instance, when his 
teacher noticed that four-year.Qld Robby said, "Get some few for mev" and 
“I want some more few grapes,” she held up a sprig of hvo or three grapes 
in one hand and a bunch of grapes in the other hand and asked him: 
“Robby, do you want a few grapes or do you want many grapes?” 

\Vhencver she can, the teacher should use with precision the digits up to 
and including the age of the chOdien, and sometimes she may use the 
fraction one-half. If she used other number^ she might discourage some 
children and lead them into uf)favoTablc altitudes toward mathematics. 
She also should be careful to use numbers only when they have meaning to 
the children. She may say, for instance: 

Do you know why our glasses ate only half full? ■ . . We pick them up and 
set them down easily. 

There are more shovels if we need them- . . . Mary and Donna need shovels. 

We’ll get two more, then; one for each of you. 

Johnny, Billy, and I did not get a cooky. Will you ask Mis. Greet for three 
more cookies, please, Susan? 

Sbowiag tVliere Numbers Are Used 
The teacher should make a point of shovring the children wherever num- 
bers arc used. She has a real wall clock as well as play clocks and wrist- 
watches in the school, and a calendar placed at the ^e level of the chil- 
dren. She has play telephones with digits on their realistic dials. In the 
course of each school year she can guide the four- and five-year-old children 
in providing a new house number for lhar playhouse. ’Throughout the 
year, she may use numbered boxes which have special activity equipment 
in them. Thus she provides for the rdiildten a world in which numbers are 
useful and can be seen and talked about 
Whenever the four-year-old or five^eat-old children are on a neighbor- 
hood waJl^ the tacber should caD ibrir a^mtion to the use of nurohers. 
For instance, on a walk through 3 residential area, she points out that 
each house is numbered: "Does your house at home have a number? You 
look and see when you go home today.” She mentions that house numbers 
help her in finding each of their houses when she goes to visit them. A few 
minutes later, when th^f see a postman delivering mail, she explains that 
he uses the house numb«s in getting ttie ri^t lettw to each house. 
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On another day, on a walk through a residenbal area, the teacher can 
start the older children in leammg to read numbers. She points out the 
number that is a straight line, and tdls them that it is the number 1. 
“That’s the way we svnte the number 1,” she saj’S. She may also point out 
the number 0, which is wntten as a circle. She shows the children how to 
make these numbers with their fingers, a forefinger extended to make a 
1, and a forefinger meeting a thumb to make a 0. At a convenient spot, she 
takes a stick and draws a 0 and also a 1 in the sand or dirt, and encourage 
the children to make numbers too. Jn this way, she can prepare the chi - 
dren for reading numbers— an activity they will be ready for in the primary 
grades. 

At home, preschool children often leam the numbers associated wit 
their fasorite T\' programs. Neal, for instance, at three years and ten 
months of age, recognized the numbers associated with the TV channels 
presenting cartoon programs. "My brother showed me,” he said, when he 
was complimented on being able to turn the knob to Channel 5. 

In one preschool, a science minded father prepared a simple electneal 
device with three electric light bulbs, each of a different color, and 
a socket with a number next to it. He wired the dc\ice so tliat a child 
could use a separate switch to light each bulb. In this way, the child 
could illuminate the number I, the number 2, or the number 3 bulb; and 
a younger child could turn on or off either the red, the blue, or the yellow 
bulb. In all probability, playing with this electrical device helped the chd- 
dren to build number concepts as well as color concepts and facilitated 
their learning to count. 

The Concept of Subtraction 

Tlie preschool teacher also should help the children to develop the con- 
cept of subtraction. To do this, she uses the well-known game, "I, 2, 3— 
let us sec what is missing,” and plays it with the children in simplified 
form. With the threc-year-old children, she uses three closely related ob- 
jects— for instance, a red, a blue, and a yellow glass. After showing each of 
the objects and carefully discussing it with the children, she arranges the 
objects on an open surface. Then eadi child in the group cups one hand 
over each eye. While their eyes are hidden, the teacher remoses one of the 
cups and then says; “1, 2, 3— let us see what is missing.” With a small 
group of older children, she can increase the diversity or the number of the 
objects— for instance, she may try out one additional object and watch to 
see whetlier all in the group, not just the more mature children, are re- 
sponding easily to the game. 

Guiding Addition 

“I’ll take three,” says Neal, {ucking up a favorite book to add to those 
he is taking to nursery school. Neal, who is three years old, counts to three 
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easily. So far, then, he is in a familiar situation with three boohs. But when 
he gets to nursery scliool he may find that he is otrc of ses’eral children who 
have brought one or more booVa. The wise parent who helps Neal get off 
to nursery school and the wise teacher who greets him there both has’e an 
opportunity to help Neal experience the process of addition. If the three 
bmks he brought are added to those that the others brought, there will be 
lob of boohs with lots of stories to read— more stories than there is time to 
read. Thinking of this with their teacher, the children sense the cumulative 
nature of addition. As thrcc-jear-old children they are able to grasp an 
abstract concept through actual cxpcnence. 

Four-% ear-old children can go bq'ond the first qualitative abstracbons to 
quanbtabve precision with the fiisl few digib. WTien a four-year-old child 
geb into the car with another child who has brought a book, he can add to 
know that one and one makes b\x» books to be read at nursery school. This 
simple and actual experience with addibon of the first digib is one of many 
such expcnences which, all together, will give him background for arith- 
metic in school. Realizing the importance of these simple experiences, the 
teacher should capitalize on the quantitative aspect of ev eryday situations. 
She may say, for instance. 

How many stones shall we read today? Hmmy brought a story, and so did I. 

(Holds up a book in each hand) Hon- many stories^ 

Jane has her sweater on. Martha has hers on. too. So does Tom. One, b?o, 
three. Three children have their sweaten on already. 

Guiding Mathematically Gifted Children 
It has been suggested that preschool children have collections of pebbles, 
nub, shells, or other objects rvhich can be arranged and rcarran^ end- 
lessly. Essenb’ally, a collection of objeeb is a mathematical problem. How a 
child handles it may be rather staitlii^. The day that his teadier gave Neal 
(four years and three months old) ax empb- strawberry haskeb to play 
with, he surprised her by doing multiplication he had probably learned 
from his older brother or his older friends. Moving the straw-berry' baskeb 
about, he said to his teacher; "This is two times three. I show you. 1 , 2 , 3 , 
4, 5, 6— two bmes three.” Such unusual behavior is important for the 
teacher and the parents of a child to note and to record as a basis for 
effective guidance throughout bis school years. Neal’s aptitude for mathe- 
matics may become of use to the world of his day if he has suitable oppor- 
tunities for dev'doping it. 


Situations for Discussion 

A nursery- school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
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whether each course of action sn^ested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from jour own experience to justify 
\-our Slews. Suggest alternative connes of action to supplement those given. 

Situation 1 Several of the four-vcar-old children in your group lihe to 
have sugar cookies One morning, Mrs. Pratt brings a batch of sugar cookies 
for her son’s birthday party At vanoos tunes during the morning a child 
notices the plate of cookies and asks to have one. As their teacher, you should 
tell each child 

• He will have his cookie when it is time 

• The cookies belong to David and Mn. Pratt 

• Tlie cookies are for refreshment time 

• He has to wait until David has his party' 

• To forget about the cookies and go and pby 

SiTU.vTioN 2 WTien you give five-year-old Bill a large set of red plastic 
bricks to play with, he uses them for three or four minutes and then runs to 
you to come and see what he has built. It is a little house. As the teacher, 
you should 

• Admire the little house 

• Suggest building a big house 

• Give the blocks to another child to plav with 

• Talk with Bill about the door, walls, and roof of the house 
■ Ask Bill why he built such a little house 

Situation 3 You are the teacher for a three-year^ild children’s group in a 
parent-cooperative nursery group. At a mothers' meeting, the question is raised 
about teaching the children their home telephone numbers. As the teacher, 
you should 

• Point out that a senes of numbers is only nonsense syllables to a ihrce- 
year-old child 

• Encourage each mother to make up a little tune out of the family telephone 
number 

• Plan telephone experiences as part of the activities during the next few 
weeks 

• Point out that teaching a number does not mean that a child learns it 

• Avoid being either “for" or "a^nst" such teaching 

Situation 4 You have lesponribility for a kindergarten group which in- 
cludes a quiet, sweet little gjil named Mary. One evening Mary's mother 
telephones you to say, “God has taken Mary’s grandmother. Mary will not be 
at school tomorrow because wc are taking her to the funeral." As Marys 
teacher, you should 
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• Ask if >ou may take cate of Maty the next day, and have her at kinder- 
garten 

• Watch to see if Maty is afraid of “God taking me" 

• Use a measuring tape to show the dtfldten how long they have lived and 
liow long Mary's grandmother lived 

• A week later show Mary and her friends, with a measuring tape, how long 
they have lived and how long Mary’s grandmother lived 

• Mention Marv's grandmotlier only If Maty talks about her 


Current Books for Preschool Children 
Space 

Brodenck, Jessica P. Find The Way Home. Chicago; Rand McNally & Co.. 
1953. ILandmarks arc useful in finding the way home.) 

Goudey, Alice. The Day We Saw Ihe Sun Come Vp. New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1961. (Sue and her brother explore sun and shadow, day 
and night.] 

Hen|csbaugh, jane. I Live in So Afany Pieces. Chicago; Children’s Press, 
1956. (1 live in a house irt a town, m a state, in a country, in ihe tvorld.j 

Schlein, Nfiriam. Herman McGregor's World. Chicago; Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1958. (Uemian's world widened from his cnb to the s-atied 
experiences of a trip.] 

Tliajer, jane. The Pussy Who Went to the Moon. New York: Wjlliam 
Nforrow & Co., fnc., I960. (The little old man and woman went after 
their kitty on increasingly long trips.) 

WemCT, Jane. Our V^'orld. A Little Coldcn Book. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1955. [Words and frictures present simple geography con- 
cepts. Houses (1955) shows many kinds of houses in different kinds of 
places.] 


Numbers 

Kim, Ann. Two Pesos for Catalina. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co, 1962. 

jWlicn Catalina has two pesos to spend she buys shoes.} 

Langstaff, John. Oirr in the Meadow, New York: Ilarconrt, Brace 4 World, 
fnc., 1956. (Tliis Caldecott Award book is a beautiful counting book.] 
Lionni, Leo. Inch By Inch. New York: Ivan Obolensky, Inc, 1960. [Wicn 
the birds got hungry, the mrasuiing worm inched out of sight.) 

McLeod, I'mihe W. The Socn Hetnarkable Polar Hears. Boston: llooglifon 
Mifilin Company, 195-t. (A hungry polar bear increases liis nfions with 
the help of six, but only six, imaginary bears.] 

Scipiohosc, T'rancoisc. Springtime for /ctfnne-.\fflric. New York: Cliailcs 
Scribner’s Sons. 1951. IJcannc-Maric and Palapon lose Madclon, the 
white duck, but find another friend for a fourtli. Jeanne-Marie Counts 
f fer Sheep (1951) is by the same author.) 
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Slobodbn, E. The Wonderful Feast. New Yorkj Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Inc., 1955. IThe amount of food for an animal is related to its size.l 
Slobodhin, Louis. Millions, Millions, AlHIions. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1955. [The uniqueness of me — and jou — is contrasted with millions of 
other things.] 


Time 

Bimbaum, A Green E)es. New York: Capitol Publishing Company, Inc., 
1953. [At one lear 0 / age the cat rejnetnbers svbat he did in each of the 
seasons ] 

Lenski, Lois. On a Summer Day. New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 
1953 [Now It’s F«iU (1948). I Ltkc Winter (1950), Spring Is Here 
{ 1945), and this book help children build concepts about the sequence of 
the seasons each year.] 

Polib, Leo. The Gutter^ies Come. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 
(A festival is held each year when the monarch butterflies come.] 

Simon, Norma. The Daddy Days. New York: Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 
1958. (The Daddy days are Saturday and Sunday each week.] 

Slobodkin, Louis. Dinny and Danny. Neiv York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951, [In the long ago, Danny and his friend the dinosaur helped each 
other.] 

Watson, Nancy Dingman. When Is Tomonow? New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1955. [Linda and Peter enjoy the fun of today as they plan for 
tomonow.] 

Zolotow, Charlotte. Over and Over. New York: Harper & Row. Publishen, 
1957. [Each year has the same succession of holidays.} 



Developing Verbal Communication 


One ol Uie major developmental problems of the preschool child is to 
establish effective verbal communication «nth the people around him. He 
must learn the language of his home and his community. This he is well 
able to do .because he is skillful in imitation and uninhibited in practice. 
At no other period of his life will he be as ready to learn a language through 
hearing it and practicing until he imitates it as it is spoken by those around 
him. 

The nunetj- school teacher can help the children in several different 
wa)'s. For one thing, she can provide them with a clearly spoken pattern 
which is casj' to hear and imitate accurately. She should speak distinctly, 
calmly, and with only a few well-djoscn words at a time. Above all, she 
should speak pleasantly, so that the child responding to her feels appreci- 
ated, capable, and in no way criticized unhivorably. Children leam tonal 
patterns and then develop words within them, so the teacher should make 
a point of providing pleasant and happy tonal patterns for them to inutate. 

The teacher should also know' the statue of an atmosphere which favurs 
practice in verbal expression. She may suggest the use of indoor voices so 
that eveiyonc can better hear what is said, but she sliould never surest 
not talking except when it interferes with listening to what is being said. 
Then she may say, “This is listening time now. Talking time comes later, 
after our stoiy.” Often she can esreourage a shy child bj- using words or 
phrases that he has used. For instance, when his teicher Iianded Neal 
(three years and ten months old) a white balloon, he asked, “Is this soft?" 
^e responded bj' asking. "Is it soft? Let's feci it and see if it is soft-” This 
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repetition of important words that a child has used is a compliment to his 
choice of words and encourages him in further communication. 

The teacher should stimulate a child to communicate by helping him 
have vivid experiences, the kind which bubble oser into words, as well as 
into other forms of expression. She can plan each experience in terms of 
key words which will add to a child’s vocabulary and sen-e as a basis for 
learning other words. For instance, on a nature walk in the spring, one 
teacher introduced the children to the jacaranda tree which at that time 
was laden with beautiful blue blossoms. "Children,” she said, “Aren’t the 
jacaranda trees prettj! The jacaranda has such pretty blue blossoms. 
Turning to Neal, she asked, “Can jou say jacaranda? TTiat’s a big word.” 
Neal obliged by saving, "Jacaranda.” Tlien he added softly to himself: 
"Jackrabbit." Quickly the teacher helped Neal to clarify his association: 
"Yes, a jackrabbit is an animal, and a jacaranda is a tree.” By providing a 
beautiful sight and relating it to what the children already knew, the 
teacher was helping them to add to Ihcir vocabulary and to their ability to 
use language. 

Above all, the teacher should provide each child with a loving and atten- 
tive listener. Wlienever a child wishes to communicate with her as an 
individual (wiien she is not working with a group of other children), he 
should know he can have her complete attention. Furthermore, she should 
make sure that within each school day she has some direct communication 
with each child. 

Developing a Second Language 

The great facility of the preschool child in learning to communicate 
verbally makes him an apt pupil in learning a second— or even a third- 
language at the same time that he is learning his first. 

In Brazil and other American countries south of the United Stales, 
parents of European background base wanted to provide for their children 
a situation similar to that of the Middle European child, who must learn 
two or three languages in order to communicate with the people in his 
community (and, often, the people in his home). They have therefore 
furthered the development of nursery schools taught in a second language. 
For instance, in Brazil, where Portuguese is the national language, many 
parents provide an opportunity for their diildren to leam English by send- 
ing them to a nursery school which has an English-speaking teacher, or 
an opportunity to leam French 1^ sending them to a nursery school which 
has a French-speaking teacher. 

In Mexico, the American School Foundation of Monterrey offers school- 
ing in English to children who are ttiree years of age or older. Children 
who have two years of nursery school and one year of kindergarten are 
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usually ready to learn to read English in the first grade, even tliough they 
may have been speahing only Spani^ at home. Thus they are truly bi- 
lingual and malce excellent interpreters if thej- wish to punue that actis’it)’. 

The excellence o{ the language spohcn by a child depends not on the 
number of languages that he is learning but on the quahh' of the pattern 
which he has in each. If he hears cleat and correct English, he will speak 
clear and correct English. If he hears broken English, he will speak in- 
conectly. The fact that he may also be learning a language other than 
English will not affect the qualih- of English he acquires in the primary 
grades of elementary school. 

It is important, howerer, that adults help a preschool child who is learn- 
ing two or three languages to distinguish one from another. For instance, 
if an American child is sent to a Spanish-speaking nursery school, his 
mother should talk with him m English so that he associates the speaking 
of English with her. His teadier should alwap speak to him in Spanish and 
expect him to communicate with her in Spanish so that he learns to asso- 
ciate the speaking of Spanish svilh her. He then differentiates between 
using English and using Spanish as easily as he distinguishes his mother 
from his teacher. 

A child can also build place associations which help him to know when 
to use one language or another. For instance, he may learn that only Eng- 
lish is used at home, and that another language is used exclusively at school. 
When his mother comes to school, she, too, may speak the language of the 
school although she speaks another language at home. Tlic consistent asso- 
ciation of one language with a particular place or situab'on licips a child to 
separate one language from another. 

UNDERSTANDING LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

The teacher of preschool children should attempt to understand the ways 
in which thej’ communicate with other people, ^e will be more effective 
in helping them to communicate if she is aware of the nature of the process 
at different age levels and in different diildrcn. Undentanding the nature 
of their language dcstlopmcnt should make her better able to help with if, 
and especially to help with the thou^t processes which it rcs’cals. 

To understand the communications of children, the teacher can do two 
things: she can read the reports of those who have studied the process, and 
slie can validate their obscrvafimis bj- making her own obsen-arions of the 
children in her group. In these ways, one teacher of a group of tlircc-j-car* 
old children developed the foBtwing learning device: 
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Language Bc/i<inor of T/irctf-Ycar-O/d Children 


REPORTED BEHU'IOr' 

He likes to compare two obiccts 


Likes to make acquaintance wlh new 
words [of] phonetic no\-clt>'. 
Uses words wath more confidence and 
with intelligent inflection. 


May not oscrcome infantile articula- 
tions until the age of four or 
Soliloquizes and dramatizes, combin- 
ing actions and words. 


Creates dramatic situations to test 
out and to apply his words. 


Extends the range and depth of his 
command of language. 


ODSERVED BCHWIOR 

MARI {<0 her mother on the day that 
fane’s mofher furnished refresh- 
ments that Afen liked) She’s a 
better cooker than you are. 

NED (showing off a mn*’ shirt) I’m 
sweating. It’s a sweat shirt. 

(Neat and I recall play on the pink 
concrete animal at the park) 

I Hosv is our friend the pink 
dinosaur? 

N'EAL Different kind of dinosaur. 
I Is il a different kind of dino- 
saur? 

NEAL Anlcater 

KiMMv 1 lob [b'cl you bceuz you 
smiwo [smile] all da time. 

MARILYN {filling soft plostic milk 
bottle with wafer) I’m going to 
get rwler in my bottle. {Fill* bottle 
and goes to sandbox. Starts filling 
the bottle with sand) I filling the 
water. (Puls in seseral shovelfuls 
of sand) 1 finished. 

As reported at mothers’ meeting: 
Don will talk quite noisily in a 
small group and brag a bit as is the 
custom, especially about the fine 
toys he has at home. 

BRUCE (tahbing about a proposed trip 
to the alh'gator farm) Except first 
we’re not going for a long days. 


After looking for speech siluations similar to those described in books, 
the teacher found that she was also observing behavior that she had not 
seen described. For instance, she observed that three-year-old Allison 
seemed to take on language phrases used frctiuently by her mother and to 
use these in her own way. Having heard “I can’t stand it!” and also ‘‘I 
don t understand it” in situations of considerable emotional disturbance, 
'Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, Cldld Development (New York: Harper i Row, 
Publishers, 1949), p. 203. Verbal behavior of four->ear-old children is discussed on 
pp. 25-26 and 225-28. 
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she associated both expressions with not Jiting a situation. At nurser}’ 
school, then, she expressed her dissatis^ction with not getting juice as 
soon as other children did by saj-in^ “I can't understand itJ” 

Noticing Allison's use of phuses used her mother, the teacher watched 
for other examples of such behavior. One day, when she was concluding 
the nurser)’ school session, she said, “We're finished with our play now." 
hfariljTi, standing near her, responded as she remembered hearing her 
mother respond on leasing a party: she put together seseral polite phrases 
of her mover’s by sajing, “I don't care so any mote.” 

The teacher extended her obsen’ations regarding the ways in which chil- 
dren imitate the language used by those around them. She noted that a 
thrce-ycarold child sometimes murmurs to himself the last phrase spoken 
by another child leaving a paiallel-play situation. Because she also noticed 
that a child would sometimes repeat a parting remark of her own, she 
decided to use a key rvord if possible in her departing remarks to children. 

The teacher also observed that the more creative children in her group 
enjoyed making up words of their own— especially words that were inter- 
esting phonetically. Thtee-year-old Marilyn, playing doctor with her dolly, 
said, “Here, take your medicine, Kickee-l^y," and four-year-old Susan 
created the greeting: “Hi, Poopoo Face." 

As she obsCTN-ed and recorded language used by the children in her group, 
the teacher became curious about what others had observed concerning 
children’s language. She read Paiget’s report. The Longuegc and Thought 
of the Child* and became more aware of agc-les-el differences such as 
those she observed between five-year-old Stanley and three-year-old Neal 
when they were playing with a puppet; 

STANLEY {taking the nibber head off the puppet and pressing it against his 
cheek) Look. This sticks to my cheek. 

■ADULT Yes. It's made of robber and sticks hke a suction cup. 

NEAL (squeezing the puppet head against his check) Look! Sticks! lake it) 

By the end of the school year, the teacher was able to prepare a report 
about each child on the basis of the observations she had made during the 
year; for instance: 

Bobby lo^es to joke with Dan. He tries to make jokes himself and laughs 
fteart?7j’ at Dsn’s witticisms. Bobb }’ « madtibited in expressing himself vtith 
his schoolmates. Hell cry loudly when enraged and laugh just as loudly 
(almost) when happy with his friends. He has no shyness and never has had 
since he am'ved so far as I have been able to observe. He is happy a good deal 
and a great giggler, life is mostly a lot of laughs to him. 

* Jean Piaget, The Lmguage end Thought of the Child (New York: H. NVolff Book 
Manufactnnng Company, 1955). 
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Bobby talks to me sometimes as if his mother had wound him up before 
school He IS often eager to cateh us all up on his private life and talks in his 
slow, distinct way about cunent events at home, interrupting anyone when he 
has something to say. He was almost three when he entered in the fall and, 
like some others of our younger children, his timing in sharing circle falls a 
little short of soaety’s presenbed standards. But we all love him dearly and his 
spontaneity is mighty wholesome The social graces will come in good time. 

Preschool Communication Is Piimaiily Nonverbal 
A brief observahon of three-year-old children playing at nuncry school 
IS sufficient to demonstrate how much communication is nonverbal. For 
instance, three-year-old Butchie runs out of the playhouse, clutching a pan 
close to himself. At his heels comes three-year-old Russell, intent on re- 
tneving the pan. When he sees a book lying in a wagon, he snatches it up 
and continues the chase. As soon as he gels within range of Butchie, Russell 
throws the book at him. Butchie stops short and starts crying. Tlie nearest 
adult puts an arm around each boy and brings tlic communication up to 
the verbal level. 

Even at four and five yean of age, a diild’s behavior may be mostly 
overt, with a minimum of verbal communication. Neal, at four-and-one- 
half years, carried on a delightful play of changing hats, wearing one and 
making a tour of the school, then changing to another hat for his next 
tour. In eight changes of hat, he found it necessary to communicate with 
the teacher only twice, although she admired liis liat each time and made 
some comment about it. One of his statements was an explanation: “I 
take off hats.” "nic other statement came at the end of his hat-changing, 
when his teacher was trying to find out what hat he might be wearing— 
perhaps an invisible one? 

TEACHER Where's your hat? 

NEAL No. 

TEACHER What hat arc yon wraring this time? 

NEAL 1 dropped it off. 

TEACHER I sec. You ate wearing no hat ihb time. 

Conversation with Activity 

Conversation is an int^ral part of a child's activity. For instance, some 
children were playing on the swin^. One three-and-a-half-year-old leaned 
against the chains that held the swing and wiggled his extended arms say- 
ing, Took what I can do." “I need a push,” said one four-year-old child. 
1 need a push up to the sky,” said another four-year-old. They were echoed 
by a three-year-old child saying also: "I need a push.” Both the three- and 
the four year-old children took up the diant: ‘T need a push." The chant 
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died do\vn presently as the teacher w«nt from saving to swing, helping each 
child to s\\ing up higher. 

The four-and-a-half-) ear-old children, while swinging, were able at the 
same time to exchange infonnation unrelated to their swinging. Billy 
noticed the gun that had slif^jed out of Jeny’s holster and said slowly, 
"Somebody dropped a gun." Jerry continued swinging while he absorbed 
Bfllj'’s remarlc and, after an interval, responded to it by saying just as 
slowly, "It’s my gun.” Tlie deliberate pace of the boys' convenation was in 
contrast to the speed of adult convenation during activity, and was in 
keeping with their age IctcI. 

TT)C thrce-ycar-old children rcv'caled their age level by limiting their con- 
senation to comments related to their actions and to imitative comments. 
For the most part they enjoyed the swinging and did not participate in the 
verbal exchange. When the four-j'ear-old children started to leave the 
swings, the Uirce-year-olds followed suit, repeating what the older ones had 
said; "I want to get off.” Four-jear-oM Billy was one of the last to leave. 
As the teacher helped him out of lire swing so he svould miss the puddle 
underneath it, he confided: ‘‘I heard the rain last night,” and was pleased 
with his teacher's appreciative response. Thrce-ycar-old June followed tlic 
lead of the four-ytar-old. As the teacher helped her out of the swing, she 
said, "I heard the tain tonight.” 


IVorting next to ethers at a t<d>Je leads into conversetion. 
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Repetition of a word or phrase within a sentence occurs so frequently 
among preschool children that teachers arc not often aware of it unless 
they are particularly obsers-ant. Neal’s teacher was observing his group one 
day when Neal was almost four yean old. Slic noticed that he got quite 
excited about his accomplishment in blowing up a balloon the way five- 
year-old Susan did. Then she realized that the evidence of Neal’s excite- 
ment was his slipping back into the repetition which characterizes early 
communication and communication witli new or difficult words. The words 
Neal used were not difficult words for him at his age, but the emotional 
involvement in his success made him use them as if they’ were: 

NEAL (excited about blowing u/> hh balloon) 1 did this. I did this, I did 
this a little while. I did this, I did this. Susan. I did this, I did this a 
little while. 

SUSAN I know. 

Confusion with Pronouns 

By repeating phrases they hear, children do surprisingly well with many 
words. Pronouns, howcs'cr, are one of the more difficult parts of the lan- 
guage. The pronoun I is usually learned first because children are highly 
egocentric. But correct usage of the different cases of the pronouns Is not 
to be expected from a nunery school group. Four-year-old Rob, for instance, 
commented on his difficulty in hammering a nail in straight by saying, 
"I bent she again." 

When Marilyn was three-and-onc-half years old, she used the pronoun 
I— but svithout differentiating it from the other pronouns. Her egocentrism 
suited in confusion about her birthday. Marilyn’s mother told Marilyn: 
Today is my birthday.” Marilyn was completely delighted and repealed 
just what her mother had said: “Today is my birthday.’’ When Marilyn 
visited a restaurant with her mother later in the day, she continued telling 
everyone: “Today is my birthday.” 'TIjc waitress responded to Marilyn’s 
statement by bringing, with dessert, a birthday cake with a candle on it. 
Not until they talked together the next day was her mother able to 
straighten out the confusion in Marilyn's mind to the point where Marilyn 
belatedly wished her mother 3 happy birthday. Marilyn will be much older 
before she undentands and uses pronouns with clarity and precision. 


HELPING A CHILD COMMUNICATE 

"nie nursery school supplements flie home by providing the child with 
loving, sympathetic adults who are interested in whatever he has to say 
at whatever time he wishes to say it. 'The teacher routinely does several 



Aj each child arrives, netv adulU help him find his name on the tree. 


things to maVe sure tliat CN'cn a shy or a nonverbal child has an opportunity 
to talk. Tlicse include 

• Prodding a daily opportunitj’ to tell the teacher about matters of im- ' 
poTtance to him 

• Scheduling an opportunity for him to show his school to his parents 

• Pronding regular opportunities for him to talk u-ith an assistant teacher 
who takes an interest in him 

The preschool group should proWde enough adults to give each child 
the talking opportunities he needs. A major weakness of a one- or two-adult 
preschool group is that only a fc'v of the more aggressive children wfll have 
regular opportunities for communicatnig their ideas to ihdr belored 
teacher. Esory school should harx an ample supply of good listeners in the 
form of parents, grandparents, teacher assistants, or student participants. 

A nursery group or kindergarten should afford the cliild not only an oppor- 
tunity to talk with other children (at a rclathdy losv IcntI of conseisalion), 
but also an opportunit)' to talk sWth adults ttamed to listen undentand- 





A puzxic ntay occorion o tete^-tele. 


ingly. Only in thu way can children have adequate opportunity for dev’cl- 
oping their ability to talk. 

Preschool children form deSnile ideas before they are able to communi- 
cate them. Teachers who realize this help the children with their com- 
munication problem and thus aid not only their \'erbal progress but also 
their emotional development. A child who is helped to communicate his 
thoughts feels the importance of his ideas and of himself. 

The Sunday morning that threc-and-one-half-jear-old Neal accompanied 
his mother— a kindergarten teacher— to class, he happily joined the other 
children in making stars to hang from the ceiling and green trees to pin to 
the display board. \Vlien his star was finished, his mother asked him where 
he wanted it put. “On the tree,” he said. So she pinned it at the top of a 
tree on the display board. Neal bunt into tears and cried loudly, 
kicking and shrieking out at anyone who came near him. Removing the 
star, his mother tried again to find out where he wanted it. "Do you want 
It on the ceiling with the other stars?” she asked, putting it there. Neal’s 
crying rantinued. "Maybe you want to keep it?" she suggested. More 
crying. "Do you want the star on a tree?" she asked. Neal started calming 
down as his understanding mother fastened his star on a tree. "Do sou 
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want the star on the ceiling?’’ she continued. When she put the star, with 
its tree atbclied, among the others on the ceiling, a smile of satisfaction 
came to Neal’s face. 

A less patient or less ingenious teadier might have gisen up trying to 
understand Neal and would have left him fnistratcd and disturbed by his 
inadequacy. But his mother calmly persisted in undcntanding what Neal 
w’anted and succeeded in making his experience complete and satisfying. 
Furthermore, by lettiiig Neal communicate his idea, she encouraged bis 
creativity in developing an out-of-thc-ordinary arrangement. At no point 
did she evaluate his idea; she only encouraged his expression of it. If Neal 
wanted to attach trees to slan instead of attaching stats to trees, she 
accepted his unusual idea as readily as if it were a commonplace. 

Hints for Adult listeners 

The adult listener in a preschool group can function in several wajs. For 
one thing, she is a captist listener svho enjoys being with the children. As 
such, she should be a permissive kind of person who accepts what children 
say, in the way they say it. She should not try to conect what they say 
because she might inhibit their saying it. 'The imitation through which 
thc)' learn will gradually make their imperfect language more and more 
grammatically correct. She therefore should be willing to base thc children 
speak in whatever way they wish. Thc children enjoy talking with such a 
listener, but they should feel no compulsion to talk wit!) her. They must be 
free to continue or discontinue a conversation as they wish. 

N£D (pulling tiring cut of his pocket) 1 sure have a lot of string in my 
pocket. 

ADULT (smiling and interesled) Ha>c you? 

VEo Yah. 

^Vhcn an adult listener is accepted and loved by the children, they con- 
tinue to be relaxed and absorbed in what they arc doing even whde she 
moves among them. For instance, she can walk by the table where children 
are biu)’ with books, crayons on paper, or puzzles. As she exchairges smiles 
with each child, she often exchanges comments, too. A girl may look up 
from her crayoning and say, ‘Tm making Ibis and Ipointing to a puzzle] 
tlicn ni do that.” Or a boy may sit back in his chair for a moment to ad- 
mire the puzzle he has just completed to Ms ow-n satisfaction: “Looka 
that!" 

An adult listener should avoid making evaluative remarks which might 
irrhibit the children in their speaking. She should issue wcll-dcsctvcd praise 
when it is appropriate, but she should asuid being negatively critical. For 
instance, when a child has assembled thc pieces of a puzzle, she should be 
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pleased with the rcsult-wliether the puzzle is completed or not. She should 
avoid sa>ing: “Aren’t >ou going to finish it?” or: “You certainly §03^°"® 
in a hun}-,’’ or: “This piece isn't quite right." But she may say: Inats 
fine,” and ask: “Would you like to play outside now?” 

An adult listener needs to keep in mind the differences in cgocentnsrn 
associated with differences in age level. Wien a three-ycar-old child u 
disconcerted by her appearance, she should know that his reaction may 
caused primanly by the nature of the child at a particular age. She should 
not take the matter personally. A three-ycar-old child is interested priman y 
in his own mother. On suddenly seeing someone clsc’s mother, he is apt to 
cry, “I want my mommy!” 

Neal, when he was almost four years old, discovered that he could get a 
response from an adult by saying, "Hi, dummy,” or "Hi, dodo. By rnaking 
a common label for individuals in this way, the four-year-old child is able 
to communicate with grownups on a pcrson-to-pcrson basis. Thus the ego- 
centrism of preschool children gradually dcselops into an increasing interest 
in the individuals around them. 

THRBB-YEAn-OLD (goin| or crying) 1 want my mommy! 

FOUR-YBAn-OLD Hi, dumb dodot You know what? (or other direct con- 
versation) 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD (Settling irtfo <1 choiT ncxt to thc grownup) I know you. 
You’re Susan’s mommy. 

Listening to Individual Reports 

Each morning the teacher should listen to what the children have to tell 
her about their experiences at home. She has prepared thc room and 
planned the activities before the first children arrive. Thus she is ready to 
give each child her full attention as a means of encouraging him to talk 
with her. Her interest helps him to recall thc happenings of the day before 
and to communicate his thoughts about them. Furthermore, the oppor- 
tunity to talk when he first arrives encourages thc child to start expressing 
himself. He thinks of school as a place where he can talk with people. 

When he was neatly four yean old, Neal delighted his teacher by com- 
ing in one morning and— for the fint time— bubbling over with something 
to say: “You know what? Our windows arc real clean. We can see real 
better." The teacher shared his enthusiasm: “Your windows are really 
clean! You can see better when windows are clean.” As another child came 
in, Neal went on his way, pleased with telling about the windows and 
muttering, “See better, can sec better.” He felt he had chosen the right 
words for telling about what had hajqieaed. 

In a school in which the adults are always ready to listen to what a child 
has to say, the children feel free to report what they observe. And, by doing 
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so, the>' gain facility in expressing themselves. For instance, one day on 
the plajground, four-yeat-old Bifly tamed to his teacher to say, sniffing 
the air: "I ’tnell weiners.” His teacher sniffed thoughtfully. “^Vhy, I smell 
them, too,” she said. “Maybe someone is coohing them for lunch.” Billy 
and his teacher exchanged smiles of mutual appreciation, and Billy went 
on to another activity. 

Sho^^ing Mother Around School 

Teachers and mothers know that children act differently on the dajs 
that Mother comes to school. The teacher therefore uses those days as an 
opportunity for the child to show off in desirable ways. She may say, “Nor- 
man, would you like to show your mother where you like to play?” Four- 
and-onc-half-year-old Norman needs no further persuasion to show his 
mother the piece of equipment that captivates his interest: a house 
approached by a ladder and adjacent to a pole for sliding down. He starts 
talking at once. 

NORMAX (puffing Au mother ofong (o the tree house) I want to show you 
this. You can climb up there. (Cfimhs up the ladder and runs over 
la the pole) Want to see me go down fast? (Goes down svithout 
Hvn'ting for an ansuvf. He then picks up a toy fire engine ttear the base 
of the ladder, and starts back up the ladder with the toy in his hand) 

MOTJisR ril hand the car up to you. You need both hands for climbing a 
ladder, you know. 

NORMAN (climbing) I don't need twt) hands to climb. (Again runs over 
to the pole) Want me to go down fast? Or slow? 

MOTHER Can you slop on your way down? 

NORMAN (sliding doivn the pole without stopping) I didn’t make it stop. 
(Chmbs the ladder, runs across to the pole, and slides don7i, stopping 
in the middle for a moment) Sec? I slopped. (On the next climb, he 
stops before sliding dowTi the pole to ask a question) Want to see me 
go down fast? 

RioniER Okay. 

NORMAN (sliding down fast) Do you want to come up here? 

(When his mother hesitates, Norman urges her to come up by telling her H 
will only take a minute. His mother climbs up the ladder so that she can see 
easily into the house) 

NORMAN (pointing out the vanous features of the tree house) See, these 
can come ofl. Sec that «ind thing? (hfahing it fuirl) You ha\-c to 
make it go. (Pointing to each of the five windans) Window, window, 
window, window, wi'ndow. Sec, this k tlic door. Door, door. (Pointing 
la the ladder) Tins is to climb up (pointing to the pole) and go down. 
(Starling imapnative play} It's » firdiousc up here. Down goes the 
fireman. (IJc slides down the pole, runs over to the merry-go-round 
nearby, and starts mating it go around. He imitates a siren) Somelimei 
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we make it slow and sometimes we make it fast. Want me to come 
back to turn on the belt again? (Gc/j off the meny-go-TOund and climbs 
the ladder to the treehouse. tie then slides dmm the pole and returns 
to the merry-go-round) Ttiis is onr fire engine. Want me to make the 
fire engine go’ (Gets on the merry-go-round and starts it turning) 
(When his mother starts to move auuv. Norman leaves the fireman play and 
goes back to hts onginet play) 

WORMAN Want to see me slide down the pole again’ 

MOTHER Okas. Then 1 must go and get the juice ready- 
NORMAN (Chmhs the ladder and slides doMTi the pole) Then I ha\-e to get 
up again and close the door. (Climbs the ladder and slides down the 
pole again. Clutches his trousers) Excntimc 1 come down my pants 
get unsnapped. 

(His mother laughs. Norman fixes the snaps on hts pants and goes up the 
ladder again) 

HORMAH (tolfcmg from the tree house) Tlvis lime I’ll go do \t slow. (Slides 
doim the ^e slouly; then, as ktt mother turns away, Noman follows 
her) 

By having his mother at nursery school, Noiman had an opportunity for 
language expression such as he did not often have. His entire conversation 
was directed toward his mother. WTicn he was sure of her attention, he 
entered into dramatic play about being a fireman. But when his mother 
began to edge away, he ga\-e her more direct attention in an attempt to 
keep her interest His conversation with her throughout the incident u’as 
piitnarily egocentric and was inddental to his going up the ladder and 
down the pole again and again. Norman’s conversation can be described 
as a monologue punctuated by an occasional exchange of thought with an 
adult. 

Regular Opportunity for TaOdug with an Adult 

Three-year-old Neal found it easy to let his five-j ear-old brother do the 
talking with adults whenever the two boys were together. But by himself at 
nursery school, Neal had opportunity to talk with an adult who was 
especially interested in him. This adult was an appreciative audience for 
whatever Neal had to say. In September, communication between the two 
often consisted of nothing but a smile on Neal’s part followed by interest 
in whatever the adult shared with hiiru Throughout the fall months his 
comiimnication was limited to a sentence or twxi. For instance: "I saw lots 
of lights last night was his report, about seeing the lighted Christmas 
trees m neighborhood windows. 

One morning in January, when Neal was three years and ten months old, 
he initiated a conversation about the zoo, although the zoo had not been 
discussed either m his home or at nursery school for several weeks. 
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NEAL ^Ve went to the zoo before. 

ABOLT Did jou? 

NEAL We went once. We saw a monkev, a baby monkey. 

ADULT How big was it? Can you show me? 

(Ned mes both hands to show the size of the monfccy) 

ADULT Oh, that was really small. 

NEAL The mommy was this Wg. (Uses both hands to measure carefully) 
ADULT Did the mommv camr the babv' around, or did she let it just rest? 
f^AL She earned It. 

ADULT How did she cany it? 

NEAL Under it 

(The convenahon continues vitk stnular discussion about seeing the lion fed) 
NE.AL I slept in the car. 

ADULT That*s a good idea to sleep in the car. Then you wake up and 
start seeing the animals when you get there. 

(Ned nods his head) 

WTien Neal returned home frorn nursery school that morning, he told 
his mother— with pride— about his conversabon with his adult friend. He 
pointed out that he ought to have told her about the rattlesnake also. "You 
can mention it the next time you talk about the 200,'* his mother reassured 
him. "I’m sure she enjoyed your telling her about your trip.” Neal nodded 
as he went happily to other aSain. He had good reason to be happy with 
his awareness of a new skill: the ability to tell a grow-nup fnend what he 
had experienced. 

Helping the Child ^^^10 Docs Not Talk 
Joe was a child who did not talk in the nursery group. He knesv liow to 
talk, but he did not talk. For hvo yean he attended the parent-cooperathe 
nursery school which his older suter (who had talked) and his older 
brother (who had not) had attended. WTien he was leasing the noneiy 
group, his school career was discussed briefly at the mothers’ mccb'ng aj 
follows; 

TEACHER At the first of the jTar Joe did not iTrbalizc in the group 
cussions. I felt that he was not ready to talk. During the yTar be |jg, 
interested himself in all the other actnitics of our nursery sdiool. We 
all like foe. 

Brian’s mother In the car pool |oc talks with Brian — until ux: ^ 

the other children. ^ 

joe’s mother He likes B3h, too, acid had him come for lunch Ij-t jj]] 
but I didn’t hear him say a word to Billy. ' 

billt’s mother (laughing) Then he came for lunch with Billy snj a j >• 
ay 3 word. Esetybody else at the party talked and had a ” 

joe’s mother The nest time he had Billy come for lunch. } 
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there was no point in having Billy come if he wasn’t going to talk with 
him. So he did talk with him that time. 

Brian's mother It seems to me that everyone else answers for him. He 
doesn’t liave to talk. 

jean’s mother We all take it for granted that he doesn’t talk, so he 
doesn’t. 

mart’s mother Don't you think he gains importance by not talking? I 
know Mary admires his not talking — she talks so much. 
joe’s mother I took him with me to a meeting the other day. The women 
gave him cookies to try to get him to talk. 
billy’s mother He’s very affectionate. I often have Billy on one knee 
and Joe on the other. 

This conversation desenbes a boy who, at home, has a motlier, an older 
sister, and an older brother to talk for him; and, in the nursery group, has 
others who talk for him. He has no particular incentive for talking. But he 
does have incentive for not talking. He has the role of a nontalker to live 
up to. He gets attention by not talking, and he does not know whether or 
not he might lose that attention if he were to begin talking. 

The next fall, his kindergarten teacher realized that Joe needed to have 
a new role created for him and that he needed help with talking as he 
ventured into his new role. She had the kindergarten group thoroughly 
undentand that 

• Joe is going to talk more and more because he is now ready to talk 

■ Joe needs opportunities for talking for himself~until now he has not 
had much practice in talking 

The teacher also had the other children understand their role in playing 
with their good friend: 

• No one talks for Joe. He can talk for himself. 

• We listen while Joe gets ready and talks. 

In these ways the teaeher and the children helped Joe to communieate 
With other people. 

Simplicity Aids Communication 

Adults who work with young chfldien quickly learn to talk to them as 
simply as possible. They come to undentand the point of view of children 
like Susan who said: 

SUSAN I wanna play. 

ADULT You may go outside if you wish to play. 
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Wien CN'Ciy child in a group is eager to say something, the teacher can 
help them in learning how to taie turns. Pint, she helps them to become 
ass’arc of the problem: “\Vlien we all talk, wc can’t hear anjune." Then 
she presents a plan to solve the problem: "Wc can take turns talking just 
as we take turns going down the slide. Let’s do it this way. \\Ticn you have 
something to say, you raise jour hand and I’ll call on you when it’s yxnii 
turn.” 

By imitation, the children easily Icam to raise their hands when tliey 
have something to say. But learning to w-ait for a turn takes longer. Each 
day the teacher must pleasantly help the children to remember to take 
turns She may say, “1 think Brace is nett” or “Jimmy raised his hand 
first, so it's his turn ” 

\\Tien group discussions arc made a routine part of ev ery day at school, 
children gradually leam how to participate in them. For instance, on the 
first school morning after Christmas wcation, one teacher gathered to- 
gether a small group of three- and four-year-olds to talk about their pres- 
ents. Each child was to have a turn to tell what he got for Christmas. 

"I got a cowboy hat’’ 

“I got a tractor." 

"1 got a tractor too," said the three-year-old sitting in tlic next chair. 


A brief talking time eon use models as well as flannel boards, picture 
books, and dramatizations. 
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"Do you know wl.al 7 " asked a thn»and-OTC-taI! year-oW boy. "I got 

” "DoTou know svhal my brother got for Christmas 7 " a*ed 
half-yeawld Jerry, a middle child in a famdy of three children. A traml 

“ go’'t a mX'-’saW ihe last member of the group, concluding the chih 
dren’s discussion. 

Verbal Expressions of Aggression 

Grownups guide children in learning to erptess their feelings of aggres- 
sion me bitfng, hitting, and kicking svhich accompany the ang^ cry of 
he frastrated child are gradually replaced by aaeplable physical outlets 
Ls emotions such as 

“TOr™l”r^S pres'eW^hM^^ “ 

svitn inore maiu ^ ^ IJV-^ that which occurred one day 

*?r "SI MuU rS:^nSyttcrn“o 

a verbal exchange among tlie ttirce cti 
Ned, could release their feelings further: 

NEAi. (to Ned. en onloofcer m (he c«rJ,er push, ng) Do you hkc Susan? 

NED I don’t like Susan. Do you like Susatr? 

NEAL (after (hmfcmg) ^ ..qu to the beach. But now I’m not. 

rmly IslU » take me. fit take Stanley and Neal, and 

susar“i-m going to play with Mane. You can’t. 

::i ?;-sL?nT "&v p» -p 

SUSAN Okay. 

A C Id* ^It-anlcv and Susan are leaders of the children. Stanley 

As ^'’^,?f^g,pedally for Ned. who likes to have Stanley’s 

exerts a quiet leadersh Ned sides in wth his friend, 

approval (for S^n. Neal, however, although he was 

Neal, and wprKS^hosb 

the one who had been p . Stanley.” All four children are 

“When I’m big. I’ll ^ ^ bally instead of bursting 

sufficiently mature to express uiw agres g 

into tears or taking negative acbon. 
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PREVENTING SPEECH DISORDERS 


Since children are in the process of learning to speak their native tongue 
during their entire preschool period, any apparent speech defect they may 
have is only evidence of incomplete learning. When such a defect is 
marked, however, the child should be examined by a physician. If there 
IS no underlying physical defect, the child should be placed in a nursery 
group or kindergarten with a teacher who is especially effective in guiding 
the speech development of children. Such a teacher not only furnishes the 
child with her example of a clear pattern of speech and helps him with 
difficult speech sounds, but she also displays much warmth and love so 
that it IS not necessary for him to strive for attention. 

Difficulties m learning to talk are not apt to occur in homes where adult 
speech patterns are adequate and where loving care is given to a child 
according to his needs. Tlie teacher, therefore, should encourage each 
parent to spend at least half an hour a day-^and preferably a full hour- 
in doing whatever the child wishes her to do. Many parents are engrossed 
with other activities, such as housekeeping or shopping, so their child 
needs a period in which he is the center of attention. Many a parent 
makes all the decisions and gives all the orders. The child needs a parent 
who also lets the child play such an ego*bui1ding role. Being queen or king 
for an hour enables a girl or boy to pin the self-confidence needed in 
learning the difficult problem of talking like adults around them. 

Even if the child s home situation does not give him much opportunity 
for developing self confidence, his school situation can, The teacher should 
encourage each child to choose the activities he likes, and she should 
praise his accomplishments as they occur. Above all, the teacher should 
make herself available as a loving penon who responds to the child when- 
ever he needs her. 

Furthermore, a child who is free from physical defect and feels secure 
m being loved will develop clear speech as rapidly as he is ready to do so. 
His teacher may reassure his parents by saying, “He will pronounce his s 
sounds clearly when he is ready.” This confidence in the child and in his 
CTentual success in speaking well carries over into all teacher relations with 
both parents and child, and bolstcn the confidence of all three. 


Stuttering and Cluttering 

Many children shittcr or have clnltered speech at some period during 
Iheir FOchoo eapenence. The Doctors Balwin have discussed the nature 
of such difficulties: 


known to occur among primitire peoples. 
Although stutteren show no specific personality pattL. certain cLracter- 
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jstics such 3 $ timidity, fear of othff^ children and of new schools and teachers, 
sleep distutbanccs, and compul$i\-c bchasiof lecur frequently. The children are 
often more restricted and rigid than nonstutlerers. . . . 

. . . Repetition of syllables and words is normal m young children. A 
by Brown of over 200 noirinal preschool children showed that e\ery 
one of them had repetitions in bis speech. Both Dans and Fischer found that 
one out of csery four words of the entire speech output of children between 
2 and 4 years was repetition. The usual type of repetition is of words "^fothe^, 
mother, may I base, may 1 has'C, some chocolate?” . . . Normal repetition mav 
be mistakenly interpreted as stuttering and lead to unwananted parental 
concern. As a result the child, in a vain effort to improve his speech, becomes 
tense and anrious, which, in turn, increases the frequency and duration of h»s 
nonfluencies. In a study of a large group of children, about 40 per cent 
stopped their stuttering symptoms before school age. According to some 
authors these children wxmld haw been considered mainlv or exclusisely clut- 
terers, rather than stutterers. 

Behveen 2 and 4 years of age, when progress in speech is rapid, the child 
is called upon to make many new adjustments. He is expected to curb his 
rapidly emerging desires and abilities, he is being toilet trained, and so on. 
Often, at this age, he has a nesv sibling and both jealousy and anxiety disturb 
him. Children with poor neuromusculat speech equipment show their emo- 
tional discomfort by stuttering, whereas others, of different constitution, vomit 
or hast temper tantrums.* 

Realizing the nature of the stuttering and clulfering defects and the 
conditions usually associated with them, the nursery teacher should make 
eveiy effort to help the children in whom these tendencies occur. She 
should watch carefully to scie if the children in the nursery group are sub- 
jected to any os'Crexpectations or other pressures which can be r^uced or 
removed, 01 if they need more loving attention. Perhaps a child would like 
to have his midmoming refreshments brought to him at play instead of hav- 
ing to join the group. Or perhaps be would welcome more attention from 
a favorite adult while he chooses among different play activities. In every 
way possible, the teacher should attempt to keep the stuttering period as 
short as possible in order to avoid the formation of a habit which may be 
difficult to lose later in school or in life. 

Incessant Talking 

The parent who said, “First I thought she would never learn to talk. 
Now I think she will never learn to stop talking,” was the mother of a 
child who, for a time, became an incessant talker. The Doctors Bakwin 
describe this disorder 3 $ follows; 

» Hany Bakwin and Ruth M. Bakwin, Omod Mancgement of Behevior Disordert 
in Children (PhiUdelphia: W. B. Saonden Co . 195J). pp. 304-30S. 
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Incessant talking is most common betneen the ages of three and 6vc. 
Ordinanly, it is the accompaniment of natnial inquisitiveness. This is desirable 
and should be encouraged . . . Sometimes incessant talking is used to gain 
attention. Treatment here is directed toward the cause of the excessive need 
for attention.^ 


A ylkative child fits into the group >-eiy easily and readily as long as the 
children are free to choose their own activities. But in a teacher<entered 
group acbvity, the talkative child and the teacher may seem to he com- 
peting for the attention of the group. Realizing this, the teacher should 
keep such situations to a minimum and help the talkative child to learn 
w len it IS appropriate to talk and when it is appropriate to listen. 


Retardation in Speech 

Children with a developmental retardation in speech are usually able to 
^ years. . . . Lad: of opportunity for speech is sometimes the 
* of doljycd speech, h orphan asjrlnms or hospitals, where opportonity lor 
“1* »» '““'i speech may be coo- 
t!me ' ^ •'='l“i'“i, may cortHmie to he mfantile (or a 1005 


v"’’ ■> reta'drf, she should 

Zul,?*'' “ u' * >'““"8“ cl>M. helping him to leam 

mourif '’y **" '■’ildien in his 

S a. ”> ‘h' icaeher must he paUent as well as 

loving as she observes his gradual mastery o( speech. 

Difficult Sounds 

so^’re’^th, »»“>d! (or preschool children to say, and 

so arc the sib, (ant sounds the Bahvins menlion; 


sounds to inaster^nd^^inMf. among the most diEcult speech 

last sounds to be enunciated Si °Ahr”’iI ’’"''"P'"'"*- "" 

from the beginnine. it is not '•X- Although many cluldten speak clearly 

the sibilanSncotTMIy. This niS”iSl “ ^ X^'s >" f“"” 

is present. . . dose no concern unless an organic defect 

corrccti^'g the child*' Pi^sc*^fw*** correctly, . , . should avoid 

criticism of failuS to effort than 


‘ tbid., p. 309. 

* p. 308. 

* fWif, pp. 308-309 
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The teacher who knows which sounds are difficult makes a point of pro- 
noundng them clearly herself and provides opportunities for the children 
to say them. For instance, on a day when she feels she can tolerate noise, 
she may provide each child with a whistle. Pronounang her s sounds 
distinctly, she introduces them both to the word whistle and to the whistles 
themselves. She may say, "We’re going to be noisemakers for a while today. 
I have a whistle for each of you. You can play with your whistle for a 
while. Then we will put it away onbl you arc ready to go home. You may 
each have a whistle to take home." As she passes out the whistles, she says 
clearly to each child: "A whistle for you.” While the children are playing 
svith their whistles, she finds occasion to ask each child; ‘‘Do you like your 
whistle?” Her stress on the word usually leads each child to say the word 
himself, imitating her pronundation. Even a non-English-speaking child 
of three and one half years can team to pronounce the word easily and 
correctly. 

The teacher also can use "Let’s see what’s missing” as a means of help- 
ing children with difficult sounds. She carefully uses objects whose names 
involve difficult sounds, including glasses, funnels, a flashlight, shells, a 
piece of silk, a feather, a rag. thimbles. For variation she ma)’ use pictures 
of birds and animals whose names involve difficult sounds, and display 
them on her fiannelboard. She may choose pictures of chickens, ducks, or 
turkeys at Thanksgivingtime. She introduces each picture, carefully pro- 
nouncing the words conectly. After she arranges the pictures on the flan- 
nelboard, she has the children cover their eyes while she removes one of 
the pictures, "Let’s sec what’s missing” is their cue to open their ey'cs to 
see what has been removed. As they name the missing animal, the teacher 
notices their pronunciation of the words and idenb'ffes tliose children who 
need further practice with a particular sound. 

The teacher can take advantage of refreshment time to help the children 
with the word chocolate. By giving the children their choice of chocolate 
or plain milk, chocolate or plain cookies, she can determine which chil- 
dren who select chocolate air able to pronounce the word correctly. For 
those who sel^ plain milk or cookies, she may have to devise some other 
situation to determine their mastery of the ch sound. 

Improper Language 

According to his parents, five-year-old Rod had been “cussing” for a 
year or more, and had gained attention ly doing so. He used such improper 
language at school, and got attention too. At first, his teacher tried 
to ignore his cussing in the hope that he would drop it. She tried to help 
him develop such praisewortliy skills as triejele riding and clay modeling, 
^Vhen the cussing persisted, she tried to help him understand that such 
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talk is not desirable. One day, after he had been cussing, she talked with 
him- 

TEACHER Do )our patents like to hear you talk like that? 

ROD Oh, are they here? (Looks around for them) 

TEACHER I think they like you to talk mthout using those words. 

On another day Rod came to his teacher to talk further. 

ROD Do you know what’ A policeman can put you in jail if you say bad 
words 

TEACHER Is that SO? 

ROD Yeah Grandmother told me. 

In spite of his grandmother’s warning Rod’s use of improper language 
continued. He heard such talk at a neighbor’s house, and he got attention 
by using it himself. His satisfaction in the attention and his lack of more 
desirable skills for getting attention made him continue to use this device. 

What force can be used to help Rod? What force is greater than that of 
attention? The wise teacher uses the force of loving rapport between such 
a child and herself. If Rod really feels his lacher’s affection, he will return 
it by helping her to have the kind of nuneiy group she thinks they should 
have. \Vhat Rod will not do under pressure, he will do with love. His 
teacher, therefore, should take immediate steps to get to know Rod belter 
and to give him an opportunity to come to know both her and her lo\’e for 
him. NVhen Rod realizes that he has the loving attention of his teacher, he 
will no longer need to resort to attention-getting language. 

Part of learning the toileting procedures of the culture is learning to talk 
about them, and then learning when not to talk about them. 'Toilet Ulk” 
IS a normal part of the development of preschool children. Howes’cr, in 
the United States, raiddle<las$ customs emphasize the individual and 
pnvate natere of toileting. Many parents become alarmed by the use of 

toilet talk and need help in order to understand that it is only one aspect 
^ prcschwl language development, particularly evident in four-year-olds. 
They need to know that a casual attitude toward toileting during the pre- 
school yran IS a desirable prelude to teaching the children the social cus- 
toms of the culture and is a sound preparation for a happy adult life. 


ENHANCING SPEECH DEVELOPMENT 

It 15 well knowm that association with loWng and confidence-building 
adults enhances the speecli deselopmcnt of preschool children. Piaget, in 
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studying language development in chAdien,’ carefully limited his study to 
the language children use with odier diildren, rather than the language 
th^ use ssith adults. The Doctors Balnvin reported that “association u-ith 
adults leads to precocious speech development.”* Prescott pointed out: 

The process of assimilating experience (gaining meanings) is speeded up 
tremendously when the child communicates with other persons who answer 
his questions, help him to name things accuratelv, and show him how to use 
language in thinUng. , . .» 

The implication to be drawn from such findings is that the nursery 
group and the kinde^arten should provide an opportunity for the children 
to talk freely— not only with other children, but also with adults. The ratio 
of adults to children should be high enough for each child to have at least 
one opportunity for genuine communication with his teacher, and with one 
or more other adults, during each school session. 

It is also reported that the socioeconomic status of the family is associ- 
ated svith the speech development of children. The Doctors BaVwin point 
out: 

Of the factors influencing the acquisition of speech, soaoeconomic status 
is one of the most important, children from better environments being con- 
sistently more adranced than poor children; in fact, the learning of speech 
correlates more closely with enn'ronmenfal conditions than with intelligence- 
test results.*® 

The c-xtent to which the socioeconomic status of the family is idated to 
the amount of interaction between adults and preschool children in the 
family has not been ascertained. It may be that the influence of socio- 
economic status on the acquisition of speech is caused primarily by the 
ways in which paienb of diBerent socioeconomic status help their preschool 
children, either personally or 1 ^ providing preschool group wperience for 
them. 

Preschool teachers need to know how to help children from families of 
higher socioeconomic status— espedally how to help them to dei'clop a 
sense of humor and to leam to think mote effcctisely. The desirable ways 
to guide the development of such children are those which further the 
child s confidence in himself and his ability to use language. 

* P«ge(, op. cit. 

* BaLwin and Bafcw in, op. cit , p. 3-1 

•Daniel A. Prescott. The Child m the Edaoalnv Procesi (New YoA: McCran HiJ! 
Book Comparty, Inc., 1957). P- 388 
Bakwin and Bafcwin, op. cit , p. W. 
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Dictation 

When the ratio of adults to children is sufficiently high, it is possible for 
the adults to serve as secretaries for those children who wish to record 
something they have thought of— pcihaps a story or a little tune with svords. 
A child who dictates to an adult feels that what he has to say is important 
because an adult is interested enough to write it down. His self-confidence 
expands, and so does his interest in words. Later, in elementary school, he 
will be interested in how h^ loo, can learn to mate those marks on paper. 

Adults m a nursery group should carry little notebooks or pieces of paper 
m their pockets and write on them frequently, thus encouraging the chil- 
dren to become interested in dictating what is to go on the paper. “What 
do yx»u want me to write on the paper?” is a question that elicited delight- 
ful results from thrcc-year-old hleredy, fout-year-old Neal, and three-and- 
onehalf-year-old Tim and IGmmy: 


MEREDTf (dictating her "new” name) Cinderwawa, Mary Jean, Sister. 
Dcnma 

TIM (composing a story) [ went up in da sky and dwought [brought) 
down a cloud fo’ you. 

KIMMV (dictating her version of Brahm’s LuHaby) 

Lullaby and goodnight 
With roast beef tonight. 

NEAL (dictating his version of a favorite finger pUy) 

Little fish puts its head out of the water. (Puts finger up) 

He sees people who was going to catch it; 

So he dives back in the water. (Puts finger down) 


Children who have been encouraged to dictate their thoughts in nursery 
school continue to enjoy doing so. Here arc a postcard, a letter, and a poem 
dictated by kindergarten children. Five-and-a half-year-old Neal dictated a 
postcard to a neighborhood friend away on a vacation: 


Dear Susie: 

•j * scooter now. WTicn John stops sucking his thumb he will get to 

ndc the ^tcr. John is a big boy now; he went to the toilet in me and 
Stanleys house. 

At Bixby Park me and Stanley climbed out the window. Stanley on the 
grass and Dad was walking and Neal was walking on the cement. 

'N c saw one dancing. Do you Icam dancing thwe? 

Manl^ has a sign. Says “Old Cars for Stanley." 

Neal has new shoes and Neal has new socks. 


Sii-)(a™ld Stanley »Tote a Irttcr to hh friend after a visit to Marineland; 
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Dear Susie; 

Sec there were people at Marinehmd, Then they had » meeting and they 
disoissed that they would go o5 and catch a whale. Then they draw a big map 
how they would catch it in the captain's room. Then there was a lookout. Far 
off there was a long board. Then they left and it tooV about a week until they 
found a big whale. But that was too big. It would tip the boat. And then 
they just kept on going, going, going. And thoa thej’ found a flock of whales 
and then they tried and they missed and then they tried again and they caught 
a whale. And then they caught Bubbles that's at Marineland now. 

And then they called on the phone to Manneland and the phone rang there 
and then they got some more people to get the truck. They got divers and 
CTCiything. Then they got a wooden raft and some divers and even a plastic 
raft onto the wooden raft. The crane lifted up the wooden raft and the other 
crane carefully lifted the plastic raft onto the truck and carefully the crane 
lifted the plastic raft into the pool and divers were waiting for the whale there 
and helpfully let the whale in the water and they kept it from bumping the 
sides. It had to get trained from biimping the sides. 

And then they had a contest, how many children could chose the best 
name. Three hundred children named Babbles. Now they have trained Bubbles 
to sing. Then they were doing some shows for the porpoises. Bubbles could 
really do the complete jump over that red and white thing. 

‘TVhat's this?" the man said. 'Two other whales'” And noiv they have 
three whales at Marineland. Bubbles can jump rope now. He sure can jump 
rope; he sure can jump tope; he sure can jump rope. 

Love, 

Stanley 

Six and a-half-year-old Philip wrote a poem about the cuckoo clock: 

Three little weights sifting m the air; 

Three little weights going on down; 

Tlirec little wei^ts coming back up; 

That is the story of the cuckoo clock 

Developing a Sense of Humor 

Children take on the humor of the people they are with. Within one 
family, certain incidents evoke bumot; within another family, other inci- 
dents may be considered amusing. TTie teacher encourages the children to 
see humor wherever it exists. 

One rainy day, Brian slipped on the adewalk and fell headlong into the 
large puddle next to it The teacher hdped him to his feet. "My goodness,” 
she said, “Wasn’t that a surprise?” Briaiw wdio liked to get surprises, failed 
to see any connection between a surprise and falling into a puddle. He was 
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negative about the whole matter. He did not like the fall; he did not want 
to change into di)' trousen. 

“You know,” the teacher conhnued, “I think we'd better take you home. 
It’s time to go home now, and you can change into dry clothes at home.' 
Bnan brightened at this suggestion. 

The teacher chuckled and tned once more to help Brian see the humor 
in his situation. “You aren’t the only one who fell into the puddle," she 
said. “Guess who else did." Brian looked interested. Tlie teacher laughed 
again , “Russell fell in. You should sec him.” As the teacher laughed about 
falling into the puddle, Brian started to laugh too. As others came b), 
Brian and the teacher shared their amusement with them. "I fell in,” said 
Bnan, enjopng the attention he was getting. 

In another nurser)- group, one of the assisbnt teachers with a good sense 
of humor helped the children who rode in her car to develop their sense 
of humor. She pointed out to them a lamp set in a piece of drifhswd and 
chuckled with them o«r this unusual kind of a light. After that, one of 
the four-) ear-old children was apt to say, “TTierc’s the funny light,” and 
send the other children into gales of laughter. Wlien humor has been 
associated with a situation, children remember it and laugh again when 
the situation recurs. 

TTie group of children in the car also dcs-eloped a scries of humorous 
remarks describing their route. "Now we pick up Ronny,” the)’ would say. 
A few minutes later someone would add, “Tlien we pick up Bobby,” and 
chuckle in anticipation of the final line: “Then wc pick up purser)’ school.” 
As each line was added by one of the four-year-old children, all of the group 
of both three- and four-)ear-o1ds enjo)ed the humor of the familiar lines. 

Another kind of humor that the older children enjo) cd w’as that of sa)'ing 
something that was obviously not true. Virpnia, who was almost five )‘e3rs 
old, liked to point to a house the car was passing and sav, "There’s mi 
house." Then she would laugh, delighted with her joke. 

A teacher should encourage the children in their %’erbal liumor. WTien 
four-) ear-old Ned and his friends pl3)ed a joke on their teacher, she enjosed 
it with them. By doing so she helped Ned add to his active phraseolog)'. 

NED We plaied a joke. We went one way, and )'Ou went another. 

ADULT (laughing) And >our way was shorter. You got back finl. 

NED (softly (0 himself as he turned <nitiy) Cot back first. 

'Ihrough her real appreciation of their humor, an adult listener encour- 
ages the verbally fluent four-)’ear-old children who attempt to combine 
acbsit)’ with their verbal humor: 

RUSSELL (to adult) You know what? 

ADULT yVhat? 

RUSSELL {attempts a handsprmg) That’s what! 
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Helping Children to Peiceive Relationships 

Rv bcmc both a good listener and a conveBaUonalist, the adult cncour- 
agKildL to eapite desirable n-ap of thioHng. By snrilmg ,n appr|^- 
£ L resvards the ehild svho renrenrbers and eapres^ a pn^n^t rdea 
menevcr she estends the eonv-ersation. she ineteases the probah.hty that 

the child nmlked over to watch the tepaitinen fixing 

th°£”p™'ierr Sheet" -nireeanrl* 

o«n reaoLk and remembered having seen other wortoen at a manhole 
Z day before. “I saw another one over there, he volunteered pointing 
, lx. h *. Thic TfmarV led to conversation about wliat he had seen, 
“;"tn»Uwhercheh^ seen the repairmen. With 
sui sabsfying attention, Neal .ns eneonraged to mate and express his 

“’’o^dr'four-iearbld Marilyn brought her nerv fan to nursery school. 
She had a satisfying experience in showing the group-aud, later, rnd.. 
vidual adulls-how the fan woiked: 

(opening he, fan) I’" *<»• >»“ *”■> « 

bach in (Closes the fan) 

He, pleasure rn such — •“ 
bnng other ”^1'?? jJouMcd to loot tor analogies through a con. 
veSto tot he euioyed with an adrdt at the nursery school playground: 

rr mu-ra^ "is J^riSnygoround. 

ADULT (repeating apprecialoely) fastasrne 

mAL Fast as a doggy. 

ADULT Fast as a doggy-lhats really fast. 

, in tlie different svords tot foutyeatnld chil. 

Adults who rate “ ^ AXnnbularies aod to improve their 

dren use cocourage them occurred when font-andnue. 

thmting. A" ^ „^'ta?of a jacaranda tree and presented it t„ 

half.yeatnld , loot lie the frond of a fern," she said, 

his teacher as a fern. R j making available to him 

thus confirming his use of the w^ ^ 

another word, frond, if j„ expanding the vocabulary of 

An adult listener is ,|,o rhyming of words. Just by 

four-yeainld child who “ tim in this leaniiog activity. 

an appreciahvc toto role of an adminng helper, ,le ,, 

e\er, if she also plays the gain 
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even more successful in buflding his self-confidence and encouraging him 

to explore the game further. 

Four-and-one-half->ear-old Neal said. "I am cold as bold,” and his adult 
listener ashed, “Are juu as cold as bold?” Neal responded, “I m as warm 
as warm,” and went o5 to j^ay. A few minutes later he vns back to say, 
“I’m as warm as a tharm." That remark called for a delighted bi^h, but 
the adult listener made a point of not enlarging on a consersalion that 
emphasized a nonexistent word. 

In all these listening-talking situations bchsccn children and adults, the 
adults keep in mind the importance of building the child's self-confidence, 
especially by making the situation a pleasant and rewarding one for him. 
WTien four-j ear-old Neal was talking witfi his motlier about his grand- 
mother, she extended the conversation so (hat he regained his confidence: 

NEAL \Vho was sour mommv when lou was a girl? 

MOTHER Grandmother 

NEVL Oh' (Pijuse) Sotnebmes I know, sometimes 1 don't know. 

MOTHER (smiling appTcaattvelv at him) So sou alwajT ask and find out. 

Adult pleasure in children’s remarks encourages the children to express the 
relationships they obserxe and leads them to further language deselopment. 


SitutfHons for Discussion 

A nursery school teacher u apt to find herself in such situations as the four 
described here. Tliinking of what to do in each situation, eonsido whether each 
course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points brought out in the 
chapter as well as ideas from jour own erpcriencc to justify jour slews. Surest 
alternate courses of action to supplement those that are gisen. 

Situation 1 As an obserscr in a nursery group, sou record the follossing 
consersation between fisc-and-a-half-jear-old Susan and four-sear-old Ned: 
sussN (melding a paintbrush and pm'iiting anyone svishing to be painted) 
^Vhe^ it’s drs-, jou can wash it off — with soap and water. 

NED (looking around at the supplies) Where’s the soap? 
sussN (continuing to paint one of the chddren) It’s icky. 

NED Icky. Icky. 

The interpretations that jou associate with this anecdote include the following 

• Fise sear-old children sometimes use a generality 

• Preschool children enjoy the sounds of words 

• Susan made up the ss-ord icky 

• Ned is concerned ssith the practicalities of the situation 

• An adult should liase stopped the plas- 
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Situation 2 You are teaching in a tunxiy group for three- and four-year- 

old children, which meets at a chu^. In yw group pu haseTommy, a child 

who has difficulty in talking clearly, espedaBy in making the ch sound. You 
should 


• Take Tommy and others on a tour o{ Autdi 

• Use flannelboard pictures of chadten playing 

• Have Tommy help with the bahy diidens 

• Ask Tommy. "Can you say church? Chadrm? Chicienr 

• Have the children make chains with strips of ptnmti pap„ 


Situation 3 1" techme, onlv n,.; u 

learned to say s wurds clearly. Wi«^.>hc pad fen- ^.^ks. T 

been augmented by h.s fi^ucnt reprtit.^ of wmds. In talkingtS?^ 
mother, you bnng out such ideas as the follomng 5 wth Chns s 


• Chris may become a stutterer 

. Spend time each day following Chris’s lead 

• WTien Chris is ready, he will pronounce his letters conettly 

. Many children in the first grade have not learned to ^ 
correctly sound 

• Chris is a delightful httic boy-one to be proud of 


SrTUAT!Os4 One of the boys in your nui^ groups 
a new word he had learned; C/irtsc— a ’‘wd 

with a swear word, ^''hcn he greets you. with: Chrise, confused 

, S.V, •Tla.c dl me by my ral »ame” ■■I™ >l>o.ld 

• Siv “Wc juit uw prclty nam« nursen Kbaiy 

. Siy’, ■Th.l «.™d« a' » " *”■' •« , 

• Ctcct Don as usual 

. rav ISO attuutiuu to Don's attcmpls lo osu h.s uuu- toj 


■' '"Ids hare- 
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LcnsU, Lois. I Like Winter. New York. Oxford University Press, Inc., 1950. 
[Spring Is Here (1945), On a Summer Day (1953), Now It's Fall (1948), 
and this book contain simple \eTsc about children’s activities in different 
seasons.) 

Rev, H. A. Anylwdv at Home^ Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 
[A brief rhyme with a question and then turning the page to see the 
answer make this book a favonle of preschool children See the Circus is 
similar.] 

Skaar, Grace What Do They Say? New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1950 
[A boy and a girl can say what each animal say-s.) 

Steiner, Charlotte, My Bunny Feels Soft New York; Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.,, 
1958. [A first book of definitions.] 

Tudor, Tasha. “A” Is for Annabclle. New York. Oxford University Press, 
Inc, 1954. [Through the alphabet with a little girl’s doll.] 

Thompson, Jean McKee. Poems lo Grow On. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. 
(“Galoshes,” "Now I Am Four,” and "Growing” are among the short 
poems.) 

Withers, Carl. A Rocket in My Pocket. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc., 1948. [Out of the four hundred or more items, many can be used 
to enneh the preschool group activities.) 



Stories for Preschool Children 


What kinds of stones precede the wide wrict)' of stones advocated for 
>Qung children in pnmary grades? If a cliild is to enjoy folk tales such as 
The Pancake and Hansel and Crclel later, what stones should he heat 
sshen he is three, when he is four, and fise? Such ijucstions must be 
answered in terms of the needs and interests of tliree-, four- and fivc-jear- 
old children; not in terms of wishful thinking about them, but in terms of 
how thc)' actually bcl»aic. 


STORIES TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE 
CHILDREN 

Of coune, the reading of any story whatsonrr to a child meets one of 
his basic nccds~$ccurit}’. A parent or a parent substitute sits dose to the 
child and sliarcs the words and pictures of the book w ith him. In (his corj', 
intimate situation csen frightening pictures and stories can be consrrlal 
into something tolcrabtc, oen likable, nic delightful, secure experience 
of storytelling prompts people to recommend a wade s-3rict>‘ of stories on 
the grounds (hat “I read that story to a child the other day, and I am sure 
that site liked it.” Yet it is clear that some stories arc of more worth to a 
diild of (hiee than are other stories, and tlut stories mpccwlly for, say, 
fourycartald children differ in certain lespecti from stories for other age 
Icscis. It is obsiorn. too. (hat some stoiio more romplctcly meet the needs 
of a child of fi\e than do other stories. To identify tlic stories suitable for 





Reading a story is fun. 


primaiy children, it is necessary to consider their needs at each successive 
age level and the kinds of books which help to meet these needs.^ 

It will be recalled that the needs of the pteprimary child include: 

• The need for a secure, loving, and dependable relationship first w’ith 
mother, then with father and other mcmbeTs of the family 

• The need for realization of one’s own wxirth 

• The need for adequate achievement 

• Tlie need for belonging to a group 

• The need for freedom from fear, or amdet}’. or guilt 

• The need for a variety of experience with the part of the world in which 
he lives 

Books to Further Security in Relationships 
The preschool child needs to feel secure in his relationships to each 
member of his family: his mother, father, and siblings in his home; his 
’ Chapter 2 of this book and Hdrn lleScman and Vivian Edmblon Todd, The 
Kindergarten Teacher (Boston; D. C. Healb & Company, 1960), discuss needs of 
preschool children. Chapter 12 of Th* Kindergarten Teacher discusses books which 
meet the needs of five year-old chndreru 


Stories for P/crehooI Children 

™nap..ents, .ho a.o tieq-iootly a port ol h» Ifc, the babj^iUen who 
^ I.- ^ \.-,ve resDonsibility- for him. Many of the best-loved books for 
p ™chool children father a child’s security iu th^ fadamental reWou- 
drips For instance. The Rurrarrvry Buni^ o a dehght to any preschool 
chM No rnattcr what the Utile bunny Ihruts o( dom^ hrs toother plans 
to L’ close by He has the ftecrlom to run away knowing that the loving 
person he may ned is always within mac^E™ Ihor^h he may perhaps 
to reicct her his mother never reiects him. With such a theme, a 
vdhtold book such as The Rnnnnny Bnnr^ has a P'ace m the book collec- 
tion of any preschool child or any grnnp of preschoo chMren 
Where** Andy?* is another book for the pnschool child who is gaming 
• • flte relationship of a child and his mother. Andy, the hero of 

ftc dok plajs a delighlM game of hide-and-seek with his mother, keejn 
■ ^ a'ttmtion centcreri on him Ihronghout the entire game nnlil he 

r^t is mos^ptosant and satisfying. He easily idenhfiea with Andy, and 

“ BSs'afaul' da“d'di« KsoTawlites of ptmehool ehndten. Papa Si™!!' 
a fnCL . Jiddv that is undeistandahle and desirable to a preschool child, 
“"■S^laeJ of I mndpr="t in a family is shown in We lane Gradpe,. 
a SikKranc^ R- Honsseh of Ding-Dong School fame. Nursery ehil- 
di^idfaiR witl. Carol and Utry who en|oy their grandp and the acUvi. 

7o”™tori:.g wfa her. A U dear to the hear, of a presehm,,, - 
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Cdrrot Sccd'“ which portraj-s the mtcicst of each member of the family in 
the carrot-growing project of their preschool child and ends with his 
tnumphant success. A preschool child ssho endures kindly discouragement 
from other members of his family looks forward to having his virtues thus 
rewarded in the end. 

Relating to a new member of the family is a dclieate problem for a pre- 
scliool child, one witli which he needs help. Charlotte Zolotow provides 
this, for instance, by saving, "One day a little girl said to her little brother 
. . ‘Do \ou know what I'll do when 1 grow up and am married? I’ll bring 
you my baby to hug. Like this.’ More direct help in relating to a new 
baby is provided by Nancy Langslaff in a realistic book'* illustrated with 
photographs that show Johnny and Ins mother with her new baby. My 
Baby Brother'* describes the role of a child who has a baby brother. With 
realistic illustrahons, it tells how an older child can plav with and care for 
3 baby brother so that the baby enjoys the activities, too. 

Books which help preschool children to understand their relationships to 
other members of their family arc a basis for understanding later the organ- 
ization of a famil); for instance, as it is presented in \ty Fcrnfly.’* But of 
more importance is the fact that these books, together with others about 
human relationships,'* constitute the core of the curriculum for preschool 
children. Such boob help the preschool child in feeling and understanding 
relationships to other people as he grows older. 

Books for Self-Confidence 

Tiie preschool child can enjoy at each age level several boob that help 
him appreciate his own worth. The child who is imaginative and follows 
Harold and the Purple Crayon'* on adventures can identify with Harold 
as an important person. He also can enjoy Tommy and Dee Dee," a book 
about two little boys each in a different social order. Tlic two boys are 
much alike in many important ways, such as having pwicnts who love and 
appreciate them. 

Several children’s boob use the setting of the animal world to bring out 

'« Ruth Krauss, The Carrot Seed <New Yoil- IJjipet & R(w. Publ.shcn, 1945). 

■> CharioHe S. Zototow. Do You Know Wfarf TU Do.’ (New YorV; llarpcf i Row. 
Publishers, 1958). 

10^^95^) ^ Us'wurt. Bnee & \\'oild. 

“Patsv Scarry. My Baby Brolher (New Yort.: Simon and Schuster, Inc, 1956). 
Mmam ^Wem, My Family (New YoA: Abelard Schuman, Umitcd. 1960). 
bee the bibliography at the end of this cliai^r 
’‘Crockett Johnson. IlaroW and the Purple Crayon (New York: Harper & Ro«-. 
Publishers, 1955). 

"Yen Liang. Tommy and Dee Dee (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippmcott Co. 1953). 
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the importance of young to their patents. Which Horse is Wi/Iium?’* de- 
velops the idea that Mrs. Sljoit is alivays able to identify her son, William. 
One of the “surprise” boolcs which H. A. Rey designed for “turning the 
page and finding out” is entitled Where's My fluhy?** This delightful book 
shows mother animals and their babies, and concludes with a picture of a 
mother getting ready to read this s-eiy book to her children. 

The four- and five-year-old children ssdio identify with a pet animal that 
is well taken care of enjoy The Pussy Who Went to the Moon.*® This 
book tells about an elderly couple who have a pussy that likes to wander. 
They rescue it not onl)- from the top of a tree but cwn from the moon. 
Another book which combines the imapnative with a matter-of-fact por- 
trayal of the importance of Emily is entitled Emily Emerson’s Moon.** 
It tdls about Emily, who finally gets a moon vsith the help of her devoted 
father. 

The four-year-old child is often verbal about his self-importance. When 
Neal was four yean old, he would sometimes contrast his ways svith those 
of his mother or brother. When be was especially involved with devdoping 
an idea of the rights and privileges of bdng Neal, hardly a day passed 
without his saying, ‘Tm Neal!” This great disco^-ery of the four-year-old, 
the importance of it and the excitement of it, and the possibility of catch 
ing it in words to show to other children and their parents and teachers, 
is a challenge to the authors of children’s books. 

Books to Meet the Need for Achievemeol 

The theme of the hero who b able to overcome difficulty and gain 
recognition is found eien in books for Ihrce-ycar-old children. A book ii’ith 
such a theme is The Carrot Seed.** This bwk, which is also available in 
record form, brings out the heroism of the little boy who initiates a garden- 
ing project and valiantly continues to belie^•e in its success despite the 
discouraging remarks of other people. He wateis his carrot seed until his 
effort are rewarded with its development into a large carrot. 

HaroW and the Purple Crayon** also portrays a hero overcoming diffi- 
culty and controlling his environment. Harold gets into difficult situations 
with his purple crayon, but since he has control of the crayon he can stop, 
back up, or proceed as is necessary to solve his problem. This demonstra- 

Kada Kuskin, Which Horse Is WtDinn’ (New Yoik: Harper and Row, Publishen 
19S9). 

** H. A. Rey, Where'* My Baby’ (Boston; Houghton Mfflin Company, 1956), 

Jane Thayer, The Pussy Who Went to the Moon (New York: William Monw 
«c Co, Inc., 1960). 

** Jean Merrill and Ronni Solbett, Emily Emerson'* Moon (Boston; Lillie, Brcunj 
A Co. 1960). 

** Kiauss. The Carrot Seed, op. csl. 

Johnson, Harold and the Purple Crayon, op. cit. 
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tion of the ability to create and control a world gives the child a vicarious 
experience in a role of achievement. 

The Little Engine That Could®* is the story of a little locomotive which 
presently solves its problem of getting over the mountain with its load of 
toys and goodies for the good little boys and girls who live on the other side. 
Preschool children, down through the yean, have been delighted with this 
story of achievement. A child catches its positive thinking when he, too, 
says, “I think I can.” 

Several stones show a young child taking on a real responsibility that 
IS important in the adult world. For instance, The Very Little Girl®* was 
small, but presently became big enough to help with the hahy. The book 
is a favorite with nursery children, especially with those who have a new 
baby at home to help take care of. A book that kindergarten children enjoy 
IS Country Snowplow,®* a book that tells how Tom was able to ride the 
snowplow and help guide it over roads no longer visible under new-fallen 

Watty Piper, The Little Engine Thai Could (New York. The Platt & Munk Co,, 
Inc. 1930, 1954), 

Phyllij Kiasilovsky, The Very Liflie GiH (Carden City. N.Y : Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 19S3). 

*• Leonard Shortall, Country Snowptoiv (New Yoik William Morrow & Co, Inc, 
1960) 


Dinny <m<I Danny wth friends. 
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snow. The children identify with Tom and thint of themselves as similarly 
able to contribute to activities important in the community. Vicariously 
they enjoy thinking of being responsible and of being admired, not only 
for themselves, but also for what they can do. 

Books for Meeting the Need to Belong to a Group 

A basic need of preschool children is to have a feeling of belonging to 
the preschool group as well as to the family. How their need for security 
within the family is met is mteipreted for them through many picture 
books, but as yet few books inte^rct for them the human relationships 
within their preschool group. To date, books about a preschool group have 
focused attention on the new activities and new environment that the child 
encounters. My Daddy’s Visitir^ Our School Today*^ carries the security 
of family relarionships into the preschool group situation, and Pmney'$ 
Day at Play SeftooP* includes a relationship betiveen children—Pinney 
wants Haysie's train. The book has not yet b^n written that captures the 
quality of feeling that develops between a child and his teacher and re- 
assures the preschool child that there are other mothers besides his oivn 
who love him. Also not yet written is a book that brings out the beginnings 
of friendships which are to be found in the preschool group. The abstract 
quality of A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You®* is appropriate for older 
children. Could not a book be wTitten to help three-year-old children 
become aware of friendship experiences within their nursery? 

Books to Meet the Need for Safely 

A child must not only be safe, he must also feel safe. The preschool 
child, going into first experiences outside the safety and security of his own 
home, needs to have those early experiences free of fears, anxieties, and 
feelings of guilt. A picture-story book which contains words or pictures to 
provoke such feelings is not suitable for a nursery child and should he 
considered very carefully by a teacher of kindergarten. As a general rule, 
books that deal with elements that make for insecurity and fear should 
be left for school-age children, and should be introduced to them only as 
the children display readiness for handling such elements. 

Several delightful picture books bring the preschool child an opportunit)’ 
to IhinV: ot situations which biii^ him the pkasme ot safety and security. 

” Mjra B. Brown, My Daddy’s Vistfmg Our Sckoi^ Today (New York: Franklin 
M'atti, Inc.. 1961). 

®*Jane B Moncure, Pinney'i Day at Way ScAoo/ (New York: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co.. Inc. 1955). 

Joan Walsh Angiund, A Friend It Sotaeone 'Who Likes You (New York; liar- 
court, Brace 4 World, Inc., 1958). 
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Bedtime for Francey*” is a book that helps a llircc-year-old child in doel- 
oping comfortable feelings with rc^nl to bedtime. Batjie’s Blanket^' 
helps put into perspective the sccuritj* Ipj' that a juimg preschool child 
often cames with him as he \enturcs out into the world. 

The older preschool child w1k> is becoming aw-arc of fcan cnio)-s the 
storj- of Terrible Terrifying Toby,*^ who frightened himself until he dis- 
cosered he was looking in a mirror. ldcntif>ing with Toby, a child realizes 
that something fnghtcning can happen to anjone, and can be a small 
matter in reahh. 


Books for Eipericncc 

The preschool child is at the doorway of the new and exciting world that 
opens to him outside his home, and also is finding his way into the new 
and fascinating dimensions that open to him as he continues to mature. 
Guides through these adsenturcs, and means for putting them into per- 
spective, are the picture books for preschool children. Outstanding current 
ones are listed at the end of each of Cliaptcrs 6-15.“ 

Examples of books that bring new ideas to preschool children arc numer- 
ous. The Ding Dong books by Frances Ilorwicli, for instance, bring many 
new ideas a few at a time to nursery children, and in temu of an cverj-day 
world which thej- undentand. Sucli books introduce new labels for the 
child to use in talking about his cxpcncnccs. Thej’ also present relation- 
ships which arc new but understandable to the child. Sometimes they 
organize relationships as a child would not be able to orranize them for 
himself. 

Every preschool child is familbr with wliat mothers do, )'Ct few if any 
four-vcar-old children would organize their ideas about mothers as they arc 
presented in the book entitled Afommics.** Children thoroughly enjoy this 
book. Another delightful book for prcscliool children is A Tree Js Nice.” 
It helps a child in organizing his many pleasant experiences with trees and 
in appreciating them more completely. 


Selecting Books in Terms of Needs 
The parent, the teacher, and the librarian who helps them select books 
should be able to idenUfy one or two books which fit in with the interest 
or the need of a particular preschool child. This is not alwa>-s easy, but it 
f°' F'tnct, {Kew Yotl: Harper & Row. Publishers. 
i^roA: TranVlm Watts, Inc., 1962). 

1957) ^ Jolnuon. Temble Tem/png Tobf (New York: Harper & Row. Publisheis. 

■“ E''*" ■> 

eti^ Of Chaps. 6-15 m The kindergarten Teacher, op at 

a- T YoA: Random House, 1960). 

Janice M. Udiy. A Tree Is Nice (New York: Harper & Row. Publishcn, 1956). 
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can usually be done by considering what basic needs of the child should 
be met. 

Hie teacher of one preschool ^up, hfrs. htacKinnon, was looking 
forward to the arrival of a nevv girl, Ybko. After three and one half years 
as an orphan in Japan, Yoko was flying oA-cr to be adopted by an American 
family. She was going to belong to the same nunety group that her older 
brothers had enjoyed. Mrs. MacKinnon W'anted to prepare the group for 
the arrival of a girl who would look different than they and would not 
speak their language. 

When the teacher discussed her problem with the Iibranan, the librarian 
thought of two books: Tiro Is d Team,^* and Home for a Bunny 

Mrs. MacKinnon thought that the concept of team play in the Beim 
book was better suited to children older than those in her group, but she 
selected and used the Brown book. It is a laige book, and she could show 
it to the group as a whole. She could use it when they were talking about 
the little girl who was coining to her new home and to their nursery group. 

The nett year Mn. Mac^nnon was again talking with the librarian, 
tliis time about simple, realistic books appropriate to Voko's language de- 
velopment. Althou^ the librarian and Mrs. MacKinnon found the usual 
b«»ks for three-year-olds good choices, th^ were surprised that what 
became Yoke’s favorite book was one ttiat had been brought to the nursery 
group: Bdby Susan's Chicken.*^ This is the story of a little chicken different 
in appearance foam Nancy's and Bobby’s diickens. It did not have shiny 
black feathers or beautiful broAvn feaAets when it grew up, but it did 
something neither of the other chickens could do: it laid an egg. 

Mrs. MacKinnon Avondered if Yoko's choice of a story Avas related to a 
feeling of being different. Perhaps, the librarian suggested, Yoko found 
satisfaction in the idea that what a person does is more important than 
than how he looks. A story about being different probably is a story which 
helps a child in his experiences aWOj people of backgrounds different from 
his own. 

The following year, when Yoko was in kindergarten, her mother asked 
the librarian about a book to brfp Yoko in thinking about differences in 
skin pigmentation. Yoko's mother recounted the following incident to the 
librarian: 

(Yoto is playing near the sidewalk when Karen rides by on her tricyde and 
stops to talk) 

i:aben You’re brown. 

••Jetiold and Lorraine Beim, T»x) I* a Team {New York; Harojutt, Brace & 
World. Irtc, 1945). 

*’btatgaiet Wise Brown. Home {or « Bunny (New York: Simon and Schuster 
Inc, 1956). 

** Jean Horton Berg, Baby Susan’* Cbictoi (New Yoit; Wonder Books, Inc., 1951). 
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(Yofco responds by pushing Karen over. Yoko's mother comes and picks up 

Karen, and then puts an arm around Yofco) 

MOTHER (to Yofco) What happened’ 

Yoxo She said I’m brown. 

MOTHER Yes, TOU are a lovely shade of brown. {Puts her arm beside 
Yofco’s) In fact I thinV the sun has tanned jour slwin even darker than 

(Bert, <2 blond su-jeer-old boy |Oins the group) 

BERT (holding up his shirttail) See my tan. 

stOTHER Sav, vou’tc tanned too. (To aH the children) You know, when 
we get tanned like that »t means that wc have been getting the sun- 
shine that keeps us healthy. 

The libranan, not able to suggest an appropriate book, concluded her 
conversation with Yoko’s mother by sajing. "Maybe one of these years 
someone will write the book we ne^ a^ut looking different.” 


STORIES FOR EACH ACE LEVEL 

Stories should be selected, not only in terms of the needs of preschool 
children, but also in terms of the interests and tlfe maturity rwened ai 
each age level. Preschool children dev-etop aTa raplcTrairursoniff respects, 
gradually in other respects. The teacher who wants to have books suitable 
to the children she teaches and the parent who wants to pace his child’s 
development should look for books which arc especiallv appropriate to a 
child at a particular age lev’el. 

Stories for the Thtee-Year-Old Child 
In selecting books for the three-year-old child, the wise teacher takes into 
account a very important fact: at the age of three, a child is only at the 
threshold of abstraction. He must build a wide base of realistic experience 
and he must see relationships among these realistic experiences before he 
can go on to even the simplest abstraction. For instance, he needs both 
a^al and virarious exp^ence with individual kittens and cats before he 
can OTjoy generalized experiences with cats. As a nursery child he enjoys 
hearing about Memo’s Kittens,** but he will probably be close to kinder- 
garten age before he is likely to enjoy MiHiorts of Cafs.« 

•Hie eminent suitability of the Ding Dong books” has already been 
pointed out. The many titles available broaden the experience of the child 

(New Yoifc. The Viking Press, Inc., 1961). 

°f Cat* (New YoA: Cowirf McCann. Inc., 1928). 

JTiese inexpensive books were distributed first by Rand McNally & Co , New York, 
and later by The Golden Press, New York. 
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at the level of concrete experience. Hearing about the kind of ev-eiyday 
experiences he has had, the chQd can |«it them into focus; hearing about 
experiences which he may not yet have had prepares him for \ridening his 
activities. Having understandable accounts read to him from books awakens 
his interest in books and stories. TTie diild svho attends a nursery group or 
visits the office of a pediatrician which has books such as the Ding Dong 
books profits from hearing them read and from looking at their clear 
illustrations. 

The book interests diaractenstic of the matute three-year-old children 
who attended the nursery group affiliated with the Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment at Yale Univcnity are described by Doctors Gcscll and Ilg as follows: 

1 . Increasing span of interest in listening to stories. 

2. Can be held longer when stories are read to small groups. 

3. Continued enjoyment of familiar experiences with repetition and more 
detail. . . . 

4. Likes information about nature, transportation, etc., woven into story 
form. . . . 

5. Likes imaginative stories based on real people and real animals, such 
as Caps for Sale. 

6 . Enjoyment of riddles and guessing, such as The Noisy Book. 


Cowboy Smell rides again. 
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7 Enjo)-s widening of liorizon Ihtougli infonnation boob. . . . 

8. Malces relevant comments dunng stories, cspcdally about materials or 
experiences at home. 

9. Some insist on stones being retold and reread word for-word without 
changes. 

10. Likes to look at books and may “read" to othen or explain pictures.” 

The way tliat the lhrcc->car-old child thinks in concrete rather than 
abstract terms is obscrs-ahlc in what he says. Tlic following excerpt from a 
thrcc-)car-old’s monologue shows associations that a mature child makes 
between a book and her experiences. Kimmy, age three and one half, picked 
up a book and turned its pages while she "read” as follows: 

Willie be was there they wondered when llicit pop was going to come back. 
“Wlicn will our pop come back?" And they did hasr a horse. And eserjday 
Connie ate so much honc>- she got sick. So csttv morning she went to the 
doctor. And they were so happy. They went out and got radishes for their 
mother. And then mother was going to male jam. And they said, ’Tlianks, 
mother." And Connie said, “Oh, mother we found a baby kitten.” “Did juu 
bnng him home?" "Yes, in a pack of potatoes.” Isn’t that silly? 1 could hardly 
knock jour block off if I was a clown. One day the birds runned around. And 
the squirrel started to crawl. And Kachy the wabbit chased one biiltcrffy. 
(Singing) "Snow, snow, roc the doc. 

Hi, ho. Off we go.” 

Stories for the Four-Year-Old Cliild 
A good picture book which interests a throe-year-old child also interests 
a four-ycar<il3 child, but for a shorter period. A four-year-old has more 
breadth of cxpenencc than a thrcc-jcar-old, and is able to assimilate ideas 
more rapidly. He is ready for somewhat longer realistic stories. He is also 
eager for nesv experiences bej ond those llfat he had asTtlirce^r-old. His 
interest m stories widens until, as a mature four-ycar-old, his book interests 
may be much the same as lliosc of the four ytar-old children studied by 
Gesell and llg; 

' rautrol in listening to stories in larger groups over longer 

^ Sds'"*'"” "“**”5 s™)’ language and play on 

3. Enjoyment of nonsense rhymes. . . 

4. High interest in poetry, especially rhyming. 

Full, Sr, 7-“.'- "''■“‘'■'“"-'FI-"' (n™ v.,k, n.o«. .. r™. 
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5. Delight in the humorous in stories. . . . 

6. Enjoj'S exaggeration, as in AfiHibm of Cuts. 

7. Interest in alphabet boohs. . . . 

8. Interest in stories telling the function and growth of things. . . . 

9. Particularly enjoys information boohs answering his “Wiy?” about 
ererj thing in the environment. 

10. A^^•aken^ng interest in rel^ous books. . . .** 

The four-year-old child continues to enlarge his understanding of real 
situations by enjoying longer stories and those which bring him more rela- 
tionships than he could appreciate as a three-y ear-old child. The Real 
Hole** is typical of realistic stories that four-year-old children appreciate. 
They also gain a greater understanding of realistic stories by learning to 
contrast them with imaginatne stories. They Icam to djiferentiate between 
real and pretend and to cope with accounts that are “just a stoiy.” Do Baby 
Bears Sit in Chairs?*^ is a delightful book to help a four-ycarold draw a 
distinction bet\%-een fact and fancy. 

Stories for the Fivc-Year-OId Chfld** 

As a five-year-old, a child continues to enlarge his understanding of the 
widening world in which he IK-es. He can reach out to ideas like those ably 
present^ in The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up,*'* and he can linger os’cr 
the pleasurable thought that I'm Hiding.** He can also venture far into the 
world of make-bclics'c with Slagic Boy.** He has come a long way as a pre- 
school child. At five he consolidates his learnings and widens his horizons 
so that he will be ready for the new activity of beginning to read for him- 
self in first grade. 

Teaching about Fact and Fancy 

One of the objectives of the preschool teacher, especially the teacher of 
four- or fivc-j ear-old children, is to tcacb differentiation of what is real and 
what is imagined. Slic should be careful to label each story as a story, and 
to help the children in understanding that what a person makes up as a 

« lb!d.. pj). 234-35. 

*• Boxily Cleaiy, The Redf I We (New VoA: 'Vittum .Vtorto* & Co , Inc., 1960), 
Ethel and iMnard Kcwlet, Do Bafrr IWort Sit in Choi't'* (S'cw Yoil: Dmhledav 
4 Company. Inc., 1961). 

** Chapter 12 of Kinderjerten Teoefcer. vp. eit, dneower luch atones and 
aoijntr pirtnre hooti eTpetTaHy lUJtaMe for fi»e}TaroJJ thiTdmi 

‘’.43jee Coudey, The XXr*- ri’e Saw tht Sun Come Up (Ne» York; Charier 
Sothner'r Som. 1961). 

«* Mjta Lhinjptone. Em IMmt (New Voti: Hartwjrt. Brace & U’orW, (ne, 1961) 

♦* Mile Thaler, Bov (New YoA' llarjicr 4 Row, TuhtiMieTr. 1961). 
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stor>' is what couW happen— mavbc. WTiat actually did happen may be 
quite diEerent. 

That children learn waj"? in which people relate imaginings and realit)' 
IS apparent in incidents such as the following. Ann, a four-and a-half-)'car- 
old girl was putting together a puzzle in which a round piece representing 
a round balloon was missing, llic teacher suggested to Ann Uiat perhaps 
the balloon had popped. Ann replied quite literally that a puzzle piece 
cannot pop. 

Four-}-car-old Neal, whose father introduces imagination into many dif- 
ferent situations, responded diEcrcntly to an imaginathr situation, ^\^len 
Neal was four sears and three months old, his father told him that eating 
a hole in a slice of bread might make him sick. Neal promptly responded, 
‘‘If \ou eat a hole, that won't make jou sick. Daddy is just fooling. I will 
eat mine. That won't make me sick. I ha\-c a hole in mine.” 

WTien Neal was four j-ears and seven months old, he told about pretend- 
ing that olh-es arc cranb^cs. lie and other children in his Sunday school 
group picked up olncs that had fallen from the olive tree in the churdi- 
>ard. The nat daj Neal said, “You know what my Sunday school children 
call olives? ‘Chili beans,' no— ‘ennbenies.* Only my teacher’s boy and I 
know th^- are really olives, but wc like to pretend tlicj- ate cranberries." 

Sometimes parents and teachen who enjoy such delightful imagining as 
the Santa Claus legend are loath to tell children that Santa Claus is an 
imaginaiy character, ot that the Easter Bunny story is only a story. If a 
child as1«. How big is the Easter Dunn)?’* the adult has an opportunitj’ 
for helping him understand the diEercncc bchseen story and fact. She can 
say. The ^ster Bunny is as big as )-ou, or any other sloiyteller, wants to 
make hiin. Tlien she can help the ciiild make up an Easter Bunny slot)’. 
He has the fun of having an Easter Bunny made just the way he wants 
mm, one that does fust what he wants an Easter Bunny to do. In this waj 
the child can experience the thrill of storv-lcllinc and gain satisfaction in 
controlling the stoi)'. 

One nuneij' teacher described her erpcriencc in telling a four-and-a-half- 
jearKild boy that the Easter Bunny legend is only a story. 


, about the Easter Bunnv. 1 told him it was 

and game that wt make for our children. I hated, in a way. 
IntSrS But Icn minutes later it 

“',"e ■” 


Stories Inappropriate to Preschool Age Levels 


^Vhen a child is three, he 
child of his age. When he i 


needs realistic books which are suitable for a 
s four or five, he needs books that are more 
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sophisticated and more dramatic, hooks suitable for his advancing age. The 
books which he reads at these early ages prepare him step by step for enjoy- 
ing books for older children. But if he is given books bqond his age level, 
he will be disinterested, Nvill resort to other activities, or svill otherwise 
express rejection of the unsuitable books. If the secure relationship of 
reading stories is highly important to him, he may suffer through the un- 
suitable books and keep his dislike inside himself. Then his inabili^ to 
assimilate the stories may express itself in dreams, in hiding the boo^ or 
in some other obscure way. 

When chfldrcn are highly \-etbal and feel free to express their feelings, 
their questions are a cue to fte unsuitability of certain stories. EpaminondiJs 
and His Auntie,*® is a troublesome story to the preschool child who asks, 
“^Vhy didn’t his mommy help him better?” Identifying with Epaminondas, 
the small child is as bewildered as he was. The 500 Hats of Bartholomew 
Cufcbins,®' an enchanting stor)' lor older children, is an unhappy story’ for 
the nursery child, who interprets it realistically and is as uncomfortable as 
Bartholomew Cubbins. Such a book should be saved until children have 
matured to the point of appreciating its humor. An unfortunate reading of 
the story at an early age may interfere with a child’s enjoyment of it later. 

The following summary lists desirable and undesirable elements in books 
for nursery and kindergarten diAdten. 

Elements desirable tn Elements to be 

booits for preschool Related facts about avoided in books for 
children prescho^ children preschool children 

Happiness \ child should know a Unhappiness 

B^nnings of plot and friendly, helpful world Folk tales which have 
dramatic action as a basis for exploring suspense and much 

difEcuIties later. drama 

One main character A ch3d gradually increases Several important char- 
understandable to a the number of units he acters 

preschool child can handle at one lime. 

Understandable ideas As a tbrce-ycai-old, a child Abstract or other con- 
ivith 3 small proper- moves into the begin- cepts outside the 

tion of new ideas nings of abstract think- child’s experience, in 

ing any large number 

Short length A child learns to enjoy lis- A long story such as a 

tening for an increasing series of four or 

length of time. more incidents not 

closely related 

‘“Sara Cone Bryant, Epaminondas and His Auntie (Boston: Houghton Miffljn 
Company, 19381. 

Theodore Seuss Geisel, The 500 Hats irf Bartholomew Cubbins (Eau Claire. 
Wis.r E. M. Hale and Companj’, 1938). 
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E/cmcnls dcuraWc in 
booh for preschool 
children 

A small number of new 
words explainable to 
the preschool child 
Detail such as a child 
of a particular age is 
apt to notice 


Books that tcacli onl\ 
desirable attitudes 
and ideas 


Numbcr-concqsts at the 
age Icscl of the child 


Related facts about 
preschool ebildren 

Tlic socabulan* of a child 
increases each scar. 

A child becomes ac- 
quainted Willi tilings AS 
wholes and builds on 
ideas about their de- 
tails 

Racial prqudice, auto- 
cratic was-s, and other 
undesirable attitudes 
arc easily absorbed at 
preschool ages. 

At three, a child under- 
stands three; at four. 
(our. 


Elements to be 
molded in booh for 
preschool children 

A large number of un- 
familiar words 

Books with considera- 
ble detail besond 
that which a child 
notices 

Books which ha\c to 
do with undesirable 
bchan’or 


Books with number 
concepts bejond the 
age level of the child 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Illustrations for stories should parallel the development of children in 
much the same way that the stories do. The child needs pictures as well as 
stones to further his development. A thrcc-)car-old is becoming aware 
that the real world around him is described in boola. He hears stories 
about familiar, homey happenings. At tlic same time, he enjoys the real- 
is 1C, appy^ictures which remind him of other happenings like those in 
the story. This trust in the veracity of pictures enables the older preschool 
child to depend on them to show him the world beyond his familiar 
neighborhood. 

As the preschool child becomes ready to branch out into the world of 
imagination, he enjoys pictures by artists such as Crockett Johnson, who 
can P'lot his pretending skillfully. Jn Harold and the Purple Crayon,** 
the child has the simplicity of a single color and of line drawings to guide. 

He will be much older before he can 
enjoy the pictures of a book such as Why? -Because.” 

Helping Children to "Read” Pictures 

some to read” pictures. He often needs help with 

some of these learnings. He needs to be told that the lady in the picture 
Johnson, op. cif. 

"Jo Ann Stn«,, Why' _B„„„ (N™ Y 0 .I: DnvM McK., S Co., Inc.. 1961). 
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ac. wo a secoori - :„torSe::,t 

text mentions U\o chicVens bu chiAen. Of coune he likes to 

needs to be told that ^ V i, Robert McCloskcy skillfully puts into 

coont each of the baby duels and to 

the leabsUe and beaut.M nhat happened, 

feel that he can dc^nd on the piclo to 
men Neal svas font ) cats and 6 ™ to to ^ 
him leant one of the comcntio ^el,„ol childtcn. As the tno boys 

by adults but nhiclt must be toi^l t P S„„V 

looked through a comic book togeiner, . 
sC^tL soL chataetet in each of sesentl petutes. 

nrsn,po,„.i„*to..top,cto,ettotoecto,ricbo»l, Hots come be ,s 

running and he is looking? 

sr.sm,rv Tl.ct ate bulb the same 

tiEtl Tltat means this is Itiis guv. 

STANLEY Yes 

selecting Pictutc, react at each 

lev'll to“diSwr:r;i-«»-^^ 

bools which are highly “PP™f’™ . „j parents with small group and 
ate made, the '“'y a basis for avoiding the selection of 

individuals of preschool age jp„;itive preschool child, 

pictures which ate . OTWets a, a^t when he was three years 

One child received ^ ^^ed sharply to the start contrast 

old. As his mother read it to l"™’ Jl „„„ds. Tied into this rcac- 

between the white figures an ronneetion with a picture 

tion was his introducUon to toe wora r 

showing a little fire of „hool teacher became aware of his 

When his mother and hrs nu^ ^ and inter, 

fear of fire, they atteinpted '» P™ . conbnued, and the only clrie to 
esting experiences ivith nre. i j- ^ _ book. Both his mother and his 

its basis was that he had ^ children dealing with fire 

teacher read to him pleasan n,blem 

but made little impression on his p \ ^ ^,.^001, he found the book 

Years later, when the "Here is the book that made 

BlacI: and White among h»s „other asked him to draw what he 

me afraid of fire,” he said. hen childlike picture that was 

had been afraid of, he drew' a simple, 'ery 

, Kf r. for DucOmes (New YotJ.: The Vih.ng Press. Inc . 
M Robert Mcaoskey. ^ 

Wl). ^ York: Harper «, Row. Pubbshm. 

» hJargaret Wise Brown. Black tffio 
1944). 
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in contrast to the detailed and elaborate drawing lie ss'as then doing. The 
relation of his simple picture to those in the book was readily apparent. 

Many sucli accounts of individual and group reactions to different kinds 
of illustrations should be collected and analyzed as a means of determin- 
ing what is desirable in the way of illustrations for picture books for pre- 
school children. Until such research findings arc available, teachers and 
parents may well extend what ts known about story interests of the chil- 
dren at each age level. They may surmise, for instance, that children who 
arc three years old should have first books which have pictures of things 
colored as they actually arc colored. TTie pictures should be realistic in 
their general outlines and be free of confusing detail. Children who are four 
and five years old can branch out gradually into the world of imagination 
with pictures that have more detaib, that show what is possible but not 
probable, that have colors which might but usually do not occur. 

Books to Avoid 

Publishen, authon, and illustrators annually provide so many excellent 
books for preschool children that it is not necessary for a parent or a teacher 
to select a book that she questions using. Even cutting a long story to make 
it suitable for younger children is not often necessary, now. But it is still 
necessary to eliminate the snarlingbigbad wolf which is apt to be frighten- 
ing to the young child, although fascinating to older children. Eliminating 
books that may inspire fear in nursery children is a step towards helping 
thm develop favorable reactions toward books. A book which causes a 
child to have bad dreams or a book which a child rejects should be put 
aside in favor of the many dcli^itfullxioks which he can enjoy at his age 


Matching Pictures and Story 

To encourage better illustrations in children’s books, the Caldecott 
ledal is avyarded annually "for the most distinguished American picture 
book for children.” Since the first award was made in 1938, there has been 
increasing awareness of the importance of artistic quality, and of the com- 
pabbihty of text and illustration. Several books cited for award would be 
mi ® preschool children. In 1962 the award was won by The 

bno^Day. a book for younger children by Eara Jack Keats. This book. 
Illustrated with simple pictures in gently contrasting colors, recounts in 
sii^le word! the adventure, of Peter and a friend playing in the snow. 

Many book for preschool children are ■wrilton and illustrated by the 
rame person. In this way leit and pictnres are uniHed. Umbrella," by Taro 
Yashima, presents both in words and pictures a preschool child waiting to 

T .,0 Y.sl„m, Umlna, (New Yod., Tie Vihej , 1958) . 
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penon usually lo, ius.au«, .he disaep- 

mU, illustrat.ous designed or chiimn .. j iUustnUons pie- 

aney behvecn lea. about ^HuTS and jellosv, black and 

sorted ssrtl. die ^ ,„t Eend/contraslmg baby svith adult 

white; or the discrepancy' the power and fierceness of 

animals and ninstrations boldly emphasizing tne pu 

full^rown animals. 

a Preschool Book 
The presehool Weber 

of a children’s libranan in fin g c^e had used the books of 

ehildren to the sounds tn ‘to' aeeourpany Urern. 
Margaret Wise Etou-n and Seschool children had anjlhmg 

Now she wondered if current books lot ptesenoo 

further to offer. »u™, .hi of two books, and helped the Wcher 

The librarian irttt''<>'.i'''l','!’° 3 ' {y^us. and Do You Hcer Whet I 
End Ihern. They were Tf.c Lislenn'S 

Hear?” . , • h,, hand the teacher now thought about her 

With the two books m her hjino, w ^ neither, or 

group of fout-yeatold ehildre her thoughts 

both of the books were * 7 ,hc„ the other, 

as she looked through first one boo 

Abort The Listening Walk .^y,„ pt 

. Arc the pictures out of the ese^ J j ,ha pictures lo 

tores help the children uud^tand the story 

the children easily as 1 read. four-vearold children? Can 

. Ate the ideas of the hook to imitate sounds? Does 

the children participate tn the tffl 6 „,pi„g „ l„„g, 

the book help the chrldteit to Men "o 
can I cut it short if I need to do so. 

About Do You Hear Wlutl 1 ^,5 intensity ot contrast be. 

. Will the children like *0 il'”^ frighten a sensitive child like 

tween the black and to£rt>'JX^rtening? 

Ronny? Will the green snake oe ttig 

\VM in™ Yor'-i Yhom” Y- Crowell Cooipan,. 
1. Paul Shuweo. The Ll.l.m»a 'Yet* < 

1961). ^ (N™ VoAi AbeMSehumeo. 

..Helen Borteu, Do Y«» Hr” 

Limited, 1960). 



A child likes to look at a book by bimselfy too. 


• children understand all but a few of the ideas presented? 

Mj'stenous as a secret,” "haunting as a clmrch bell,” "combination of 
sounds in rhjthm,” "sj-mphony of sound”— arc these phrases incidental 
to the stot)' Of important to it? Is the Icsel of abstraction bejond four- 
)«r-old children’ Can I explain the abstract concepts simply, or omit 
them, sMthout spoiling the stor)’ 

The ^cher thanked the libranan for her help and checked out both 
books. She planned to use The Ustening Walk witli her four s car-old 
group, and to show the other book to the kindergarten teacher at her 
preschool center. 


Library Story Hours 

Liberia m incrasingly amsil.™ to He importsnee of helping children 
enjoy hooks and the hhniry at an ca.Iy age. In many instances, children’s 
ranans are amiliar nath the pictuic books for preschool children and 
I “praatly lor preschool children rvhile their 

older brothers and sisters arc in school. The children svho attend the stoij 

eeth^n dlnstrations, and enjoy 

fhdr fen '* '? "0l oil) ““"'I 

aralTs a ? r tnilahlc tot their children, 

ey also End out about techniques nhich enhance their osrn storytelling. 
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A children’s librarian points out twines of a storj’ hour for preschool 
children; 

The children are learning many things by corning together m the library 
They are learning to concentrate and hou' to beha\e in a group. Tliev are 
being gently led to conform to accepted library behavior such as no running 
and plajing tag in the Children's Room, and most important, they ate be- 
coming small library users. For at the tender age of three they are choosing 
their o«ti boohs and thej’ can be scry rocal in th«r hies and dislilcs too fly 
making them book lovers first, they ate becoming library users of the future. 
... It seems that there has been a long anaited need for some specialized 
library senice to these potential }T>URg library borroners.“ 

Many libraries like to have organized groups of preschool children visit 
them and enjoy a special story hour in the library. This kind of visit is 
another way to acquaint preschool children wnth the library as well as witli 
children’s hooVs. If their schedules permit, children’s librarians are also 
glad to visit children’s and parents’ groups as a means of making them 
familiar with suitable books. 


PRESENTING STORIES TO PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

In presenting a story to a preschool child or a group of preschool chil- 
dren, an adult should communicate with them as complet^y as possible. 
She should talk directly with the children, going from conversation into 
telling a story. To enrich the telling, she can pantomime action, show 
pictures on a fiannelboard, or use a puppet. She can "read” a picture book, 
showing each picture as she reads. But in each of these situations she should 
be so familiar with the story that she and the children have excellent 
rapport with each other and communication is maximized. Frequently she 
should let the children dramatize one of their favorite stories. 

At the same time, the storytells should avoid ov’ere.xpectations about 
the attention of her audience and should keep in mind that the preschool 
child is learning to listen to stories. His learning is a gradual process, A 
child beginning to listen to stories may do well to hear one short story 
all the way through. A year or two later be may enjoy hearing two, even 
three stories at one time. An undemanding teacher described the behavior 
of a three-year-old boy in the sfoiy group situation as follows: 

In our stoiy circle Bobby is earily distracted by any horseplay in hij vjcjgffy 
and sometimes promotes such shenanigam himself. He’ll burst in «rf{, 

*® Beth Csples, “Slory Hour for ibe Three- to Fne-Year-Old” \fj . 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, April, 1958). 
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mcntary whenever the spirit moves him. Or he will leave us flat for more 
interesting business outdoors. I am unable jet to stem the flow of his chatter 
at story time, and sometimes m the interest of moving onto the next episode, 
I tenderly ask Bobby it he would hie to play outside. Sometimes he docs 
and often he doesn’t. He just feels like talking to someone, I think. 


But a preschool group has Allisons as well as Bobby and its teacher 
should encourage the Allisons trying to make each story an experience 
in vicanous living, sufficiently vivid that its thought spills over into chil- 
dren’s words, or overt action, or expressions in art media. 

WTicn Allison’s teacher finished reading a story about a little girl who 
needed a star for her Chnstmas tree, Allison, who was threc-going-on-four, 
was completely sympathetic towards the heroine. “I’ll give her a star,” she 
said. “Good,” said the teacher, "she will like that.” Allison went to the 
science comer of the room, got a chair, and climbed up until she could 
reach the fishnet decoration. From it she extracted the starfish. 'Tlien she 
climbed down and ran across to the library table on which tlie teacher had 
laid the story book. Carefully Allison laid the starfish on top of the book. 
With a satisfied glance at her completed project, she went on to another 
activity. 

Such spontaneous movement from story to action is apt to occur in the 
family or in the preschool group which moves from story to dramah'c play 
and from dramatic play, conversation, or happening to a story. A good 
preschool group has a teacher who is apt at any point to be reminded of 
a story, and has dramatic play in keeping with the stories she has been 
reading. 

One teacher of a Sunday school group of five-> ear-old children was 
pleased w^h the attentive way in which the group listened to The Dead 
Bird. ‘ \\Tien the children went outdoors to play, they too found a dead 
bird. With Jane as their leader, they' decided to dig a hole and bury the 

ir . Quietly they stood around the open grave while Jane led them in a 
shcirt but suitable service modeled on what she had heard in church. As the 
b^y wCTt into the grave, she concluded the service by saying, "Praise God. 
^he Father, the Son, and here it picsl” 


Reading a Story 

j" ''5’ appropriate for her group of children. 

*e should read and reread it imtfl she feels that she knorvs the stoij- uell 
•( ‘S "“cIi tho same stay that she talks with 

three veiTcdV VM ^ ” o'*’ heginnmg to read stories to a new group of 

them. She can use a few simple gestures, as she does in 
Maopn, Woe B.o.n, Tfc Derf BM (New York- Yoong Stott BooU 1958). 
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UlVing. But neither gesture 

be distracting. As the n''"'*'™ inBections into her reading. She can 

isfll be able to mtoduee heavily; fast, light «;ords 

ef lube r^rler^- 

''•r’lnS^'ohiiu^^^^ 

to like stories. She can help thOT m & . in tejng attentive so 

seeing the pictures. As she , the^ltory and he interested m it. 

that they wll be more apt to un -And th^. 

If a child’s interest wanders she inig ^ personalize (he 

Joan, the chipmunk came nghti^ ^^^^B ^^^ for 

story by sa)'ing. ‘T^e ,.;v_evcr she thinks it appropnatc, she 

Jimmy's birthday last vvith the story by putting m the 

should encourage the children ^ P ^ reaches the point of detracting 
sound effects. If, the children s ^j„ldren hack to their ro e of 

from the story, the ^ ^-as. But now something else is 

listeners by sajing. “Yes, that s me 7 . » , 

^SnTpriS icacbc deacn^ ho. abe read s.nriea and nnfed 

the reaction of children to tbcm as follows. 

TO. mormns 1 chose wo ^HriSic 
many word., good il1u.ttat.ons. and ^e dn TJo 

can feel that part of the sh»y or a« « on ,„d 

Choo Choo Train. I made “1; a. it tigan to hu5 and paS and 
I made the sound, for the little blue, or green aj 

rail out: "Choo." Then in ='1”'"“ ^tStim'e. the engioe sa.d m a deep 
fn Hie enrine- ‘Take me vnlh youl c-av 

't‘;“d ot the 

sarins the word caboose, and let continued the story. 

SiV^t' meTS^e.'S;;:^; 

Trdn Song” and “The ^“'.'''^iS^hstto. and mme of 
in. making the «rious animal and toy 
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quack like a duck, roar like a lion, whistle like a boat, bang like a gun, and 
so on Tlie last ten pages are quiet things such as Bowers growing, Stan 
twinkling in the night, smoke cnilmg out of sight, and finally you, when stiu rc 
sleeping in sour bed 

1 said, “I like to go to bed. Do \ou?” Most of the children said the)’ like 
to go to bed, too Stese said, “I ciy when I go to bed.” WTien I asked him, 
‘‘Wliy do you cry, Steve’” he said, “It’s gjhostly when Mommy shuts the door.” 
This conversation was important, not only b^use Steve expressed his fears, 
but also because he volunteered a remark for the first time. From then on he 
has talked more and |omed in group play. I spoke to his mother about his 
fear and she has been leaving his door open with a hall light on. It is a very 
satisfnng cxpenencc to be able to help a child. 


After children are familiar with a story, they like to have it read again in 
such a way that they can participate in telling the story. If the reader won- 
ders what is going to happen next, the children are delighted to tell her. 
The four- and five-j-ear-old children become so skillful in telling the stoiy 
that they need little more than the introduction, the succession of pictures, 
and an occasional reminder such as, “I wonder what the little dog will do 
now?" in order to tell the entire story. 


Size of Group 


A parent or anyone else using picture books with only one or two chil- 
dren at a time need not be concerned about the size of the book. She can 
use a large, middle-sized, or small book. Several small books are especially 
appropriate for preschool children; for instance The Little Book,'® with its 
siniple story about the little gjrl who greets each of several different animals 
and then plays with the little boy whom she meets. ’The dramatic action 
of The Little Dog® and the imaginab've story of the Mogic Boy® are 
appreciated by older preschool children who are ready for each of them. 
Big Brother® is appreciated by younger children in a family with older 
brothers who tease. 

Howev er, the teacher of a preschool group needs to use books appropriate 
to the size of the group with which she is working. She should keep on 
hand small books to use with a child or two, and should encourage par- 
ticipatmg students and mother-assistants in reading them, especially to 
children with a particular interest that could be sened by the book. The 
teacher should also have a coHection of books whose pictures can easilv 


Lftlte Boot (Nc, York: Henry 2 Walck. Inc.. 

Bi"" & World. 
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be seen b)’ a large group of r^iiWren gathered together around her on the 
rug. ScN'eral series of laige books indude books especially suitable for pre- 
school groups.*® Furtheimore, publishets of children's books sometimes 
offer large-size books suitable for kindcigarten as well as primary grades; 
for instance, IVfrtdeJine,*^ and Inch by /ncA.“* 


Dramatizing a Storj- 

^Vhe^ a group of preschool children is familiar with a storj-, the children 
like to participate in telling it with pantomime. As the teacher tells the 
story, the children who have been selected that morning for each part act 
out the story. Children who are not "on stage" are the audience for the 
performance. Having suitable properties enhances the performance. 

One parent<ooperatii’e niirser)' group of three- and four-jear-old chil- 
dren enjoj-ed acting out Caps for Sale** The mothers cooperated in the 
pn){ect by providing a cap for each child, and by making other properties 
which thej’ thought might enhance the fun of presenting the storj'. 'The 
play was staged on the playground, with the climbing apparatus serving as 
the tree into which the monkej-s climbed. The part of the cap salesman 
was pla)ed at first by an adult, while the children developed flieir roles as 
monkcj-s. Later, one of the older children plajed the part of the cap sales- 
man, In each practice session, the teacher served as reader and director. 

At the start of the jear the teacher can encourage the beginnings of 
dramatic expression in a group of three-jear-old children b)’ using a book 
such as This Is the Way the Animals Walk.^* Later in the jear, the chil- 
dren will enjoy dramatizing a scene such as that presented in the story of 
Theodore Turtle.’* As each diild has a turn hying to help Theodore Turtle 
get off his back, he gains a S3tisf)ing relationship to the story. 

Four-jear-old children who enjoj’ dramatic play much of the time are 
enthusiastic about showing each other how a stoty goes. At Christmas time 
a group that has come to know The Little Fir Tree’- likes to act it out. In 
fact, in each season the children like to act out the activities appropriate 

For instance. Hie Great Big BooL senes (Simon and Schuster, Inc , New- yoiL) in 
chides; hfargaret Wise Brown, Fussy Wiflbw, No S64 (I9S8J; Ruth and (hrotd 
Shane, The Ne«’ Baby, No. 487 Garth WiHiam^ (IJlujtratot), Baby Farm 

Animals, No. 477 (1953). 

Lud«ig Bcmetmans, A/j<frfine (New York. The VAing Press, Irte., 1939). 

** Leo Lionni, Inch by Inch (New YoiL: Ivan Obofenslv, Inc , i960), 

** EsphjT SlohodVina, Cap* /or Sale (Ne« YoA: WiHiam R. Scott. !nc , 1957), 

Louise Woodcock, This Is Ihe Wirv the Animals Wait (New York: WiHiam R 
Scott. Inc, 1946). 

Ellen MacGregor, Theodore Turtle (New YoA; ASTuttlescy House, 1954). 

** Margaret Wise Brown. The Little Fir Tree (New York: Thomas Y. CremeU 
Coropan.v, 1954). 
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to that season. The Snouy Day,’* Mud! Mud! Mud!,’’* and On a Summer s 
Day’® are guides to this kind of dramatization. 

Ivlany teachers feel that nursei}' rhymes and nuiserj' stories are an 
essential part of the cultural heritage to be taught to preschool children. 
Dramatizing "Jack and Jill,”’® and The Three Bears,” and other such 
simple folk tales is fun for kindergarten children. 

Dramatizing a story is a creatis’e activity. The dramatic presentation is 
kept within the channel of the original story; properties may vary from 
performance to performance, and the interpretation of a particular role is 
whatever each performer makes it. With preschool children, the teacher 
structures the presentation as she guides the children in their roles. A first 
attempt to dramatize a story should be very close to the story as read. It 
should include spontaneous dramatic play situations that the teacher has 
observed, and should introduce other situations at a comparable lev'el of 
maturity. It should at all times be a happy experience, and no standards of 
performance should interfere with the children's feeling of success in their 
roles. 


Using the FUnnelboatd 

The flannelboard is as useful in telling stories as it is in teaching science 
concepts or other ideas. It is equally useful with three-, four-, or five-j-ear- 
old children. The length and complexity of the story increases with the 
increase in age of the children. 

One story for a teacher to work out on her flannelboard is that of Kitty 
Whiskers, a kitten who found out what food was best for him by tijing 
the foods of other animals. The teacher prepares in advance the pictures 
needed for the stof)" a kitten, a pig, apples, a squirrel, nuts, a rabbit, carrots, 
and a bowl of milk. On the back of each picture she puts strips of sand- 
paper to make the picture stick to the flannelboard. She also makes an 
apple tree and another tree to use as the setting for the story. 

With the flannelboard set up and a picture given to each child, the 
teacher explains to the children what they will do. As she tells the stor)-, 
rach child listens for her to mention the picture he has. When she does 
he takes it up to the flannelboard and presses it onto the board. He goes 
back to where he is sitting and listens to the test of the story. 

\Vhen the children are comfortable and ready to listen, the teacher 


Keats, The Snowy Day, op. cit. 

Ignore WdnMud* Mudr Mud! (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, loc., 1962). 
1953^“ ’ ^ York; Oxford Uni«raty Press. loc.. 

"A»nm,y paW-T.WMu (Chtago: R„d McN.Dy i Co , 195-I). 
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begins to tdl the slor>’; “Kjlty WTuslcn is a little titlen, a very hungi)- 
little kitten. . . Often the teacher interrupts the story to remind a 
child what he is to do: “WTjq has the kitten?” 

^Vhen the kitten is m pbe^ the teacher continues. “Here is Kilty 
Whiskers, a hungry kitten who is looking for some food. He looks all 
around under the apple tree— "\Vho has the apple tree?” WJien the 
apple tree is in place, the teacher continues, “Under the apple tree he 
finds Mr. Pig. . . Sometimes the teacher has to remind the children to 
sit back until it is time for each to put bis piece on the board. 

Kitty Wiiskers finds that the apple Mr. Pig considers so juicy and de- 
licious is too sour; the nuts Mr. Squirrel likes, too hard; the canots Mr. 
Rabbit enjoj’S, too tough. But the bowl of milk is |ust right for him. With 
the bowl of milk in place on the fiannclboard, the children and their 
teacher conclude the story with “And he wasn’t hungry any more.” 

Teaching Humor 

Preschool children need help m learning what is to be thought humorous. 
The teacher who makes a point of showing tliem the humor in a picture 
of a monkej’ reading a book can expect to hear a conversation such as one 
that took place between Neal and Ronnie. 

NSAL (lool^ing «3» the picture of a monkey rending a book) A monkey can't 
reads 

nosNis (also Iookin| at the piclute, and laughing) Yeah, a monkey can't 
read and he wus readingt 

At Eastertime, one nursery teacher taught her children an amusing song 
about “I had a little bunny with some jelly-bean shoes.” She sang it to the 
tunc of "Buffalo gals, won't you come out tonight?" and repeated a sen- 
tence throughout the tune. After singing about “My doggy caught the 
bunny with the jdly-bean shoes” and “My doggy kissed the bunny with the 
jelly-bean shoes,” she concluded the song with "My dogg>’ ate the bunny 
with the jelly-bean shoes.” ^Vhe^ she asked, "Why did the doggy eat the 
bunny?” the children laughed and chuckled with her about the bunny 
being a cooky. 

Each preschool teacher should select stories which she considers amus- 
ing and thinks she can use to show amoring situations to children. Stories 
that have an element of surprise are usually a gcxid kind to select. A 
teacher can try reading such stories as Where's Andy?™ and Edward and 
the Boxes,’* anticipating, then bughing at the amusing situations, and 

■’‘Jane Thajer, <0 cit 

'•Dorothy Marino, Edward and the Boxes (Phila<fclphi3: f. B. Lippincott Co 
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explaining to tlie children the amusing factor in each of them. She may 
say, for instance “Now here comes a funny part. . . . Isn’t that fanny! 
His mother thinks the box is empty, but it isn’t. Out jumps a frog! ^^^lat 
would you do’ You’d laugh, just the way. Edward’s mother did.” 

Presenting Poetry 

Tlie adult who is eager to introduce the small child to the realm of 
poctrs- IS often discouraged by the bresity of the child’s interest, and his 
failure to react to poems selected for him. Actually, the adult who has 
observed such disinterest is in a favorable situation for learning to select 
those poems of genuine interest to a preschool child— the brief poems 
within his world of action and concrete experience. 

The adult who picks up a book of poems for children must be prepared 
to pass over the pages involving abstractions beyond those of nursery chil- 
dren. In the collection titled Laughing Time,** for instance, "Tlie King of 
Hearts,” accompanied by a picture of a king laughing is probably worth 
trying out on children who use hearts on Valentine’s Day and can learn 
what a king is. “Laughing Time,” the next poem in the book, may have a 
couplet or two which can be related to the experience of the children; for 
instance, 


It was laughing time, and the tall giraffe 
Lifted Ins head, and began to laugh- 
Ha! Ha! Ila> Ha! 

may be useful if the children are going to the 700. Tlie adult who knows 
that rules are of interest to five-year-old children, but that law is a concept 
built up after expcnencc w-ilh rules, probably will postpone using “It’s 
certainly not against the law.” “Why” may also be a poem for more mature 
children. Hats, with the help of illustrative hats that arc “round or 
square or tall or flat” is comprehensible to the four-year-old child who 
knows from his expenence that “people love to wear hats.” 

^ Leafing on through this poem collection, the adult finds the brief poem. 
The Mirror, and plans to use it with a child to enlarge and enrich his 
experience with a mirror. 

Most of the poems, however should be put aside until the child is older. 
The wealth of implied and actual comparisons that enrich poetry are en- 
joy^ when a child has greater maturity. However, the simple and brief 
b^innings of poetic expression and poetic comparison may be presented 
vavidly and enjoyably to the nursery- child as an integral part of his experi- 
ence wath the world around him. 

‘“William Jay Smith, Laughing Tone (Boston- Little, Brown & Co.. 1955) 
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Tlie mother of a gifted child describes the benefits of incidental poetr)- 
as follow’s; 

1 have made no effort to teach jny httlc girl. Meredy, to memonze poems, 
but there is a $tick-ft>-it-i\encss abont poetical expression tliat holds on to the 
mind. At a tender age, Meredy sard, nitprompted: 

Little }Mk Homer sat in the comer. 

Eating hts Chnsimas (tee. 

And I w-as proud. I contend that a slight misquote often lends freshness to 
well-n-om phrases. She improved on “Mary had a little lamb," too, by s-rying 
“It made the children laugh and play with their toys . . . And she censored 
Wee Willie WinUc as “Naughty Wee Willie Winkie" for rapping at the 
windows and waking op the babies. 

So many poems and jingles have become part of everyday life. We say 
“Rain, rain, go away," and we invent games, such as [umping over an im- 
provised candlestick, as did our fnend Nimble jack. Meredy, age three, thought 
she should teach our baby, age eleven months, to go in a circle to "Ring 
Around the Rosy” and finish with all-tumble-down. 

'nicns are numerous valuable byproducts of teaching poetry to children 
New words ate easily remembered if they ate learned in verse. Poetry is a 
tremendous vocabulary builder, perhaps because it is a colorful kind of expres- 
sion. Terms like scaf<iwa|. topsy-turvy, ehatler-chm, or jig. jag, and jump, fot 
example, have come from poems into common and appropnate use. Poetrv 
seems to prompt a euphonious kind of terminology, toe. Meredy’s dell lias 
the original and rhythmical name. “Heggity-Dug,” which 1$ a variation on the 
expression fluggity dug, quoted from a jingle her daddy recites. 

Early tunes are frequently invented to known rhymes And, of course, 
rhythmical meter finds a ready response in very young children. My baby 
smiles and listens attentively to the poems I redte. The vocabulary is beyond 
her, but not the rhythm and poetical expression. 

Meredy’s recognition of letters of the alphabet has been incidental to read- 
ing of poems based on the letters of the alphabet. A is for Alice, but we see A 
in many other places, too. A little snake is an S and it stands for Suzy. The 
counting rhymes also brought the number conc^t without any explanatory 
remarks from me. 

'These early years arc indeed the time to introduce poetry. In my own experi- 
ence I r«nember that one of the earliest philost^hical ideas came to me by- 
way of poetry; 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I'ln sure we should be as happy as kings." 

Working early on the child mind will make it fertile ground for great ideas, 
poetically expressed. 

The four-year-old child who is greatly attuned to the sounds of words 
likes to create bis onm alliteiation and rhymes. He likes to talk about 
"cereal— bereal—mercal—deieal — repeating his play on words for any 
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appreciative audience. In one nursery group of three-year-old children, the 
teacher helped the children in creating their ocvn action play, a poem: 

Turn the handle 
Open the door, 

And people will come 
And walk cm the floor. 

Indeed poetry has an important place in the preschool group. Bits of rhyme 
and brief poetic couplets punctuate the day of the preschool child 
delightfully 


Situcr/ions for Disemsion 

A nurserv school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four desCTibed here As >oa think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested Is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from your own experience to justify 
voiir views Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those gisen. 

Situation 1 You are selecting books to use with vour group of preschool 
children. You should keep m mind the importance of 

• Beauty in illustrations 

• Beauty in the sound patterns of words 

• Age level as it relates to content 

• Age les'cl in relation to words used 

• Human relationships 

Situation 2 As director of a nursery, you ate asking each teacher to list 
new books to be considered for purchase. You suggest that they include 

• Books recommended bv a children’s librarian as “outstandine children’s 
books” 

• Two or three books of poetry 

• Books from those listed at the end of this chapter 

• Well-known folk talcs such as "Hansel and Gretel” 

• Caldecott Medal books 

Situation 3 In May you visit the local library to ask the librarian about 
currml books to use with preschool diildren. She shows you the Apnl issue 
ol lhc^eri<an Library Association Bulldin with its list of "Notable Chil- 
dren s Books for the year. Chedung over the list, you should consider books 

• Written by an author of books your children enjoy 

• Illustrated by an artist who has illustrated books your children like 
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• Obtained by the hbrar> for its collection 

• With titles that have simple and familiar words like those the children iise 

• Recommended for the age lc>-el vou leach 

SrroATioN- 4 Among boohs outgrown by families with older children, >ou 
find one entitled A Day wih Daddy. Written by a wcll-Vnown author of chil- 
drCTi’s boohs, it rs illustrated with photographs, and is published by a companv 
of good reputation The booh deals with Daddy, rather than Mother, in the 
role of homemaVer — putting his diiW to bed. helping him with breakfast in 
the morning. Vou nonder whether or not to use the boot m the p3r«if- 
cooperative nursery You should 

• Keep the book for indn-idual, but not group use 

• Show the booh to mothers and get the« recommendation about using it 

• Ask other preschool teachers vshethet they use the booh 

• Ask the children's libranan if the book is recommerded 

• Find another booh about tbc ro\e of dadds 


Current Books for Preschool Children 

de Regniets, Beatrice S The Little Book. New Yoih. Henry Z. Walck, Inc.. 
1961. [When the little girl sees a little boy, the)' find a sandboe in nhich 
to play. The Ciant Story (Doublcday, 1953) is by the same author 1 
Ets, Marie Hall. Ploy with Me. New York- TTie Vihing Press, Inc., 1955. 

[By sitting quietlv, the little gitl gams the animal friends she wanted.) 
Hoban, Russell. Bedtime for Fronccs. New. Yoih; Harper k Row, Publishers, 
1960. [A little badger goes through the usual delaying tactics of a child 
going to bed.l 

Keats, Ezra Jack. The Snowy Day. New Yoih: The Vihing Press, Inc., 1962. 
[Peter enjoys snow activities, and then goes out to do them again with 
a friend.) 

Kessler, Ethel and Leonard. Do Baby Bears Sil in Chairs? New York; Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1961. (“No, but they roll down hill— just as I do.”J 
Ktauss, Ruth. The Birthday Party. New York: Harper &. Row, Publishers, 
19S7. [David, nho had been cseiywhere else, goes to a birthday party. 
A Very Special House (1953), The Bundle Book (1951), Bears (1938), 
and The Carrot Seed [ 1945) are ly the same author.) 

Lenski, Lois. Big Little Davy. New York: Oiford University Press, Inc., 1956. 
[Baby Davy grows bi^er until he is big enough to go to school. Day)- 
Goes Places {Walck, 1961), On a Summer's Da>' (1953), and Let’s Play 
House (1944) are among many outatandiag boohs b)’ the same author.] 
Marino, Dorothy. Goodnight Georgfe, New York: Hie Dial Press, Inc., 1961. 
[Ceorgie visits his grandparents on Ibdr farm. Edward and the Bores 
(lippmcott, 1957) is by the same author.) 
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Mmarik, Else Holmelund. LiHlc Bear's Visit. New York: Harper i Row, Pub- 
lishen, 1961. [Li'H/c Benr (1957), Father Bear Comes Home (1959), 
Little Bear's Friend {I960), as well as this book, recount simple, ocr)- 
day adventures of Little Bear] 

Schlcin, Minam Herman \tcGregf>TS World. Chicago; Albert \Miitman i 
Co, 1958 (Herman goes out into h« world to see something new and 
different.) 

Simon, Norma 7’hc Daddy Doss. New- York: Abclard-Schtiman, Limited. 
1958 (Saturdav and Sunday arc days for fixing the car, going to the 
librarv and doing other things with daddy. By the same aullior arc 
A Tree for Me (Philadelphia; |. D. Lippincott Co.. 1956). and The 
Babv House (1955).) 

Vaughn, Samuel New Shoes. New- York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1961. 
[A child thinks about shoes as she bms some new- blue ones.) 

Yashima, Milsu and Taro. Momo’i Kitten. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1961. [Memo’s cat becomes a mother. Taro Yashima also wrote and illus- 
trated UmbreHa (1958) and Youngest One (1962).] 

Zolotow. Charlotte S Do You Know What I'll Do? New York; Harper & Row. 
Pubhshen, 1958. (A little giil thinks of things to do which her little 
brother will enjoy. Over and Oi-cr (1957), Dig Brother (1960), One Step. 
Two (New York: Lothrop, Lee it Shepard Co., Inc., 1959), and Afr. 
Rabbit and the Lovely Present (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1962) are b\ the same author.) 
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this dificrcnce between a child's ideas and his ability to express them, the 
preschool teacher should expect only that the children will enjoy the 
variety of art media to which she introduces them. 

As she shares a child’s satisfaction with some completed painting or 
model, the teacher can point out the artistic relationships that she ob- 
scrscs, introduce appropriate terms, or encourage the use of some bit of 
technical skill. Her praise serves to guide the child toward further artistic 
expression. Only if the child develops sufEcieiit interest and satisfaction in 
expressing himself through art media will he continue to attempt such 
expression to the point of achicvang technical competence. 

Tlie preschool teacher, as well as the parent, should help a prcscliool 
child to appreciate beauty in everyday life. Each day affords at least one 
opportunity to call attention to something beautiful— clouds against the 
sk\; the lovely form and color of a tree or a leaf; the feel of grass, or sand, 
or a rug. For instance, the teacher may say, "Aren’t we glad that we have 
beautiful flowen!” Or she may point out what she enjoys perhaps by 
saying, "Oh. what lovely colors In your dress." 


Art as Anangcmcnl 

It is often said that all art is essentially arrangement. Certainly, the 
arrangement of different objects is the essence of art experience for pre- 
school children. The making of collages is their fundamental art activity. 
In the wurse of the school year, they make collages out of many many 
things, including dry weeds gathered in the fall, pieces of discarded Chrisb 
mas cards, bits of colored papen, and stickers of spring flowers. They 
arrange such materials and paste them on background sheets of various 
colors and textures. Each coibgc is different from every other, but they 
all provide the opportunity for the child to express his’ own ideas about 
arrangements. Tlie preschool child enjoys such expression. 

T^e nursery school teacher should see that the children ha\ c daily oppor- 
tunities to arrange different objects. At the table where books and puzzles 
and crayons are available, she can place a child sized Rannelboard, together 
with dots, dashes, and other shapes cut out of felt of different colors. On 
other days, she can place there a plastic-covered board with a collection of 
its o plastic in different shapes and colors. Sometimes she may provide 
pop beads for the children to arrange and to wear as bracelets or necklaces. 

or ta e use on sunny days outdoors, she may have a collection of large 
samples of plasbc upholstery materials in different textures and colors. 

ecause t e pieces arc large, the children— in arranging them— use large- as 
well as small-muscle movements, and there is not much possibility of the 
pieces getting lost. ^ •' 


For the homemaking child, the 
some artificial flowers to be used ii 


teacher can provide a plastic vase and 
n the playhouse or on the tea table, as 
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the child desires. Slie can also proxide xvashable plastic tablemats or table- 
cloth, which the child can use if she nishes. The five-)’ear-old girl who is 
going to learn to enjoy arranging an attractive table must have suitable 
materials with svhich to worh. 

Kot only in the playhouse, but also outdoors, the teacher should encour- 
age realistic and functional arranganents of objects. She can provide a 
collection of smooth rocks for the children to use in making a small rock 
garden. TTie sandbox and its accessories also afford endless opportunity 
for arranging sucli things as birthday calces decorated witli colored pebbles 
or weeds. 

In encouraging a child to arrange materials, the teacher should restnet 
henclf to providing the materials and— xvhen the project is completed to 
the child’s satisfactiorr— to admiring svhat has been created. She should 
encourage each child to express himself in whate\-er way he wishes with the 
materials he has. Tliis awareness of individual differences is evident in 
one teacher’s description of the use of gummed cr^pe paper by a group of 

four-j ear-olds: 

Mj’ group of older preUndergarten diildren enjoy “scrap” pasting because 
they can do it independently, without adult assistance Thev can cut gummed 


The feelings of a cftiW— «en of the wafefter— may later find expression 
with art media. 





A flannel board provides ex- 
perience with texture as well 
as arrangement. 


ctipe paper by themseUes because it Is a good weight for cutting. I choose 
colors that are more vivid and consc<)uentIy more interesting to the children. 
Sometimes I cut gummed cr^pe paper with pinking shears to make the collage- 
making more interesting to them. 

For moistening the gummed paper, I provide sponges cut in two-by-three- 
inch oblongs The sponges arc wet and put m small pie tins. Tlie children 
touch the gummed side of the colored paper to the wet sponge and apply 
the gummed paper to a piece of construction paper that each has chosen. 

^is morning the favorite color of construction paper was yellow. Some 
children did a callage on both sides, and some made two sheets. One child was 
methodical in that every little bit of his black constraction paper had to be 
coscred with a color. One boy covered one half of one side of his sheet and 
was finished. Another child put colors all around the edge of his paper but 
not in the center. One boy chose mostly brown and dark-blue gummed paper, 
colors least popular with the other children. 

Some children rapidly did four sides and were off to other activities while 
other childrm were slower and more painstaking in their work. Some showed 
their aggressiveness by getting all the colors they w anted first before they started 
pas ing. y contrast, one child sat quietly waiting whenever she ran out of 
colon until an adult noticed her need for more matenals. Another girl obvi- 
ously enioyed the activity and remarked. ‘'Gee. it’s magici” 

'^is craft activity is creative in that each child picL his owm colors, and 
appli« his selecbon of paper bits in the design he wants. Each child shows his 
individuality and expresses himself according to his own penonality not only 
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• A sample book of wall papers 

• A sample book of \-ardgoods or draper)' materials from a mail-order house 

Tlie teacher should encourage the children to feel the different samples 
and to tell her about those the)’ especially like. With four-)car-olds, she 
can pretend she is a tailor helping Daddy to select material for a suit, or 
a dressmaker helping Mother to select material for a dress, or an intenor 
decorator helping Mother choose the furnishings for her home. 

The teacher can also provide bits of cloth, rickrack, braid, and other 
tnmmings for the children to use in making a collage on colored paper. 
She can guide them m noticing texture as well as color and design. 
“Mmmm, that feels good,” she may say as she runs her finger slowly over 
a hit of silk. “It’s so smooth,” she may add, giving the child a word to go 
along with the feel that he enjo)-s. “Feel the smooth silk,” she may suggest 
as she encourages the child to imitate this way of enjoying the material. 

WTieneier she can obtain discarded materials from a stationer)- store, 
the teacher can bring the children a collection of different kinds of paper 
for cutting. By using scissors, the children Icam from experience that some 
papen are hard and tough; othen, fragile to look at but hard to cut; sUll 
others, easy to tear. Tissue-, typing, and wrapping papers and ncwspnnl 
furnish a simple vancty of textures and help the children to notice the 
feel of the materials they work with. 

Enjoying Color 

In nunery and kindergarten groups, children have opportunities for 
exploring and enjoying the use of color. Tliey like colors and they like 
being able to choose among them. Each day they should be provided with 
one or more situations in which they can gain control of color: easels 
supplied with large sheets of paper and sc\-cral cans, each with a brush and 
a different color paint; table or easels supplied with paper and a box of 
crayons of a size comfortable to small hands; bits of colored paper for 
making a collage; felt pieces in different colors to use on a feltboard, or 
plastic pieces in different colors to use on a plastic board. In short, children 
should have a daily opportunity to arrange materials and work with colors. 

Experiences witli color should be selected according to the age level of 
the children. The child who is free of inhibitions enjoys putting on an 
apron or a smock and immersing hb hands in the thick starch mixture 
used for finger painting. \Vhen hb teacher sprinkles blue tempera paint 
onto the mixture, he moves his hand to make blue patterns. If his teacher 
adds yellow tempera, he can make some yellow’ patterns— and green ones, 
too. Finger painting is an appropriate w’ay to provide experience with color 
for the nursery school child. 
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gradually develop control ‘i^can distinguish among a 

By the time children are in '“"'*‘'8 ’ tints and shades 

s-ari^ of colon and am ready to distinctions, the landerptten 

of particular colors. To help t t-der paints in the three pnma^ 

teacher can use easels and solu ^ solutions of each of the 

colors: red, yellow, and hloe. sho^ rf their shades 

color, at full intensity solutions of the. tij^, die solu- 

—nine solutions in all. Tints are iddineblacV The addition of a small 

tions of the primary colors; shadjWa^W^h 

amount of .oil of clove or oil batches at a time so as to 

from spoiling, making it possible to m« latge 

have them always on hand. . „( full inlensitj' or 

The kindergarten child who is “ u, ,„tens.ty of a single 

of various tints and shades can ''‘P'"" *'^^^„ts or shades of several 
color. He can also espenment "■>»>, *' “ ,bi„ shades. The whole 

colors and thus eaplote color hues w.thm tints, 
world of color is open to him. 

Gaining Emotional Control measure of control over his 

By expressing an idea, a connected with the idea- 

relationship to the situations purpose; for others, physica 

For some people, verbal exp^i jnore kinds-is more 

expression— especially thro^ WmaHon of experience first through ph)'^'" 
saLfying. For children, this js' important. The child 

cal movement and then ,vho most needs to express 

who is less verbal than other children is o 

himself through art media. dieging-in kind of scn^ble. B)- 

-Mommyr says the ’’Hf JpS>-l» 

hitting the paper, or cnimph^ it. h „ u„t 

sidetable aggression ’"^Hud'in order to «prcss his frastmtion, 

moment was to dig in as he ^ bb life through his mother, 
against the worldly pressnnn ctoncOT „ ,,b , 

The means for emohonal u„d hitting a punching bag, hut 

include not only pounding wa painting aggressively, or making 

also pounding clay, cn.yon.ng or hngf P 
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sweeping strokes with a pamtbrtisli. One morning, Don expressed his 
feelings of aggression by using crajons. lie selected red and yellow and 
used them vigorously in long strokes across the paper. After he had 
crayoned for some time, liis pressure on the crayon broke it. He stopped 
then, as if the breaking of the crayon wirre the period at the end of his 
sentence of expression 

Another morning he worked at the easel, taking a long turn. Using large 
strokes, he covered the entire paper with red paint. Tlicn he used the blue 
paint available at the easel. Finally, he painted over the entire paper in 
the third color that was available: white. The completion of his painting 
left Don m an agreeable mood which carried through the rest of the 
morning. 

Social Benefits 

Getting acquainted with different art media may be a solitary explora- 
tion of what can be done with paint at an easel, or it may consist of 
pounding clay flat on a table as an emotional release. More often, it is a 
social experience which takes place in a small group, with children enjoy- 
ing a variety of activities; or in a brge group, with almost all the children 
using much the same kind of materials. 

Children like to come to a table where other children are quietly' using 
crayons or ananging colorful pieces of plastic or felt. They also like to work 
with othen, crayoning together on wide shelfpaper unrolled across a 
smooth floor. It is relaxing to create something with such materials when 
friends ate there and it does not matter what product is created or how- 
much or how little is done. 

Children also like to sit down at a small table at which an adult has 
interesting new materials to work with and is helping children to learn to 
use them. Such a small-group introduction to modeling clay, stringing 
beads, cutting with scissors, applying sticken, or pasting together links for 
a chain is a happy one for a child. It is a necessary one for more complex 
activities such as using watercolors, frosting cakes, or decorating cookies. 
In fact, for three- and four-year-old childicn. such complex activities should 
alway-s be supervised by an adult, working with a small group of children. 
For five-year-old children experienced in these activities, only minimum 
supervision is required. 

After children have been introduced in small groups to some simple craft 
technique, they are ready to use the technique in a large-group situation. 
Usually such craft groups are begun after two or three weeks of school, 
when the children have been inducted into other large-group activities: 
brief planning sessions and such routine activities as resting, having re- 
freshments or meals, and listening to stories. As in all other large-group 
activities, the children are encouraged to participate but are free to choose 
other activities if they wish. 
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A teacher in one parent-coopcratiTO noiserj' scliool described to farents 
tlie social benefits of the large-group art penod: 

Out planned communit)' actmiy m arts or crafts provides each child mth a 
different set of neighbors, and often is the occasion for increasing sociability. 
Don, for instance, is very attentive to bis work but is willing to discuss it wifli 
a neighbor. Some children show the same courage n-ith ndghbors dunng art 
period as they show in parallel play. For the shy children, easy spontaneous 
bits of talk help to promote a mce group feeiing and sense of belonging. Thus 
the organized hut flexible art period gyves the less a|grcssivc, resourceful chil- 
dren the help they need. Even the boys who ate eager for the things outdoon 
like to work with others at the art table and stay with the group after refresh- 
ments to take part in the planned art activity 

In both large- and small-group situations, the teacher has an opportunity 
to help the children to learn to share the craft matcnals with which they 
work. When the children are using crayons from a box shared by two or 
three others; she may hedp a child get started by asiiing, “kkTjat cohr do 
you want to use?” Tlicn, after lie has made his selection, she can say, 
“When you want another color, put that one back m the box for someone 
else to use, and dioose your next color.” 

The teacher should also help the children by appreciating their pleasure 
in the social situation. Ulien they arc wotbng along well, she may say, 
“Isn't this fun, coloring together? It fccU good to work with others m a 
group.” Her pleasure in the group situation, expressed through such state- 
ments, helps the children to develop an awareness of their o«vtj pleasure 
in both the craft activity' and the group situation. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE CURRICULUM 

An arts and crafts activity' may be citlicr complete wiiliin itself or inte- 
grated into other parts of die currieulum. Tlic tcadicr should be familiar 
witli both uses of arts and crafts activities, and sliould liave one or more of 
them each day. 

Tlic cliildren leani the use of each new medium and each new tool as 
3 separate arts and crafts activity. After a skill has been introduced as a 
separate activity, tlic (cachet should plan an activity which makes avc of 
the skill in relation to a simple project. Although the project may be related 
to other aspects of the curriculum, it may also be an activity whkh is fun 
to do or whi'cb helps the chddsen to develop an appreciation of some 
aspect of art. Simple projects of this nalnre include the following; 

• Stringing (and eating} Chcerios or some other cereal of similar shape 
to make a bracelet with a pipccleancr base. 
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• Dipping a stnng in tempera pain^ then pulling the string through a 
folded piece of paper; opening the sheet to reveal the design created. 

• Putting spots of paint on a piece of paper; folding the paper over and 
pressing the halves of it together; opening the sheet to see the design 
created. 

• Blowing bubbles in the sunlight to enjoy their form and colors. 

• Modeling a ball of clay or dough which has been put inside a paper bag: 
opening the bag to see the new form of the clay or dough. 

Craft Activities and the Curriculum 

The teacher can use craft activities to enhance projects that are devel- 
oped pnmanly within other areas of the curriculum. Craft activities can be 
used because of their relation to health, physical development, social 
understanding, science, space relationships, mathematics, favorite stones, 
or music. Many other examples could be given. The preschool teacher 
should be ingenious in adapting the usual art and craft activities to the 
particular theme she is emphasizing with her group of preschool children. 

Health On a rainy day, when she has talked with the children about 
keeping dry, the teacher can have little half<iTcle5 or umbrella shapes for 
the children to paste on a sheet of paper. Sometimes these pieces are cut 
from gummed paper and can be moistened by touching them to a wet 
sponge; sometimes they are to paste on with school paste. 

Physical Education. In the spring, the children can enjoy making kites 
with which to run in the wind. Their teacher provides them with pieces 
of construction paper which have holes punched in one comer and a length 
of string tied through each hole. In a three year-old group, each child 
decorates his kite as he wishes and then flies it outdoors. Four-year-olds like 
the realism of kite tails and fashion them by pasting an inch wide strip 
of brightly colored crepe paper to their kites. Then they run with their 
kites, getting practice in running as they try to keep the kite in the air. 

Social Understanding. When children study about how clothes are made, 
they become interested in sewing. Tlieir teacher can provide them with 
cards having a picture of a boy whose sweater and trousers are outlined 
with holes to be used in guiding a cord or shoelace in and out, or of a girl 
whose dress is to be "sewed” in the same way. 

Science. WTien the children watdi caterpillars eat leaves, they can make 
a caterpillar out of egg cartons cut in half lengthwise. One day they color 
the series of humps. Another day they paste large colored dots on them as 
they wish. With adult help as needed, each colorful caterpillar gets two 
pipecleaner antennae and is ready to tsie home at the end of the session. 
WTien the caterpillars observed the preschool group emerge from their 
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cocoon stage as buttcrfiies, the teacher caa provide each child ttith a large 
butterfly cut out of construction paper- On this the child pastes bits of 
colored paper. Then, with a string attached to the middle of his ‘hutterfly," 
he runs to make it fly up in the air. 

Spacir, ftiper folding gis-es the children experience with space relation- 
ships. Four- or fivc-year-old children like to make soldier hats from sheets 
of newspaper. 

Afathcmafics. Questions of "How many?” are an integral part of a craft 
project. A three- 5 ‘ear-old child may make a Holloween collage using three 
pieces of orange and two pieces of black. A four-years3ld child may paste 
as many cherries on his George Washington tree as he is able to count. 

Pffvon'te Stories. 'The day that the teacher reads The Little Fish That 
Cot she can give the children pre-cut fish which the)' paste on 

pieces of construction paper. 

Afuste. The children may also paint paper plates, which ate subsequently 
made into ihytlim instruments. On another day, the children use crajons 
to decorate the plates further. Two decorata3 plates are stapled together 
(by an adult), with some small beans inside and gay rib^ns hanging 
outside. 

Seasonal Craft Activities 

The preschool curriculum should help the children to enjoy each of 
the seasons and to understand the meaning of the principal holidays. TTie 
waft activities associated with each season and each holida)- are. therefore, 
an essential part of the curriculum. The teacher should have in mind 
iperaal activities appropriate for each holiday. For instance, when Hal- 
loween is at hand, she can gel out lipsticks and eyebrow pencils for the 
children to use in making up their faces. She also should know how to 
adapt each simple craft activity so as to help the children increase their 
understanding of each holiday and the customs associated witli it. Some 
examples of such adaptations ate shown in Table 13-1 on the next page. 

Getting Ready fox Christinas 

As Christmas approaches, the usual preschool craft activities lake on the 
colors of the season. The children have a v^rietj* of shapes cut from green 
paper to paste on red paper, or bits of red paper to paste on green paper. 
Often they make colorful dccoratHms to hang on their Christmas free. 

In one nuncry group, the teacher cot a bool from red construction paper 
for cacl» child. With bits of cotton, and paste for applying the cotton, each 

'Bfmsdinc Cool, Utllt Fuh That Cat Anay {.Nrw YoA: Wi^nm R. S«rt( 
tnc, 1956). 
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TABLE 13-1 

Adaptations of Craft Activities to Major Holidays 


Craft Activity 
Applying stickers 

Cutting 

Making collages 

Arranging and 
pasting on paper 
Stnngmg 

Making chains 
Fiostmg cakes 


Halloween 

Put pumpkin 

stickers on black 
paper 

Cut orange paper 

Put black bits cut 
with pmking 
sheers on onngc 
paper 

Use fall leaves 

Pul orange 
macaroni on 
pipecleanen 

Paste together links 
of onnge and 
black paper 

Frost a doughnut 


ChrislmiU 

Put Chnstmas seals 
on gTccn paper 
tree 

Cnt used Chnstmas 
cards 

Put short lengths 
of coloied yams 
on white paper 

Use parts of 
Christmas cards 

Put tree decoration 
on a nbbon 


Make chains to 
decorate the tree 


Decorate Chnstmas 
cookies 


Easter 

Put flower seals on 
yellow paper 

Cut green paper to 
put in baskets 

Put bits of Easter 
egg shells on 
gold paper 

Use small flowers or 
new leases 

Make necklace from 
cellophane straw 
pieces strong on 
dental floss 

Make necklace of 
pastel links 

Frost aipcakes 


child decorated his boot as he saw 6t. Meanwhile, the teacher put a loop 
of red ribbon on a tree branch for each child. Then, when a child brought 
her his completed boot, she asked him to select the branch on which he 
wanted it to hang. As soon as he made hts choice, she took the stapler out 
of her pocket and quickly stapled the comer of the boot onto the ribbon. 
In this way, the child could identify his boot by where it hung, as well as 
by the name written on it. 

The teacher of a group of four-year old children cut a simple doll figure 
out of ted paper for each child. She found a jolly Santa Claus head pack- 
aged as a Christmas seal and gave one to each child to put on his doll 
figure. She also provided bits of cotton for the children to use in making 
beards and eyebrows for their Santa figures if they wished. Each com- 
pleted Santa figure could either be hung on the Christmas tree or be taken 
home by its maker. 

A brightly colored cornucopia is another tree decoration that children 
like to make. The teacher prepares in advance a semicircle of white paper 
for each child to decorate by using paint sticks, or crayons, or whatever 
coloring medium is appropriate to the paper. When a design is completed 
and dry, the teacher staples the two sides of the paper together to make 
the cone for each child to hang on the tree. 
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,„d craft rvork has pinb, apple- 
At Eastertime pastel colors are i»pdar a^ 
jreeos, arrd jellorvs in pealer protaorj. ^„e lor each chrld 

and a variety of decoration. On y c,, colors, matang 

alargeeEgcutoutof*te^^.^rtft““ ,cacher rrra, provide 
an Easter "egg” to take trom . ,csu!ting eggs ma) 

smaller "egp" and shakers S'W - ,hcm „„ the Iwip of a bare 

be so pretty that the teacher suggests hang g 

branch to make an Easler^gg tM- „,c older ones enioy 

When the children are ^ ^ ^ ge, as far as making a 

making baskets. Usually a how to fold the edges up 

pancake. TTien his tactful child can make a long 

To that eggs will not fall out easay. A five yeard 

^reSd’-SSstS 

make a handle, makes a smaller >>““; . „,c tmdihonal colonng of 

Another part of Eastertime o”" ?''‘'''‘|',ood colonng. As the children 
hardboned eggs by dipping in (oil dish containing dye 

roll theit eggs, one at a time, m a . obtain. ^ 

solution, they enjoy the coIots and Easlettime song, 

‘•Here Comes Peter Cottontail, a d^^ ^ „abng hand- 

some teachers to help the four- or children work on their 

puppet bunnies out of a brown-pape {o]lo\%'s: 

pup^ts on each of three successuc days, as tollo ^ 

First day. Make a bunny face on d^em Jfrcle mouth. 

by pasting on circle e>«s, tnang bottom comers of the bag- 

Second day: Paste bvo pre^iut ears o ^ 

Thirdd.>:PasleapieceofcoUonoT,lhebaekoftheb g ^ 

Each day the children have fnn "‘i*''’? f^j''J55(ore’1h„tet, the tcachci 
In one parcnt coopcrative . j .ePow constroction paper, 

planned a craft activity using a A brad through the duck 

Lped hV halt an egg, and a P>«hil WUe duck. ^ 
and the haltegg made an ^(, activity: 

ingout of an egg. Tlie teacher desctibcillh 

V, Hr read the Golden Egg Book- 

In the group of dghtem chiM"" « ,„o eggs of ,-cllow paper to 

Today «n talked about the story .hite wh 
..Maiearct Wire Eromi. Golden Bag Book ( e* 

1M7). 
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TABLE 15-1 

Adaptations of Ciaft Activities to Major Holidajs 


Craft Actmty 
Appbing shckers 

Cutting 

Making collages 

Arranging and 
pasting on paper 
Stnnging 

Making chains 
Frosting cakes 


Heiioiieen 

Put pumpkin 

slickers on black 
paper 

Cut orange paper 

Put black bits cut 
nsth pinkmg 
sheets on orange 
paper 

Use (all kaxes 

Put onngc 
macaroni on 
pipecleanen 

Paste together links 
of onnge and 
black paper 

Frost a doughnut 


CAr^miu 

Put Christmas seals 
on green-paper 
tree 

Cut used Christmas 
cards 

Put short lengths 
of colored yams 
on white paper 

Use parts of 
Christmas cards 

Put tree decoration 
on a nbbon 


Male chains to 
decorate the tree 

Decorate Chnstmas 
cookies 


Earter 

Put Bower seals on 
yellow paper 

Cut green paper to 
put in baskets 

Put bits of Easter- 
egg shells on 
gold paper 

Use small flowers or 
new leases 

Male necklace from 
cellophane straw 
pieces strung on 
dental floss 

Make necklace of 
pastel links 

Frost cupcakes 


child decorated his boot as he saw fit. Meanwhile, the teacher put a loop 
of red ribbon on a tree branch for each child. Then, when a child brought 
her his completed boot, she asked him to select the branch on which he 
wanted it to hang. As soon as he made his choice, she took the stapler out 
of her pocket and quickly stapled the coiner of the boot onto the ribbon. 
In this way, the child could identify his boot by where it hung, as well as 
by the name written on it. 

The teacher of a group of fouryear-old children cut a simple doll figure 
out of red paper for each child. She found a jolly Santa Claus head pack- 
aged as a Christmas seal and gave one to each child to put on his doll 
figure. She also prorided bib of cotton for the children to use in making 
beards and ejebrows for their Santa figures if they wished. Each com- 
pleted Santa figure could either be hung on the Christmas tree or be taken 
home by ib maker. 

A brightly colored cornucopia is another tree decoration that children 
like to make. The teacher prepares in advance a semidrcle of white paper 
for each child to decorate by using paint sticks, or crajons, or whates’er 
coloring medium is appropriate to flie paper. When a design is completed 
and dr}’, the teacher staples the two sides of the paper together to make 
the cone for each child to hang on the tree. 
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&ery adult supervising children s a ^ g„„. ,ne 

imperious to the children-s *“ “ cthing impossible for him to 

a i^It is no kindness to show a ehM someth g „ gc,„g 

aehiese for years to come and ‘’T c^” Vw a picture" or to 

something himself. When an adult IS asked cP he, 

do something else a child can do for mmse_ „ ,.„„„el . 

interest and her confidence in him. She m y^ vyhcn tim 

or she may make a suggestion about ,a„sfaction. she should )x 

chad completes what he is JmhS *“ .ihstically, pointing out some one 
careful to praise his >™”P'.'‘''®'"p' hra to incmpomte in subsequent 
feature which would be desirable fot tnm 
K-oik. 

A Permissive Attitude , ^ permissive, construe- 

Especially with art activities, the tmeh h ^ 
tiiely encounging the ''f dmcription of a mature bo, m 
their occasional disinterest. On . . altitude; 
a fou..,earmld group shows tbrs pesmissne 

Slanley, who is almost fisc ,e3i! ">“ || ^ri’llv attractive, he asU nie 

well, and when wc ham mme matena >ha> » ,,„„c with a W of 

for some to take home. Scmiallimm ^ jcMtions arc part of out desgn 
clav or paper or colored dou^. »»<=«" 

endear hinTor any other chflA to our «b^ ,,„p, simply 

On one occasion, Stanley Son- wilh the others conlentcJh. 

indisposilion. M other limes he „rgaoUed program. >nd 

He didn’t feel compelled to conform mthom ^ „ „ may 

lliat is all right. Ills "“"f te an easy atlitode f '"ScIJ 

halt been ifthen he came he has “ mtcics , 

not doing vhal there is to do. In some thmgs 
none at all. 

Limits to Freedom of Expression j>*,.TTnjncs the limits to be set on 
Tlie teacher, along with the I"'""' cltend dressed in attractne 
freedom of eaptession. In some g™”!”- ^ cat^ted to return the children 
hut nonservieJable clothing. Tire teacher pp^cser. m 

to their parents in the same condition m »n 



the duck pops is an actinty that the children could all take part in at the 
same time without any assistance or waiting- One mother helped by seeing 
that each child had cra)ons, by putting the children’s names on their work, 
and by attaching the ducks to the half-e^ with brads. We worked with half 
the children while the others were rcsbng. AH the children in both groups 
made the duck popping out of his cracked shcH. 

Some children colored the half-egg fully and wanted to make another one. 
A fesv children, with short attention spans for art work, colored just a little 
and were ready to play with the duck. TTiesc I encouraged to color just a little 
more by saying, "I wonder what color this crayon makes?” And then the chil- 
dren would try it on their egg. Another suggestion I made was: “This empty 
space on your egg needs some pretty colors." Each child followed through on 
these suggestions However, I knew when cadi of the children had reached 
his capacity and I did not try to push a child beyond his limits. 

The children seemed pleased with what they accomplished. Artwork in 
hand, they went around hopping and quacking hke ducks. One child, popping 
his duck out of the half<gg as he played with it, said, "My duck is cracking 
out of his egg.” Tliis action may have been a dramatic enactment of the story 
he had heard earlier. 


GUIDING ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

The adult who is helping children with art and craft work often wonden 
about her role. How should she supervise the work? Should she participate 
in the activity? Should she demonstrate desirable teclmiques? Should she 
point out better techniques than those being used by the children? The 
answen to such questions all bear on the point that children must first 
leam to do something before they can leam how to do it. Preschool chil- 
dren need experience in a variety of craft activities. Not until they ate 
in elementary school will they be ready to concern themselves with 
techniques. 

^Vhen a teacher introduces preschool children to some new art or craft 
activity, she gives them only a very brief explanation and emphasizes only 
the one point which is crucial to achieving initial success. Her explanation 
may include a very brief demonstration, but only if it contributes toward 
the one point she is attempting to make. She knows the children will leam 
partly by doing and partly by imitating. 

In order to give the children the benefit of an example they may imitate, 
the teacher may continue her activity for a moment or two after introduc- 
ing it. Then, she begins to nwwt aroinid among the cbildien, getting them 
well started in doing it. \tTiencvcran adult participates in an activity with 
children, she should be careful to do so only at their level of ability. If she 
forgets this child-like role, she will find that the children stop what they 
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most preschool groups, the children wear playcloUses, and the teacher feels 
free to have them use vvater-soluble paints and other materials which do 
not stain clothing. 

In one backjard group, after Susan had used bright red paint and had 
gone on to paint the other children, the parents and the teacher decided 
on certain limits of expression. While five-year-old Susan painted, three- 
year-old Sally was an adminng on-Iooker, Neal (three years and ten 
months) was a participant, and Ned (four y«ars and four months) was a 
delighted and more vocal participant: 

SUSAN (painting her ^ngcmoiZs) When it’s dry, vou can wash it off — with 
soap and water 
NEO \^^ere's the soap? 

SUSAN (finishing her fingcmaib and admiring them) It’s icky. 

NED Icky. icky 

sus.\N \Vho wants to have sonic on his forehead’ 

NED I do! I do! 

NEAL I do! 

(Susan obligingly paints the foreheads of each boy. Each dances around happily 
cning, ‘Tippec’ Yippecl”) 

susvN Wio wants to have some on his ear? 

ADULT (Moving in and out of the group on her woy to someplace else) 
Hie paint is all right on the skin, but don't get it on clothes. 

SUSAN All nght, teacher. Who wants to have some on his eat? 

NEAL I do! I do! 

NED I do! 

(Susan again decorates the boys, who then dance around with “Yippee! 
Yippee'” The conversation and ortwork eontmue as Susan asks about a new 
place and then decorates each child with the paints. Soon the children have 
red spots on their cars, back of their necks and arms) 

SUSAN \Vho wants to have some on her foot? 

NEAL (faking off his shoe) I do! 

(Sally quietly fakes off her shoe and stocking, as does Ned) 

TEACHER (foining the group) In the fall we keep our shoes on because the 
sidewalks ate cold. You can feel their coldness with your hand. {She 
puls her hand on the sidewalk) 

(The children feel the side^'oJk and realize its coldness) 

TEACHER Let me help you with your shoes and stockings. (Quietly puts on 
Sally’s stockings and shoes) 

(Ned starts puffing on his shoes, and the teacher tics his shoelaces) 

SUSAN (having painted ei-eryone’s feet but her own, runs off with Ned) 
Sticky! Sticky! 

^Vhen the mothers picked up their children at the conclusion of the 
session, they reacted in different ways to their children’s red spots. Neal’s 
mother picked him up happily and said to the teacher, smilingly; "I can 
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show the benefits of past experience with a variety of media and are able 
to paint a pictuie 01 to cot and paste a Valentine with comiderable skill 
and a minimum of supervision. 

DEVELOriNG SKILL WITH TOOLS 

Experience with a tool starts with llie simple use of the tool. A preschool 
child starts using a brush, scissors, a hammer, or another tool by devoting 
his attention to the process of using it rather than to the product to be 
achieved through its use. As he gains skill in using the tool, his attention 
will gradually shift to the product he has in mind. Some more mature four- 
and five-year-old children can produce simple but creditable products. 
However, most preschool children arc attentive to processes. The teacher 
guides them primanly by encouraging their interest in the process and by 
praising their increasing skill. The children gain satisfacbon by their sense 
of achievement in having increased their mastery over the materials with 
which they work. A feeling of success accompanies the structuring of the 
materials even though the structure itself evolves by chance and without 
easily recognizable form. 

Using a Brush 

Every day preschool children should be given the opportunitj- to paint 
at an easel with large paintbrushes which feel comfortable m children's 
hands and also encourage large arm movements. Each child should know 
that he can paint when he wants to do $0. An adult should be available to 
help him into the costume appropriate for painting and to supply him with 
paper as he needs it. 

The adult who supervises easel painting can notice when a child is read) 
to learn simple techniques— using or not using drips, covering part or all 
of the paper, or making dots and lines. “Mix the colors on jour paper,’’ 
she may suggest when a child starts to combine two containers of paint. 
Or she may remind him that the brush goes with the container. Primarily, 
the adult should encourage each child in his painting and assist him in 
getting the materials he needs for it. 

^Vhen four-year-old Tommy had his turn at the easel, he chose the can 
of red paint and brushed red paint onto the paper. WTien one side was well 
covered, he stepped over to the other side in order to cover that side well, 
too. The adult standing near the easels noticed that Tommy’s bnish came 
out of the can loaded with so much paint that it dripped as he brushed 
with it. 

ADULT Tommy, do }ou want to male drips? 

{Tommy pauses in his painting, bnah uplifted] 
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Cutting with Scissors 

One of the skills developed in a preschool group is that of cutting. The 
scissors, blunt but sharp enough to cut well, are an important tool for the 
nursers- child to master. He needs much opportunity for the practice which 
helps him to develop skill. Such practice consists of three steps, hint, tree 
cutting of paper enables the child to get used to handling the scissors and 
helps him to develop the hand and finger muscles necessary for keeping 
llie blades of the scissors close tc^cthcr in cutting. Serond, cuthng out 
forms of his own devising enables him to express with scisson some of the 
ideas which he has m his mmd Third, cutting along straight and curving 
lines imarked for him m advance) makes it possible for a child to cut ou 
paper dolls and other objects ol interest to him. \\Tien he has 
skill in cutting along a line, he is reads for the coordination required m 
learning to read— a grade school aclivitv. 

The threc-vear-old child enjoys cutting a variety of different kinds o 
paper. Newspaper cuts casih. Construction paper is attractive because c 
its color but IS difficult to cut because of its thickness. Other colored papen 


which are thinner are probabU better for the beginning cutter 


:.A 


teacher can often obtain discarded papers of a qualih’ desirable for easv 
cutting. 

The four- or fiv e-j-ear-old child is ready on occasion to cut out something 
that he is thinking about. His teacher can sit down at the table where 
children are cutting and join the aclivit)’ for a few minutes. First she cu 
hedv— as the children are cutting. Presently she may say, *Tm going to co 
cut a worm." and proceed to cut a strip along an edge of a shert of pap*^- 
WTssn she is done, she holds it up for the children to see. and she mar 
SIT, Maybe some of tou would like to cut worms.” Then she 
arrmd and enjoyx watching the children cutting. If she sees that a diW 
his art a WTjna quite crookedly, she praises him for cutting such a wigtr 
k=3d vciiii. Soon the children are cutting straight worms and wiS> 
»c=3 as wen as cutting freely. 

^Tbe tedser who occasionally participates in the children’s activitv rt 
lem cf skiD can easil) determine when thev are ready for cuttmg o 
^ along a hne. WTien the tacher points out that h« 

. r: . t.. interests! 
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: 5 ^ ® careful not to overemphasize the ose 

reoriijs opportuaih for such cutting from time to fime. 
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vided in a nursei)’ group only when it can be supervised continuously by 
an adult who does nothing else at the time. If the adult must leave the 
carpentry bench, she does so only after remosing all the working tools. 
The tools are real tools, not toys, and the sharp blade of a saw or the 
weight of a small hammer can cause serious injunes. Furthermore, a child 
who concentrates too long on a fascinating new experience in carpentry 
may suddenly recoil from his work and hit anyone or anjihing within 
reach. A strong four-year-old boy can hit hard with a hammer, or make a 
considerable cut with a sharp saw. He most be closely supervised. 

Three-jear-old children learn the coordination required for driving in a 
nail. The)’ take considerable pnde in their visible accomplishment of 
hitting a nail hard enough and long enough to make it stick in a board— 
at least temporarily. They like to take home a block of soft wood into 
which they have dnven large-headed nails to make a pretty design. 

Three-) ear-old children also like to see quick results of their sawing. 
Their teacher can provide for this sabsfaction by giving them styTofoam 
and, later, soft wood to saw. She can firmly fasten the matenal in a vise, 
and then show them how to pull the saw back and forth across it. The child 
follows the indentation the teacher started for him and soon saws through 
the board. Then he is ready to be praised for making hs 0 pieces out of one 
—a proud achievement in both carpentry and mathematics. 

Four- and five year-old children have enough carpentry skill to use it in 
making some simple objeet, such as a boat. The teacher should provide 
them not only with the carpentry tools and the lightweight blocks of wood 
that arc easily worked but also with a box of scrap materials: a bit of cloth 
for making a sail, an empty spool to use as a funnel, and bits of plastic 
or large-headed nails to put on as decoration. She also should provide 
them with the vivid experiences with boats, trains, cars, or planes which 
lead children into making models of them. She can help them in planning 
and executing some simple design, such as using two crossed boards to 
make a plane, or using 3 pointed block to make a boat. 

Over a period of time, kindergarten children become capable of making 
and painting model planes or boats that bear considerable resemblance to 
real ones. Younger children do not often achieve such a result. But no 
matter what their level of accomplishment, the teacher should remember 
that her prime objective is to help the children to enjoy carpentry work 
and to develop an interest in doing more of it. The wise teacher, therefore, 
accepts what satisfies the child, and helps him to appreciate one or two 
good points about his work. She knows that his next attempt will be more 
successful and she encourages him in going on to such other attempts. 

^VhitUing 

Whittling is a useful skill to leach to four- and five-year-old children if 
their parents agree and if the number of adults in the nunery school or 
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Situation 2 You are assisting the teacher of a group of four-jear-old 
children v.ho ate seated at a latge table, vi-otking with crayons. After seeing 
that each child has paper and cra>'ons, you mote quietly around the group, 
interacting with each child. You mate such remarks as 

• You have the sky here, don’t vou’ 

• Tell me about your picture 

• That looks like a cat 

• Don’t you want to use your red crayon? 

• Do you like blue’ 

Situation 3 You are parbapating in a parent-discussion group which has 
been listening to a talk about the teaching of art in nursery school. One of 
the mothers tells about her practice of bringing along crayons and coloring 
book for her preschool child whenever she takes him to a meeting of grown- 
ups You should 

• Make no comment 

• Point out the importance of free drawing at the nursery level 

• Mention that colonng books are useful with children beginning to read 

• Suggest a roll 0 ! shelf paper and a box of iumbo crayons as portable art 
material for either an individual child or a group of children 

• Thank Mrs. Smith for bringing up the question of what parents can take 
for preschool children when it is necessary to have them in a place planned 
for grownups but not for children 

Situation 4 You plan to have each child in your group of four-yTar-olds 
make a box for jewelry as a gift for Mother on Mother’s Day. You should 

• Obtain a white cardboard box for each child to decorate 

• Collect egg cartons until you have one for every three children 

• Have the children decorate their jewelry boxes with oil paints 

• Plan one day for decorating the boxes 

• Have the children use two or three colors that are pretty together 


Current Books for Preschool Children 

Borten, Helen. Do You See What I See? New York; Abelard-Schuman, 
Limited, 1959. [Line, shapes and color give a penon ideas and feelings.] 
Bright, Bcfceit. 1 Like Bed. New Yode; DouWeday & Company, Inc., 1959. 

[The little girl who likes red has red hair.] 

Brown, Margaret Wise. The Color Kittens. Little Golden Book No. 86. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1950. [Two kittens mix and match 
colon.] 

Budney, Blossom. A Kiss Is Round- New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Inc.. 1954. [A ring is round, the world is round, and so on.] 
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Gottlieb, Suzanne. What Is Reef* New Yoik: Lolhrop, Lee & Shepard Co.. 
Inc., 1961. IThe sky is red at sunset as Johnns walks home through the 
u-oods.] 

fohnson, Crockett. Harold and the f^trpte Crmon. New York- Harper & Row. 
Publishers, 1955. tW’ilh his purple craxon, Harold soh-cs problems that 
arise. HeroJd ai the North Pole ( 1957) j$ In the same author 1 
Lambert, Emili \1*. The Man Who Drew Cats. New York. Harper & Row. 
Publishers. 1957. (Drawing cals made a clown laugh again, made a shs 
lady grow fnendlj. and made a little girl protect her dollies from mice ) 
Sfdner, Charlotte Sly Buttnv Feds Soft. New York; Alfred A. Knopf. Inc . 
1958. [Tweht words, such as soft, ate defined 1 

. .My Slippers Arc Red. New York. Alfred A Knopf, Inc., 1957 (Colors 

are taught uith bnghth colored pictures of familiar ob|ccts.} 

Webber, Irma E. It Loots Lite Thu. New York William R. Scott. Inc_ 
1954. (The front, side, lop, and back mice in the bam see a bam animal 
from diHerent points of new ) 

7.o!otow, Charlotte Big Brother. New York Ilaqjcr I Row. Pubhshen. I960. 
(L'ttle sister and big brother who leases arc happv colonng fogether.J 
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Enjoying Musical Sounds 


Music is an int^ral part of the preschool program because it is an 
integral part of children. Often a chrW teams the tonal palttm of a phrase 
before he articulates the words sviihin it. Children are so sensitive to tones 
of voice that they will react to the tonal pattern of what is said sometimes 
more than to the words that are said. \Vhen a mother’s voice becomes 
stem, a child is apt to say, “Vou don’t like me!”--a reaction to the stern- 
ness, rather than to the comment. Fortunately a child also reacts to pleas- 
ant tones of voice; feeling caressed by a pleasant voice, he cooperates with 
what is suggested. 

Throughout his preschool years a child maVes amazing progress within 
the world of sound. Usually, by the time he enters elementary school he 
has learned to distingiush and use each of the sounds which comprise the 
English language. With encouragement, he can learn to identify a great 
many of the sounds occurring repeatedly in the world about him, and to 
imitate at least a few of them. He can find out that sound is vibration and 
can explore different means of producing sound. He can learn to distinguish 
among sounds, to differentiate music and noise, and among musical sounds, 
high tones from low, soft sounds from loud. Depending upon his special 
talents, he may make considerable progress in getting acquainted with the 
realm of music within the world of sound. He may even compose music. 
But no matter what his talerrts, he can learn to enjoy the various hinds of 
experience with melody and rhythm which are part of his culture. He can 
become acquainted with singing, with moving to music, with using musical 
instruments, and with listening to different kinds of music. Music is an 
essential, enjoyable part of bis preschool experience. 

466 




Enjoying Musica? Sounifc -jfiy 

The most important thing for a teacher to do about music is to encour- 
age it. When a parent wonders about providing more music for the chiJ- 
dren, the teacher should aN-oid reacting defensively and encourage the 
parent by su^esting how to provide more music. Perhaps the parent plajs 
the piano or some other instrument and would be happy to come and play 
for the group selections her own children enjo)’. Or perhaps the parent 
knows someone else who could enrich the program for the children, or 
could bring phonograph records to be played dunng rest time. WTjatei'er 
is suggested is a welcome addition to the children’s program. 

Children of nursery age do not, as a general rule, discriminate among dif- 
ferent kinds of music. Classical, jazz, popular, European, OnentaJ, or other 
adult classifications of music ate outside their understanding. Their teacher 
need not make these adult discriminations cither. She should welcome 
a blues record or a record of African drums as enthusiastically as Brahms' 
“Lullaby." She can use each of them with the children, but at different 
times in the day’s activities. TTie discriminations that she endeavors to 


Song and dance can fit into group experience at any lime. 
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teach the children are those appropriate to their age level— soft and loud, 
high and low, fast and slow. These can be taught with any of an infinite 
vanety of music. 

One teacher said that she thought of music as a golden thread woven 
into each part of the day, binding together and enlivening the whole pat- 
tern of the preschool group session. In her preschool group, music was to 
be expected at any time. Whenever a child or a grownup was reminded of 
a song, he shared it wath the others around him. WTicnevcr a child or a 
grownup wanted music, the teacher responded at once. 

In addition to spontaneous music, this teacher provided musical inter- 
ludes tied m with the routine for meeting the needs of the children. For 
instance, she b^n their group activities b> singing their "Good morning’ 
song with them. She always had new musical experiences, or those requir- 
ing rather careful attention, when the children were fresh. First thing in 
the morning was her time for teaching a new song, playing a new record 
to listen to and dance with, or practicing rhythm-band accompaniments in 
preparation for the next time that parents were coming to visit. At refresh- 
ment time the teacher led the children in singing a "Tliank-you” song 
before they started to eat. Wlien rest time began she sang "Resting time 
has come for the children," and when it was over she would inquire, in 
song, "Arc you sleeping?” or suggest that 'ilo. Every Sleeper Waken." 
At the end of tlie session, the teacher enhanced departure time by leading 
the children in singing “Now it’s time to say goodbye," or some song to 
which she had put simple words about leaving now to come back another 
day. 

The teacher should encourage the interest of each child in music activi- 
ties of his choice and tolerate disinterest in other musical activities. This 
permissive attitude is observable in the following anecdote concerning a 
mature boy in a four-year-old nuncty group; 

One day Stanley (almost five years old) brought from home a toy trumpet. 
He said that he wanted us to have a parade: ’Til be the leader with my 
trumpet.” \Vc had a wondetfol parade with at least a dozen children partici- 
pating. 

Stanley sings loudly when he chooses. In fact, his rendition of "Ho, Every 
Sleeper Walen” is something to heat. He gets stuck on the "cuckoo” part out 
of sheer love for the sound and sometimes just "cuckoo’s” on and on until 
I manage to slop him in the interests of ringing some other song. 

Stanley plays the phonograph now and then, but does not dance. 

To help children enjoy and leam more about music and other aspects 
of sound, the preschool teacher should be as relaxed and comfortable as 
she is in helping the children enjt^ and leam about other facets of their 
world. She should share with the children tlie music that she knows and 
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of Ihe sounds whicli can Icll them what i$ to liappcn next; for instance, the 
kitchen sounds that announce time fot eating; the footsteps of a parent or 
a friend coming to the group; the clock-sounds which announce the time 
for leaving. , . • i • 

One morning Randy came into the room chanting: "‘It’s raining. Its 
pouring. The old man is snoring. Bumped Ills head on the side of the bed, 
and couldn’t get up m the morning.’ Tliat's my song. My sister taught me,” 
he said proudly, and proceeded to sing the verse all over again. His teacher, 
interested in teaching the children to be pxxl listeners, made the most of 
this opportunity. "Tlial’s a good song,” she said to Randy. "NSTicn we arc 
all together at luice time, will you sing it for all of us?” llicn at juice lime 
she said. "We arc going to listen while Randy sings,” and reminded them 
that ‘‘WTicn you sing for us, we listen quietly to you. Now it’s your turn 
to listen while Randy sings.” 


COMMUNICATING FEELINGS WITH MUSIC 

Music can be used to communicate ideas, but with preschool children 
it IS primarily a medium for communicating feeling. Onidren who view TV 
absorb musical stereotypes as they watch cartoons and listen to the musical 
accompammewt for the action postnytd. Oiiidscn whoso motfw 
lullabies to them at bedtime fclalc their pleasant feelings about their 
mother to the lullabies they hear her sing. 

The teacher of a preschool group should consider what relationships her 
children have with music. If she consistently sings "NW it’s time for 
juice,” do they associate singing with refreshment time? If the children’s 
"You can't come in” is followed by the teacher’s singing "^'o« can come 
in,” do the children build a pleasant association with the singing? Do they 
learn to associate soft and melodious music with relaxing at rest time? 
Does music heighten a variety of experiences in the counc of the day, 
making them more joyous? If, each day, music is an integral part of the 
pleasant activities of the preschool group, the children come to enjoy it 
and to think of music as one of the pleasant things in life. 

Tlie teacher who orients her preschool group toward religion can use a 
song of thanks in much the same way that other teachers use the expres- 
sion "Isn't this funl” to help the children appreciate the joy inherent in 
most group activities. At refreshment time the teacher can use “Tlianks for 
juice” as a grace; at other times she can use the same simple song with 
different words. Slie may say, "Children, let’s give thanks for this wonder- 
ful chance to play here at nunciy school,” and then lead them in singing 
"TliaTiks for play.’’ 
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Enjojing Musical Gaines 

The musical games of the preschool group are only simple beginnings 
of games. The degree of game organization increases with increasing matu-- 
rit)’ of the children. The thrce-year-oH child who has had his sawing experi- 
ence elaborated by haring othen sing a simple sawing-song enjo)^ this 
experience so much that later, during the quiet minutes following refresh- 
ments, he may say, “Let’s saw!” Then his teacher can lead the group in the 
short action song; “Saw-ing, saw-ing. sec how’ I can saw." The back and 
forth motion of the saw is reflected in the high-low sequence of the notes 
of the song. 

Threc-j-ear-old children can learn to enjb}‘ the more formal and more 
extended game of “Train to the Zoo.” With a row of chairs for their train, 
and the “Train to the Zoo” record on the phonograph, the children play 
first the role of train passenger, then the role of visitor to the zoo. The 
music enhances and structures their dramatic play, and their dramatic play 
enlarges their musical experience. "Let’s do it again,” shout the children 
at the end of the record. When their teacher asb, “Last time?” and the 
children agree to do it only once again, the teacher can finish the record 
and the dramatic play by saying, "let’s wave goodbye to the train.” 

The teacher who is good at suiting action to song and song to action can 
build a collection of musical games to bnng a rainy day spent indoors up 
to the les'el of a delightful experience. For instance, she can bounce a ball 
to a child and sing, "Bounce and catch my prett)’ blue ball.” Thus she 
provides large- and small-muscle exercise toother with musical experience. 
With four- and five-)ear-old children she can also use the jumptope, swing- 
ing it gentlj’ back and forth for a child to have his turn, sometimes swing- 
ing it all the way over for an older child. This jumping activit)- becomes 
a simple musical game when the teacher leads the children in a musical 
chant describing what the jumper is doing; for instance, “Back and forth, 
I’m jumping now', \Vhcn I miss, }t>u hai-e a turn.” The rhythm for the 
chant is picked up from the rhythm of the jumper. 

Quieting Down with Music 

The teacher should know’ how to stimulate children so that they eagerly 
participate in musical actirities. She should also know how to use music in 
helping them to move from aclirit)’ into rest. The spontaneity which is a 
part of musical creativity can become excitii^ to the point at which it is 
desirable for the teacher to introduce formality, perhaps by having the chil- 
dren take turns. Thus she helps them regain self-control through an 
accustomed procedure. If the children have been responding to music 
creatiscly and indiridually to the point where thej' have become fatigued, 
the teacher needs to draw them l»d: together by having them work with 
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her and with eadi other in some group actiwty that is not Jiighly structured. 
For instance, a four-ycar-old group that enjoy-s doing the "llohej-roVcN'’ 
will respond to hearing the familiar record and seeing their teacher start 
doing it. From such a group activity led b)‘ the teacher the children arc 
easily moved into a quiet inletlude- 

One teacher moved her group into quiet rest time by playing her favorite 
lullabv on the piano. Her verbal imitation to rest presently became un- 
ncccssarv; the children learned to recognize the lullaby in mucli the same 
way that they learn to recognize the music of a commercial advertisement 
for a T\' program thev like to watch. 

llie teacher who enjovs ptaymg restful music while the children relax 
on their cots or mattresses often makes a selection of a recording by a 
pianist and plavs it at low volume. If she enjoys listening to chamber music 
while she relaxes, she ma\ choose a recording of a string quartet, or perhaps 
a violin duet. Wliatcvcr is restful for her is a good choice of music for the 
children because they are apt to respond imitativcl> to her yawning and 
relaxing. 

For bnef relaxation bebveen more vigorous activities, the teacher may 
like to sing, or to strum on an autoliarp. To enlarge her repertoire of songs 
for such quiet times she an gel such record albums as Aerin'fy Songs or 
Aefivify Songs for Kids, sung bv Marcia Berman. By playing the record and 
using the pnntcd sheet enclosed with it, tlic tachcr an familiarize herself 
with both the melody and the words of ach song. Then she is rwdy to 
use one of die songs with the children, either to help them relax or to 
help them lam the song, "1 Sing My Dolly a Song” is apt to become a 
favorite song to use for relaxation. 

Absorbing Sadness in ^tusic 

Although the preschool group cxpcnciicc is composed primarily of jojous 
events, it an swing down into sadness, on ocasion, and needs at that point 
the widening and deepening of emotion which music an provide. Tlie 
ballads composed by the sad and lonely cowboy on tbc range dal gcnllv 
and realistially with such vital events as the loss of a loved one, or the 
last mn made by a locomotive. Tlicy arc part of the folklore which the 
preschool child absorbs in small amounts from lime to time. So also arc 
the repetitive chorus parts of N^o spirituals and old English ballads. 
Only complex and ha^- music is to be avxiided. Simple, rhythmic, melodic 
compositions are sufficiently numerous to supply the music for preschool 
children. 

With or without an autoharp, the preschool teacher can teach the chil- 
dren some refrain, such as "Old Joe Clark," which has both a simple 
melody and simple words. When this has become familiar to the children, 
she can use short verses— sometimes sad, sometimes gay— which she sings 
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between the refrains which tlie children sing with her. TTius she helps them 
learn to listen for the point at which the music tells them to start singing. 
Of couRe, she can also help them learn to enjoy ballad music in other ways 
—perhaps by pushing holes in the air or dapping as they fed the pulsing 
accent of the music, or by improvising other words to substitute in the 
refrain. 


EXPANDING ACTIVITIES WITH MUSICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


From Action into Song 

\\'hen children model day, one of them may start pounding it. Presently 
he may develop a rhythmic pounding which others soon imitate. As the 
rhythm of the pounding pervades the place, tire teacher may wonder ivhat 
to do. Should she ignore tlie pounding and let the children continue with 
it? Should she ha\e the children put the clay away until they agree to use 
it only for modeling? Or should she expand the pounding into musical fun 
for the children? 

Probably the teacher will pick up the rhythm and fit some such phrase to 
it as “Pound the clay, pound the clay,” or, with younger children, “Pound 
it, pound it." Presently she or someone else may suggest another phrase in 
the same rhythm, perhaps rhyming with the first phrase. Then she can put 
the hvo phrases together and lead the children in smging "Pound the clay, 
hear us play." With four- or five-year-old children, she should elaborate 
the song in that way. However, with young preschool children, less skilled 
both with w Olds and with paying allenlion to more than one kind of activ- 
ity at a time, she probab!)’ should lead the children into using the second 
phrase for awhile, then mov'C them back info more modeling activity. 

The teacher who likes to enrich activities with music will find many 
rhjihtnic motions which she can emphasize by composing a simple song 
on the spot. The motion of the swings may make her think of “Up in the 
sky” or “Make me go high,” or may lead her to turn some child’s expres- 
sion into a chant, ^^cn she needs to move her group from one activity to 
another, she can develop such spontaneous chants as "Juice time, Juice 
time,” or "I see our bus.” 

A Story and a Song 

A story can lead into a song and, especially with four- and five-year-old 
children, a son g can lead i nto a story. Often a teacher tells a stoiy and 
then introduces the song that tellTthe same story in music. For instance, 
she may read The Carrot Seed? After the children are familiar with it, she 

» Ruth Krsuss. The Carrol Seed (New YoA: Harper and Row, 1945). 
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may play the recorded musical \ersion of tiic story as a means of helping 
the children learn to enjoy listening to music. They can follow along by 
looking at the pictures in the book as they hear the music. 

The preschool teacher who helps the children enjoy each of the 
holiday throughout the year can enhance each one with songs. Froin a 
story about trimming a Christmas tree, the children can go on to learning 
the song “Come and dance with me, ’round the Christmas tree," or they 
can make up their own song, perhaps elaborated out of the greeting “A 
Merrv Christmas to you!” or “Let’s tnm the Christmas tree!” 

From Singing into Movement and More Music 
A song IS most apt to lead into movement and more music. A group of 
four- or five-year-old children who have just sung “Oh where, oh where 
has my little dog gone?” are delighted to look for him as the music con- 
tinues. Later in the year they like to look for him in the garden, “in New 
York,” or "on the moon,” for instance. If the children want to look for 
their little dog in the garden, the music may change and lake them into 
the nursery song about “Mistress Mary, quite contrary,”* and may go on 
to helping them pretend to be flowers swaying in the breeze. If the chil- 
dren want to look for their dog in New York or on the moon, their teacher 
can ask, “How do vve get there?” Using the children’s answers, she leads 
the group in moving their bodies like a train, singing a folksong about the 
train, or imitating the sounds that a tnin makes. The children’s answers 
may lead the group into dramatizing the takeoff of a rocket complete with 
appropriate sound effects. In short, a song can lead any place th at th e 
teacher and the children want ilTo'go:" 

With three-year-old children, the teacher should keep a song within 
closer limits. If the children are singing a familiar song such as “Oh, do 
you know the muffin man?” she may help them vary it a little by substitut- 
ing someone else whom they might know, perhaps the letter-man or the 
parcel-man. This substitution of another phrase introduces variation at the 
same time that the children have practice in repeating the melody of the 
song. Then, listening to the melody played at the tempo of their walb'ng, 
the children can pretend to go from house to house, suiting a simple move- 
ment to familiar music. 

Johnny, Get Your Haircut”'* is an example of a simple, melodic folk- 
song w^icb can bave an infinite number ol improvisations of both words 
and dramatic action. Every teacher should have a repertoire of several such 
songs which she can use to enhance an experience and build it musically 

*T/ie Golden Song Book (New YoA: Siiiion and Schuster. Inc., 1945), p. 16. 

‘ Ruth Seeger, American Folk Songs For Children (New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc, 1948). 
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and emotionally into a pleasantly vivid occasion which may spill o\er into 
expression in words, art media, or more music. 

A teacher who liad taught hCT group ‘TTie Bear Went Over the Moun- 
tain,” and used it with many s'ariations, was delighted to hear the melody 
of it sung in excellent rhythm by Peter as he plajcd in the sandbox with 
his dump truck. Jerry who w'as playii^ there with him joined in the song: 

Dumply, dumpty, dumpy. 

Dumpty, dumpty, dumpy. 

Dumpty, dumpty, dumpy. 

Oumptx, dumpty. dum. 

She was pleased also wherr Neal’s mother repeated the song that he had 
sung at home one day about his nunery school activities; 

We like to play n-itb the teeter-totter. 

Up and down, up and down. 

We like to $\nng. \V« like to clap. 

We like to li\e m houses 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH INSTRUMENTS 

Through a variety of experiences with different instruments, the children 
can learn that sound is a result of sibralion. They can have a simple intro- 
duction to the different groups of instruments which constitute an or- 
chestra: the violins and other string instruments, the flutes and other 
w’oodrvind instruments, the horns, drums and e)Tnbals and other percussion 
instruments. Four-yxar-old children especially can learn that there are 
limits in using an instrument, and five-year-old children can start learning 
the rules for playing each insliument. Such learnings will occur more 
rapidly and for mote of the children if some of the instruments are ar-ail- 
ablc in a music comer for the children to use at all times. 

The music comer should have a piano with which the children can 
explore sound, melodj', and bannony. It should have drums \wth which 
the children can explore tone and rtijihm, and at least one or trx-o sturdy 
xylophones on which the children can compose tiny tunes or just have the 
fun of changing motion into sound. During part of the day, other instru- 
ments, perhaps relatively fncxpensH’e band or orchestra instruments that 
can be replaced, can be put out for brief exploration under adult super- 
vision. Other interesting additions to a music comer include two or three 
pans that make harmonizing tones, and coconut shells that make sounds 
like those of horse’s hoofs. 

Tlie high shelves from which the teacher brings down additional rausial 
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devices hold the teacher’s phonograph and the boxes of instruments for 
the rhythm band. The shelves also hold the plastic versions of orchwtra 
instruments that are brought out when a parent or friend comes to show 
the children a musician’s instrument. A teal Stradivarius violin stays in 
the hands of its owner, but a plastic toy violin can give a child a beginning 
experience with a violin as a means of producing sound. In a preschool 
group, the plastic toy instrument is useful in much the same way that the 
plastic toy telephone is— as a toy counterpart of an expensive device for 
adult use. 

Four-year-old Russell picked up the toy banjo from the music comer 
and asked the supervising adult to play a record for him. As she got out 
the phonograph and selected a medley, Russell said; “Do you know what 
I’m doing? Getting ready.” With the toy banjo under one arm, he stood 
poised, ready for the music to begin. As soon as it started, he strummed 
the banjo. With each succeeding tune, he chose some appropriate musical 
expression, sometimes a stepping kind of dance, sometimes a bit of strum- 
ming, sometimes just listening. He enjoyed the entire record, and at the 
end reminded the supervising adult to “lake care” of the phonograph. 

Learning about Vibration 

To learn that sound is vibration, each child can stretch a rubberband 
around the top of the back of his chair, or around an open and sturdy box, 
to make a one-string violin. He can pluck it, then hear its tone and see it 
vibrate. He can pluck it, then stop its vibration by touching it. He can 
stretch it tauter and hear a higher sound. In these ways he can make and 
control sound. With a pot Iid that has a knob for a handle, a child can 
have an introduction to the percussion instruments. Striking the lid starts 
it sabrating, producing a sound. Touching Ibe vibrating lid enables the 
child to feel the vibration at ihe same time that he stops it and ends the 
tone. With several lids, a child can hear that there is a range of tones, 
some higher and some lower in pitch. 

With simple whistles, the teacher can help the children have experience 
basic to understanding both woodwind instruments and horns. Blowing 
across the end of a bullet shell makes the column of air in the shell vibrate 
to the point of producing 3 sound. A preschool child can have as many ^ 
different experiences as there are different varieties of whistles— wood, 
cardboard, plastic, or metal; the kind that unrolls a tube of paper; plain 1 
or a slide whistle, which has a movable piston inside the cylinder— all kinds 
of whistles are useful for exploring the production of sound, and all are 
fun in themselves. 

Suggestions for Using Different Instruments 

Although instruments should be available to children,_theyJ^uldjlOt 
be ^used. They are available as a means of helping children to appreciate 
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their musical qualities, and should be used for mating music and for 
exploring the nature of sound. 7116 diild who v\'ants to make noise, attract 
attention to himself, or express strong feelings should be guided into other 
activities or into making such noise outdoors rather than indoors. 

Piano. Encourage each child to explore plajing the piano. If his explora- 
tion becomes distracting to others, suggest that he try using just the black 
ke)-s. If ses'eral children want to enjo)' the piano at the same time, the 
output of sound can be lessened by having them take turns in using it. 
Show the children the inside of the piano when they ask about it. 

Autoharp. Children accustomed to haring their teacher use an autoharp 
are eager to use one, too; they can learn to make pleasing chords on it. 
A parent singing with or strumming on an autoharp is an excellent center 
of interest during the time that children choose their own activities. One 
child at a bme can help the parent, the child plajnng on one side of the 
autoharp, the parent on the other. 

f/kuicfc. A ukulele, like (he autoharp, provides a portable accompani- 
ment to singing and permits music to be either an indoors or outdoors 
activity. The inexpensive plastic versions of the ukulele enable an adult to 
feel comfortable in letting the children produce sounds on it. 

Phonograph. For listening times, the teacher should have a phonograph 
that produces beautiful sound. To keep the instrument in good condition, 
tlic teacher should store it on a high shelf. 

Since preschool children ate highly imitative, the teacher should provide 
them with a phonograph for their own use. An old phonograph and some 
discarded 78 rpm records enable a Ihree-jear-old child to produce sound 
and Icam how scratche make (he sound repeat. A better instrument and 
expendable records without scratches can be used by an older child to 
play music by himself. 

Voice. Guide the children in feeling the vibrations made in the larynx 
when they talk or sing, and in hearing the difference between speech and 
song. Children can leam to distingiosh soft indoor voices from the loud 
ones used only outdoors. 

Drums. Make different kinds of drums available to the children. From 
the branch of a tree suspend a large Indian drum or a round Oriental 
hanging drum so that a child can bit it with a large drumstick and feel its 
vibration when he stops its sound by touching it. Have sturdy wooden 
drums which the children can play with their hands or the teacher can 
use when she wishes to pick up the rhjihm of a child's action for a group 
rhythmic activit)-. Encourage parents to stretch rubber from automobile 
inner tubes over the ends of empty oatmeal cartons to make incspcnsi\c 
drums for use in a rhjthm band or other rhylhmic activih-. 

Instruments that Parents Play. TTie jounget preschool child who docs 
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not like to share his parents’ attention with an instrument should not be 
asked to share his parent with both the instrument and other children But 
most preschool groups have at least one child who likes to hav^ his daddy 
or mother bring his instrument to school. The daddy who brought his 
guitar and helped the children sing “Mary Had a Little Lamb, Co lell 
Aunt Rhody,” and “She’ll he Cornin’ ’Round the Mountain” gave pleas- 
ure to all the children and added to his own child’s prestige within the 
group. 

Rhythm Insfniments. A vanety o! simple devices for producing rhythm 
have been collected from folk groups in different countries, and new ones 
have been developed. Many of these rhythm instruments can be easily 
made by parents or teachen. The following simple instruments can be 
supplemented with local favonles. 

Triangle. Its lovely tone justifies the purchase of this instrument. To pt^ 
vent the loss of its accessory parts, use a nylon thread to tie the hitter and 
the holder to the tnangle at its comers. Keep the triangle handy so that 
it can be used to emphasize a thylhm or to play the part of a bell. 
Maracas. These shakers are made from gourds. They arc shaken separately, 
not hit together. If the handle separates from the gourd, show the chil- 
dren what makes the noise in the shaker, then glue it back together. 
Several shakers are desirable for a rhythm band. 

Fmger cymbals. For the child who wants to hit two things together, this 
instrument gives a sound that is less apt to drown out others than that 
of a larger cymbal. 

Clappers. Smooth wooden blocks hit together give interesting sound as well 
as rhythm. A rhythm band can have several clappers. 

Wooden sticks. Children like to hear about the Japanese man who reminds 
the families in his community to put out their fires before going to bed. 
Nightly he makes his rounds each hour, hitting together wooden sticks 
as he walks. 

Sand blocks. A piece of sandpaper glued around a wooden block makes a 
sand block. Rubbed against one another, two such blocks make an inter- 
esting sound. 

Wrist bells. Sleighbells between half an inch and one inch in diameter are 
sew'ed to a cloth wristband which has an elastic insert. The child shakes 
his arm to make sounds in rhythm. 

Tambourine. Older preschool children like to shake or hit this instrument; 
a jounger child does more hitting than shaking. Children can make 
tambourines by putting bottle caps between the edges of two pie-sized 
paper plates. 
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MUSIC AS A GROUP EXPERIENCE 

One of the important objectives of a preschool is to help children leam 
to be part ora~p6irp;'The'pr^bool child learns to play by himself, s^ith 
one or tnt> others, with a small group, and ivith a larger group. Musical 
actirities are a vehicle for helping him with each of these situations. Alone, 
or with a friend or tw'O, he can explore the creation of sound by an instru- 
ment; with other children, sometimes in a small group and sometimes in 
a group that indudes almost all of the children, he can experience the 
pleasure of sharing a song, of moving to music, or of participating in a 
rhythm band. The child who learns to enjoy music comes into more group 
experience than does the child who participates only in the sequence 0! 
group activities that arc part of the daily routine for meeting bodily needs. 

The preschool child is Icarjjmgto be part of a group. He is invited and 
encouraged to participate in a group activity, but is not expected to do so 
until he is ready. The child who plays with blochs or clay at the side of 
the room sometimes stops his play to listen to and watch what the group 
does. Ijterhe may come closer to the group and watch it for a longer time. 
From that point on, he can gradually be drawn into the group activity— 
first by helping the teacher to pass out materials, later by engaging in 
some of the musical activities in which the teacher and the children arc 
ini’olved. 

Costuming enriches group experience with music. Many a girl has been 
enticed into dancing acti\nties out of a desire to wear one of the "stich-out" 
sldits. The four-year-old who can diamatize a role takes on the accompany- 
ing music as easily as he wears the cap that goes with his role. A preschool 
child who likes the feel of a silk scarf enjoys the fu n of plaring with it 
with music in the background. 

Teaching Rhythmic Movement 

The kindergarten teacher -can say, “Lets walk the way our dollj' walks,” 
then help the children in thinking about how a dolly might walk. But 
the nursery teacher should avoid such structuring. Instead, she should en- 
courage the children to move as they wish to when they hear the music; 
“Let’s listen to the music and dance." Listening for a moment, the teacher 
starts moving quickly or slowly in accord with the music. The children do 
as they wish while the music h playrd. Frequently they try to do what 
their teacher docs. If she turns around, they try making turns. If she puts 
her arms up, they put their arms up in the air, too. As a child tries some 
new mosement, his teacher should smile and imitate his movement. 
Imitat ion j s.a. high compliment to the child, and encourages him to.ct>r»-_ 
linuc to practice the movements that his teacher praises in this was-. 
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With preschool children, attention should be gi\en to mo\'ing as the 
music suggests, not to the learning of spcahc dance steps or to structuring 
of the child's movements into dance movements. The child s forms of 
expression are molded into formal dance movements only as the child is 
ready for such molding. The teacher should introduce new movements 
whenever she sees that the children are ready to imitate additional move- 
ments. Watching and imitating their movements make it possible for her 
instruction to pace their development. 

Depending on their capacih' for imitation, the teacher should help 
TOung preschool children learn to associate particular kinds of movements 
with different kinds of music. When she plays a march, she listCTj_for a 
moment then marches off around the room with lhc“childrcn doing like- 
wise WTien she plaj’s a Hungarian dance, the children get the feel of the 
music both by hearing it and by seeing how she reacts to it. Records are 
available to help the children learn to clap, walk, run, jump, or hop — older 
children to gallop and skip as vvcll— to music. 

With four- and five-)Car-old children, the teacher can capitalize on 
dramatic play by adding music, costumes, and storj- to enhance it. For 
instance, children who have just watched frost scrapings from a refrigerator 
melt down into a puddle of water, or watched snowflakes float down 
through the air to melt on the ground, can wear a paper snowflake and 
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With nursery or kindergarten children, the teacher is especially eager 
to have them really dancing, the way Bobby’s preschool group did: 

One day Bobby said that he would play Stanley's trumpet and 1 would play 
the piano for his older sister and the other girls to dance. And that we did. 

1 said, "Bobby, let’s play ‘Farewell to Thee’ for the Hawaiian dances," and we 
played it. Then we played the "Valse Poup&" for the dollies to dance. And 
on and on with Bobby sitting on a hi^ stool playing like Louis Armstrong. He 
was so pleased with playing that we did not quit until both the teacher and 
the dancers gave out. 

The spontaneous, imitative, and cooperative rhythmic pby of children 
is reported in the following observation of Neal (about three )'ears and six 
months old), Karen (about four years and six months old), and Susan 
(about five years and six months). The initiator of the activity was Susan. 
"Let's do this,” she said as she started jumping, moving in a circle. Im- 
mediately .Neal and Karen began jumping in the same way, facing each 
other in a circle. Without further conversation, Susan added circular arm 
movements to her jumping. At once Neal and Karen imitated her, with 
differing degrees of success, according to age For several minutes the 
children carried on rhythmic movements with Susan as their leader, They 
had no conversation but communication was continuous as they exchanged 
glances of mutual approval. 

Here, then, for the teacher arc the essentials of guiding preschool chil- 
dren in rhythmic movements: 

1 . A leader who moves from one kind of movement to another pacing the 
interest of the children. 

2. A minimum of spoken suggestion. 

3. A feeling of mutual appreciation. 

The mature teacher adds music and one other technique: she notices when 
a child begins a ne^v movement and imitates it. 

The importance of adequate space in which to express one’s feelings 
about the music cannot be overemphasized. A child is not free to express 
his feelings if he feels that he is apt to bump into another person or a 
wall. A supervisor of music recalled the difficulty she had in moving in 
time to music when she was a five-year-old child in a kindergarten group 
in which each, child wit expected to ttiy iv, litve at be skipped to twwsic. 
As the largest child in the group, she was placed at the end of the line 
and had no room for more than one or two skips before she had to stop 
or else hit the person in front of her. The experience was frustrating to 
her because she liked to move freely to music; it was disappointing to her 
teacher, who concluded that this pil, the daughter of a musician, was not 
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With nursery or kindergarten chfldTcn, the teacher is espeaally eager 
to have them really dancing, the wsy Bobby’s preschool group did: 

One day Bobby said that he wuld play Stanley's trumpet and 1 would play 
the piano for his older sister and the other prls to dance. And that we did. 

I said “Bobby, let’s play ‘Farewell to Thee’ for the Hawaiian dances," and we 
placed it. Then we plajed the “Valsc Poupfc" for the dollies to dance. And 
on and on with Bobby sitting on a higji stool playing like Louis Armstrong. He 
was so pleased with playing that we did not quit until both the teacher and 
the dancen ga« out 

The spontaneous, imitative, and cooperative rhythmic play of childrm 
IS reported in the following observation of Neal (about three years and six 
months old), Karen (about four years and six months old), and Susan 
(about five years and six months). The initiator of the activity was Susan. 
“Let’s do this," she said as she started jumping, moving in a circle. Im- 
mediately Neal and Karen began jumping in the same way, facing each 
other in a circle. Without further conversation, Susan added circular ann 
movements to her jumping, At once Neal and Karen imitated her, with 
diHering degrees of success, according to age. For several minutes the 
children earned on rhythmic movements with Susan as their leader. They 
had no conversation but communication was continuous as they exchanged 
glances of mutual approval. 

Here, then, for the teacher ate the essentials of guiding preschool chil- 
dren in rhythmic movements; 

1. A leader who moves from one kind of movement to another pacing the 
interest of the children. 

2. A minimum of spoken suggestion. 

3. A feeling of mutual appreciation. 

The mature teacher adds music and one other technique: she notices when 
a child begins a new movement and imitates it. 

The importance of adequate space in which to express one’s feelings 
about the music cannot be overemphasized. A child is not free to express 
his feelings if he feels that he is apt to bump into another person or a 
wall. A supervisor of music recalled the difficulty she had in moving in 
time to music when she waa a five-year-old child in a kindergarten group 
in which each child was expected to stay in line as he skipped to music. 
As the largest child in the group, she was placed at the end of the line 
and had no room for more than one or hvo skips before she had to stop 
or else hit the person in front of her. The experience was frustrating to 
her because she liked to move fredy to music; it was disappointing to her 
teacher, who concluded that this prl. the daughter of a musician, was not 
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seven months old, climbed to the top of the ladder of the slide, paused 
there high above the playground, and sang the fireman's song— “Bong! 
Bong!’’— before descending on the slide. 

When she presents a song to the children, the preschool teacher should 
sing all of it. Depending upon the age and musical experience of the chil- 
dren, the song may be a brief tno lines for a new group of three-year-old 
children, or a four-line stanza for older preschool children. The teacher 
helps the children hear the melody as a whole. She teaches the song on 
several successive days, singing it once or twice each day. As soon as the 
children have most of the melody in mind, she may help them hear and 
sing a part of the song more musically. She may say, “Listen, children. 
This part of the song goes like this; . . . ,” WTienever she sings with the 
children, the teacher should use an open throat tone which the children 
can imitate. The vibrato and falsetto qualities admired in some adult sing- 
ing should be avoided in the beginning song experiences of children. 

The preschool teacher should select only very simple songs with which 
to enrich the lives of the children. For instance, she should choose care- 
fully among folksongs, selecting two to four lines from songs that are simple 
and repetitive. The pidata-son^, sung in Mexico and other Spanish-speaking 
countries to encourage the child trying to break the phlata with a stick is 
an example of a song especially suitable for four- or five-jear-old children. 
To introduce the song, the teacher may explain how each child has a role 
m the ptflata-game; a, child who is blindfolded tries to hit the pinata with 
a stick while other children as well as the grownups encourage him in his 
hitting. “\Vhat shall we say to the boy trying to hit the pidata and break 
it open for all of us?’’ she may ask. “Hit ill” will probably be suggested as 
words of encouragement. Then the teacher can tell the children how 
Spanish-speaking children sing “Hit it!”: "Dale!" [di-lay]. She can then 
enlarge this bit of advice info the Spanish folksong: 


Dale, dale, dale! 

Dale, dale dura! 
Dale, dale, dale! 
Dale mas y mas' 


Hit it, hit it, hit it! 

Hit it, hit it hard! 

Hit it, hit it, hit it! 

Hit it more and more! 


If the children are not accustomed to learning songs, the teacher should 
probably limit this song to its first two lines the day that she introduces it. 
But if the childtea leaw. lha fcst Iwves lYie irray that ibey are 
ready for the second half of the song, too. As in telling stories, the wise 
teacher watches for signs of fatigue in deciding how long the song activity 
should be continued. Since the words of a folksong in another language 
are usually new to most of the cMdren, the teacher is more apt to shorten 
than to lengthen the teaching of such a song. 
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In having a ihythm band, the teacher must be sure that there is a 
rhythm instrument for each chHd, and that an adult is arailahle for playing 
suitable music on either the piano or the record player. ^Vhen she gathers 
the children together to form the ihythm band, she should talk wnth them 
briefly so that each child knows that playing an instrument in the band is 
fun; that each child will have an instrument to play; that a child who is 
busy with another activity may finish that activ-ity and join the band when 
he is ready to do so; and that everyone in the band is going to watch for 
the signals to begin playing and to stop playing. Then she quickly passes 
out the instruments. As she does so, she may say, “Have you played the 
triangle? This is the way to hold it.” “You’re going to have a lovely time 
with these bells." “Is the cymbal a loud or a soft instrument? That's 
tight, it’s a very loud instmment, so we have to play it softly.” "Children, 
please keep your iostruments quiet until I grve the signal to play them." 
The instruments should be distributed quicUy, with only as much choice 
on the part of each child as is consistent wath rapid preparation for the 
rhjihm band. 

After the children have played several limes in unison, their teacher 
may say, "We shall start by all playing together. Then each instrument is 
going to have a turn to play. When I say triongle, then John and Rose 
have their turn to play. When I say clappers, then Wary, Tom, and Bobby 
have their turn. . . .” Through this activity the children can learn the 
names of the instruments and that each kind of instrument has its own 
individual sound. 

To help the children leam about differences i n rhythm^ the tocher may 
say, ‘‘You are going to have to listen well wirii jour sharp ears because 
the music is going to sound a little different and you want to keep right 
with it.” Before long the rhythm band is able to keep the rhythm of a 
march, then shift to that of a waltz, thus learning to respond to gross 
differences in rhythm. 

The teacher should lead the ihyibro band at first. But soon the imitative 
children are eager to take turns playing the role of conductor. The con- 
ductor role is not only an apericncc in leadership, it is also an experience 
in listening to the rhythm of the music and emphasizing it by making a 
strong downbeat at the first of each measure. 

The teacher can conclude the ihythm band activity by having the chil- 
dren put away their instruments. Those who want to try another instru- 
ment are reminded that they can choose it next lime, and can use the one 
in the music comer whenever they wish. A nonparticipant who has been 
listening to the band is asked to help the teacher pass around Uie box in 
which the instruments arc kept. In this wwy he begins to have a feeling 
of belonging to the band. If flic teacher exclaims enthususb'eany: "We 
really make musicl” she helps the chfldren to appreciate their thjihm band. 
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Pantomime Songs 

A teacher should have a repertoire of short, entertaining, and educa- 
tional activities which she can use at any time or in any place whenever 
she needs to collect children into a working group, or to keep them as a 
group for a bnef time while wailing to gear into the schedule of others. 
She should include in her repertoire pantomime songs that are favorites 
of the children. These she can glean from records, books,^ and other pre- 
school teachers. 

The teacher of three-year-old children should select short and simple 
action songs with simple arm movements; for instance*. “Here's a ball.” 
The teacher of four- anJ fi\*e-jear-old cbildtw can select longer, more 
dramatic songs, such as “Little Cottage in the Wood.” Songs the motions 
to which are made with large muscles are appropriate for younger preschool 
children; ivith small muscles, for older children. A song such as “Eeensy- 
weensy spider” can have simple finger motions for use with four-year-old 
children, more complicated finger mos'ements with older children. The 
songs which have counting as part of them should be selected with refer- 
ence to the numbers that children understand at a particular age. However, 
a song such as “Five eggs, five eg^— that makes ten" can be learned by 
older preschool children just as syllables that fit into a pleasant tonal pat- 
tern. In general, it is best to use those pantomime songs especially appro- 
priate to children at a given age and leave until later other songs appro- 
pnate to subsequent age levels. 

A teacher of four-year-old children tells of a favorite pantomime song of 
her group as follows: 

We sing the “Shoemaker's Dance.” It is a lilting, happy, repetitive tunc 
that the children love. While we sing the words, we wind the thread for the 
shoemaker, and pound the hammer. Wc “make” shoes for oursehes. Daddy, 
Mommy, Baby; and we even make great big giant shoes. We sing the song 
o\er six or seven times. 

Having a Rhythm Band 

Children who are sufficiently mature and experienced in being members 
of a group enjoy participating in a rhythm band. They hear stories about a 
band® and they talk about being in a band until they are eager to have one 
themselves. 


» An example of such a book is Lncille Wood s Songs for Singing Fun (St. Louis, 
Mo: Webster Publications). Afore Singing Fun is another paperback book by the 
same author. 78 rpm records with the same hlles are available. 

®One such story is Margaret Wise Brown's The Little Brass Band (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishen, 1955). 
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loudly and offkey what she called a “song.” Her aunt recognized what her 
niece was attempting to sing and helped her in singing it as it was originally 
intended to be sung. Thus the aunt provided the child with an experience 
with real music. 


Situations for Ducusston 

A nuneiy school teacher is apt to find herself in situations siimlai to the 
four described here. As ^ou think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of actim suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from rout msTi experience to juslify 
jour liens. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those that are 
giien. 

SmiATtov I You are to lead halt of the children m some action songs 
while they wait tot the olhet group of children to finish clay-modeling. You 
should prepare for this responsibility by 

• Writing out the words of the action songs on a card 

• Memorizing the action songs 

• Arranging for the use of a suitable record 

• Planning to repeat one action song onHl most of the children know it 

• Reviewing the action songs the children hai-c had 

SrruATrov 2 ^\^^cn the children are seated around the table at refresh- 
ment time, four-year-old Tommy starts pounding on the table. His simple 
rhythm is picked up by another child, and juice cups wobble dangerously. As 
the teacher of the group, you should say: 

• Let's drink our juice now and haic rhythms later 

• I like Tommy's rhythm 

• I have a new song for jxm today — If you know it already, help me sing it 

• We don't play games while wc are eating 

• You arc going to spill your juice if yon arc not careful 

Srru.vnoN J You want to (each a small gtOup of four-yeat-old children a 
new song. One child in the group, Sandy, keeps watching some other children 
playing with blocks instead of watching you. You should 

• Say, "Look at me, Sandy, I'm going to sing a song” 

• Tell Sandy that he can play with the blocks later if he wants to 

• Aik the children: "Are you ready to listen?” 

• Start singing the song 

• Tell the children a story leading up to the song 
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collection of rhjtlim instruments, her record player and selected records, 
and her songbooks, containing the songs she plans to use with the partici- 
pants. If possible, she arranges with her fas'Oiitc music shop to borrow auto- 
harps that the participants in the workshop can use to accompany them- 
selves as they sing and compose songs for preschool children. 

When the participants assemble, ih^ begin at once a series of activities 
each of which they might use sul^qucntly svilh their own group of chil- 
dren. They feel the music. They respond to the tcaclier’s comments, such 
as: “Now we're going to enjoy this lovely, relaxing music”; or, putting her 
hands over her ears- “Tlial is so loud that it hurts my cars"; or: “You have 
such manelous rlntlim.” As they work with the experienced teacher, the 
participating tcachen and parents can learn effective ways of working with 
preschool children in enjoying and creating music. 

Tlic teacher or parent who eagerly reaches out to learn, create, and leach 
new songs has the satisfaction of hearing remarks such as the one Neal 
made when he was four years and nine months old. He said, “I know the 
most songs. Some I make up, and some I Icam.” 


CONCLUSION 

It does not matter whether a teacher prosidcs experiences with music 
that is primarily classical, modem, folk, or some oilier kind of music. But 
it is highly important that these experiences become increasingly more 
musical./liie child who is interested in exploring a drum should be en- 
couraged to use it for creating rh}1hm or a musical sound, not just noise. 
The child who is interested in singing a song should be encouraged to 
produce a pleasing musical version of it, not just jelling without regard 
either to amplitude, quality of tone, or the composei's intent to produce 
melody. The child wlio is interesli^ in moving to music should be en- 
couraged to listen to the time and texture of the music and to bring his 
movements into relationship with them, not just to move about aimlessly 
or without purposeful control. ^Vhatc^'CT the child’s immediate interest in 
the music around him, he should be guided into enlarging that interest in 
the direction of increasingly beautiful music. 

A inusic supervisor tells of her thrce-ycar-old niece whom she had helped 
to enjoy music. Whenever the niece visited her, they spent some time in 
singing little songs. As a thrce-j-car-old, the niece had a considerable 
repertoire of songs which she sang as she had heard them— in tune, 
and with a singing voice. That summer, because she was occupied in 
^tending a nursery school, the niece did not visit her aunt for three weeks. 
On her next visit, the niece told her aunt about her nursery school activi- 
ties, including singing. She demonstrated what she had learned by yelling 
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collection of rhjllim instruments, her record pbjcr and selected records, 
and her songbooks, containing the songs she plans to use with the partici- 
pants. If possible, she ananges with her faroritc music shop to borrow auto- 
harps that the participants in the workshop can use to accompany them- 
selves as they sing and compose songs for preschool children. 

^Vhen the participants assemble, they b^in at once a scries of activities 
each of which the)’ might use subsequently with their own group of chil- 
dren. The)’ feel the music. Thej' respond to the teacher’s comments, such 
as. “Now we're going to enjoy this lovely, relaxing music"; or, putting her 
hands over her ears: “That is so loud that it hurts niyc3rs";or: “You haic 
such marvelous rh)’lhm." As the)' work with the experienced teacher, the 
participating teachers and parents can Icam effective ways of working with 
preschool children in enjojing and creating music. 

The teacher or parent who eagerly reaches out to Icam, create, and teach 
new songs has the satisfaction of heanng remarks such as the one Neal 
made when he was four )’cars and nine months old. He said, ‘‘I know’ the 
most songs. Some I make up, and some I Icam.” 


CONCLUSION 

It does not matter whether a teacher provides experiences with music 
that is primarily classial, modem, (oik, or some other kind of music. But 
it IS highly important that these experiences become increasingly more 
musical. TTie child who is interested in exploring a dmm should be cn- 
■counged to use it for creating ih}1bm or a musical sound, not just noise. 
The child who is interested in singmg a song should be encouraged to 
produce a pleasing musical venion of it, not just jelling without regard 
either to amplitude, quality of lone, or the composer’s intent to produce 
melody. The child who is interested in moving to music should be en- 
couraged to listen to the time and texture of the music and to bring his 
movements into rebtionship with them, not just to move about aimlessly 
or without purposeful control. Whatever the child’s immediate interest in 
the music around him, he should be guided into enlarging that interest in 
the direction of increasingly beautiful music. 

A inusic supervisor tells of her ihree-ycar-old niece whom she had helped 
to enjoy music. Whenever the niece visited her, the)- spent some time in 
singing httle songs. As a thsec-year-old, the niece had a considerable 
repertoire of songs which she sang as she had heard them— in tune, 
and with a singing voice. That summer, because she was occupied in 
attending a nursery school, the niece did not nsit her aunt for three weeks. 
On her next visit, the niece told her aunt about her nunery school activi- 
ties, including singing. She demonstrated what she had learned by yelling 
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a. refresh. 

rhylhu. is picked up b, anoth« chdd. aoa I 
the teacher of the group, yon should say. 

. Let's drink our iu.ee now and ha.e ibythms late. 

. 1 hke Tommy’s rhythm already, help me smg > 

• 1 have a new song for you today > 

. We don't play games '•"'K', „« ea.eful 

• You are gomg to sprH you' 1“ fnur-vear<tld children a 

SiTUATiou 3 You want to ’ ’;^^,rw'’.t°hing some olhe. child.en 

new song. One child in the You should 

playing with hloAs instead of watching yo«- ^ 

. Say, "Look at me, Sandy, I'm uTefif he wants to 

• Tell Sandy that he can play wiA t 
. Ask the childreri: "Are you ready to 

• Start singing the song . . 

• Tell the children a story leading op 
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SrruATiON 4 You arc inlcreslcd in having more music for the children in 
\our preschool group You should 

• Send home with the children copies of the songs that vmi teach than 

• Visit a prcscliool group taught bv a former music teacher 

• Arrange for a music workshop for the tcadicr group von attend 

• \hsit a music store that specializes in children’s records 

• Ask a hbranan to help \ou 


Current Jloohj for Preschool Children 

Brown. Margaret Wise. T/ic Littfc Bmss llinid. New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1935 (The band with tnimpef. dmm. bassoon, horn, fiiitc. 
clannet. and oboe come into the town. Tlicv' plus, and then go to their 
homes. Earlier books by the same author, published by W'llliam R. Scott. 
Inc., New York, include Country Noisy- Book ( 1940). Indoor Soisy Boot 
(1946). and Seashore Noisv Boot (1941), and The Qutet Noisv Boot 
(19S0).1 

Elting, Man V’hcels and Noues. New York. Wonder Books. Ine- 1950 
[Tlic niotorcjcle. taxi, bulldozer, caboose and mern-go-round h.ne wheels 
that make noise.] 

Gallant, Kathryn. The Hufe Player of Peppu. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1960. (Tliis book for older children tells about Salo-san, who finds 
and returns the flute phja's beloved flute, and thus also has an oppor- 
tunity to learn to pby it.) 

Iloban, Russell. The Song in My Drum. New York: Hardier L Row, rublishcrs. 
1962. [A little girl plays or sings between thoughts of her brother, dog. 
or daddy.] 

llorwich, Frances R. Here Comes the Band. Chiago: Rand McNally fir Co.. 
1956. (Children improvise instruments to have a band like one they saw.] 

Lenski, Lois. When I Grow Up. New- York: Henry Z. W'alck. Inc., I960. 
(Tlirough both words and songs, a boy and a girl explore wlial rach may 
do as an adult.] 

Showen, Paul. The Listening M'afJfc. New- York; Tliomis Y. Crowell Company, 
1961. (Imitating sounds that one ban is part of the fun of listening to 
this book.] 

Steiner, Charlotte. Kiifci Loves Music. Garden City, N.Y.; Doublcdav & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1954. (Kiki lams to dislinguisti music and noise ami to know 
several instrutnents.] 

Tnpp, Paul. Tubby the Tuba. New York: Treasure Books, 1948. 1954. (With 
the help of a bullfrog, Tubby expands his ability to play the tuba and 
impresses others in the orchestra.) 

Wilkin, Esther. Baby Listens. New York: Tlic Ckilden Press, 1960. (Baby 
hears many sounds— bells, raindrops, the beater, and others.] 
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Probably the most important way in which an adult helps a preschool 
child is in encouraging him to establish a concept of his o\vn importance. 
The preschool child who is really sdf-confident is more apt to withstand 
frustrations, to be successful, and to develop emotional stability. 

One day when he was four years old, Neal, who lived near the parent- 
cooperative nursery school which he attended, decided that his mother 
(an assistant teacher at the nursery school) should take him home so that 
he could wash his hands there. His mother patiently discussed the problem 
with him and identified the following ideas in Neal’s mind: he \vas willing 
to wash his own hands; he would wash them at home and then would 
return for the rest of the nursay school activities. 

Presently Neal’s mother said to his teacher: "Neal wants to wash his 
hands at home and then come back for juice time." The understanding 
teacher nodded, and smiled appreciatively at Neal. A slow smile of success 
crossed his face as he went, not toward Uie gate, but toward the nursery 
bathroom to wash his hands. He had established the point that he could 
go home to wash his hands if he svanted do so. With this confidence, he 
could choose to conform Kith the group procedure. 


THE TEACHER USES MILD EMOTIONS 

Each of the chaplets in Part II of The Years Before School has many 
suggestions about how adults can work with children to help them to leam 
readily, to overcome their difficulties and solve their problems successfully, 
and to enjoy the fun and satisfaction of a variety of new experiences and 
the repetition of familiar ones. Tliese suggestions should enable the teacher 
to help the children to experience the stimulation of mild emotions that 
will enhance their learning. 

Prescott, in discussing the physical aspects of emotions, advocates greater 
use of mild emotions by teachers as well as parents: 

Mild emotion, whether it is pleasant or unpleasant, produces modest in- 
creases in the rate at which all processes invoked in the ingestion, digestion, 
distribution, assimilation, and metabolism of energy-releasing materials are 
carried on. ... In other words, the effect of mild emotion, both pleasant and 
unpleasant, is generally tonic to all normal body processes. . . . 

If mote people realized the tonic effect of mild emotions, we might svell use 
them more in the educative process both at home and at school.’ 

Some of the ways in which a preschool teacher uses mild emotions can 
be pointed out by considering such important aspects of teaching as ex- 

' Daniel A. Prescott. The Child in the Edueatiw Process (New Yort: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc, 1957), p. 396. 
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pressing affection, being realistic, encouraging cooperation, stimulating 
the development of a conscience, furthering desirable peer relationships, 
and listening for feedback. 

A Teacher Is Affectionate 

Teachers should create a warm, affectionate atmosphere in the preschool 
group 50 that the children are supported by an emotional climate favorable 
to active learning. Th^ should express their genuine affection for the 
diildren in the group. Teachers of joung diildren in nursery schools and 
centers are apt to express their affection through hugs and by holding the 
child who needs reassurance, because young children communicate pri- 
marily through phjsical contacts while thej- are learning to communicate 
through words and new kinds of action. 

When her teacher had held her (or a moment, one three-year-old girl 
presently said comfortably; “My mommy's at home.” 

Preschool teachers differ in their methods of expressing affection for the 
diildren in their group. One teacher may respond to all hugs and hisses 
initiated by the children and put her ann around an insecure child, but 
she may not initiate lasses herself. She minors back to the children the 
affection which each displays. Another teacher may consider a hug and a 
kiss an integral part of hex daily greeting of each child and is pleased when 
mothers tell her how their children look m the minor for the tell-tale 
lipstick marks on their foreheads or their cheeks. Such a teacher takes the 
lead in displapng affection. 

Probably the way in which affection is displaj-ed by a teacher is less im- 
portant than whether or not she is consistent in her display. If a hug is part 
of her morning greeting, she must be sure that each child has such a 
greeting so that no child feels left out or rejected. Each teacher should 
be awwo of how completely she is meeb’ng the children's needs for phj sical 
expr«sion of her affecb'on. 

One teacher who bad a warm and friendly atmosphere in her nursery 
group revealed it in her written reports, such as the one about a four-year- 
old boy in her group; 


SianJe/' s)»3}s seeXs me out vhen he snipes. Hell XalJc about anv numbcT 
of things if he finds me as'atlable. He enjoys telling the things he knoi^s or 
discovers. 

Stanley, I think, comes to me when he needs me or frcls I can help him. 
But I do keep an e)C on him because it does not always occur to him to make 
demands in a dull moment. 

Stanley’s mother says he is now ready to visit me on a Tuesday noon as 
have most of the children. He was not "ready" the first time 1 asked him to 
come but he has agreed now to come next week, f suppose he has progressed 
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both in his relationship to me and in his relationship to the other children. 
He knows another child or two will also come along on Tuesday. 

Stanley always lets me hug or kiss him. He smiles sweetly and on request 
will give me a hug almost any time. 

Knowing that teaching is a matter of establishing affectionate human 
relations, the wise preschool teacher pves her entire attention to the chil- 
dren. When she presents some activity that is new to her, she is always 
careful to hare practiced it in adr-ance to the point svljcrc she can do it 
easily. If she is helping the children to make ice cream, for instance, she 
arranges to have had sufficient practice in making the ice cream so that 
she can guide them in the process with a minimum of attention to the 
ice cream and a maximum of attention to their pleasurable experience in 
making it. Tlius she makes sure that the activities of the preschool group 
enhance, rather than interfere, with the rapport beh\’cen the children and 
lierself. 

Tlic teacher should avoid any situation which may take her attention 
away from the children. She schedules patent or student conferences for 
times when she is not working with children. She makes it clear that 
school hours are solely for the purpose of helping the children. It is not 
a time for adults to converse or to carry on any other activit)' that distracts 
their attention from the children. It is a time for creating a warm emotional 
climate favorable to the maximum de\-elopmcnt of the children. 

The Teacher Is Realistic 

The teacher affectionately and realistically respects the wishes of each 
child. If he asks for something, slic makes sure that she understands what 
lie wants and that he knows that she understands. Then she either pro- 
vides him with what he wants, or explains why he cannot have it and 
diverts his attention to something else. For instance: 

(Four-year old Teddy sees the cookies to be served at refreshment time. lie 
selects one to eat) 

TEACHER Is that the cookie you want? Ill i3\e it for you for juice lime. 
(Takes cookie and puts both it and the plate of copies up on a high 
shelf out of both sight and reach of children) Tlie cookies are a surprise 
for today. Our other surpiisc today a new tricycle. You can have a tide 
on it right now. 

(The day that four-year-old Roger's mother brought ice cream for the co- 
operative nursery group, bath Roger and his four-and-a-half-year-old friend, 
Neal, were interested in having some) 

ROGER (to a mother-assistant) I want some ice cream. 

MOTHER-ASSISTANT The ice cream is a surprise for juice time. You have to 
wait quite a while until juice time. 

NEAL (to the mother-assistant) I told him that. 
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The mother-assistant enhanced Roger's and NeaVs pleasure in the ice 
cream by having them ntiit for it. She also helped the boys to be realistic 
about the group schedule and leinfoiced the concept that Neal had 
already formed about ss’aiting for the proper time to have the ice cream. 

The chfld who gets a considerate and realistic response to his demands 
soon learns what to ash for and what to do for himself. The attention- 
seeker is often the child wlio has not been gptting a considerate and con- 
sistent response from the adults around him. For instance, if a child is 
kqjt waiting in the car while his mother and teacher talk, he is apt to 
honk the horn. His next action depends upon the response he gets. If the 
adults ignore the honking, he will continue it. If tlicy firmly tell him to 
stop and then return to their talking, he will find opportunity to continue 
at the earliest possible moment or will seek attention m some other, 
probably more annojmg, way. But if an adult responds realistically to his 
signal, he will understand iliat he has signaled and will Icam to use 
honking only that way. 

(Alike, sitting in tAc driver's scat and grinning broadly end feastngiy, Aonks the 
horn) 

TBACiiER (running oicr to lAc car) WTial’s the matler’ Are >ou hurt? 
(Mike continues grinning in embarrassment. Jlis mother comes over to the 
car) 

TEACHER (to Mike's mother) Mike lionkcd the horn, so 1 thought he 
needed help. (To Mike) You sec, Mike, the liom is a signal. A dmer 
uses it when he needs help. He tnes not to use it unless he really needs 
to base people come. 

When bvo children are putting frustrations in each other’s way, the 
teacher helps them to resolve their differences realistically, and in such a 
way that they experience desirable kinds of behavior. Tlicir early frustra- 
tion and their subsequent satisfaction in socially approved behavior help 
them to Icam it. 

Bruce and Sally were two of the children belong an assistant teacher 
take the wooden boxes and walking boards out of the play house: 

ADULT \Vc can put the end of the board on top of the box. 

SALLY I want to do it my wav, 

snuce 1 want this wav. 

Adult Let’s do it Sally's wav for a few luinutes, and then Bruce’s way. 

Sally put the second board across the first one and then led the children, 
Bruce included, across it. The board teetered, one edge just missing Bruce’s 
chin. The adult picked up the board, saying to Bruce; “WTiew! The end 
of that almost hit jouf” Bruce then hdped the adult to set the second 
board so that it made the second side of a steady triangle. 
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SALLY Let’s do It my way. 

BRUCE This way. [He helps the adult place the boards safely on the boxes) 
ADULT We did it way, Sally. Now it’s Brace’s turn to try his way. 

The children waited happily on the boards with Sally leading them around 
the triangle. 

The Teacher Encourages Helpers 

Children do not become helpful to others as a matter of chance, but as 
the result of teaching which mates use of mildly pleasant emotions. When 
a child helps another, his teacher should notice his action and be quiet 
to commend it. “Did you see that, children? I dropped one of the boots 
I was carrying and Jolinny picked it up. Johnny is a helper, and that’s 
what we want to be, helpers!" Johnny appreciates getting attention in this 
way and is apt to loot for other occasions to he helpful. Of course, most 
often he will get less conspicuous atlenbon. An appreciative smile or a 
quiet "Thant you’’ soon gives him that same feeling of having done some- 
thing worthwhile. But while Johnny is learning the role of helper, and 
while the teacher is developing in diildten an awareness of the helper role, 
she should mate her praise obvious. 

When an experienced teacher visited his nursery group several times, 
Billy, who was almost five years old, asked her, “What’s your name?” The 
visiting teacher replied, “My name is Molly, and your name is Billy. I re- 
member your name because you’re such a good helper.” 

In the middle of the morning, when the children arc together having 
refreshments, and at the end of the session, when they gather at the gate, 
the teacher has an excellent opportunity for remembering with the chil- 
dren how many wonderful things happened during the morning to make 
it a happy one. Talking together at juice time, they can mention the chil- 
dren and mothers who helped to prepare the refreshments; just before 
learing, they can mention those who helped to put away toys and equip- 
ment. “And now’,” the teacher can conclude, ‘\ve have one more way to 
show that we arc all helpers. How do we go to the can?” Soon each child 
feels that he is a helper as he walb, not runs, to the cat that takes him 
home. 

"It feels good to help another person,” is a teacher’s praise that helps a 
child to learn to be a helper. "It feds good to help the group,” makes a 
child aware that what he did was desirable. His pleasure in hearing de- 
scr^-ed praise will lead him to repeat his helpful behavior at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Forming a Conscience 

Children of preschool age form ideas of what to do and what not to do. 
They take on the behavior patterns of their intimate associates and are 
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influenced by verbal statements about desirable and undesirable actions. 
For instancy three-) ear-old L)7)n noticed a little boy nhose mother n-as 
trying to pcnuade him to stop Idciung and shouting. L)Tm talked the 
matter over with the adult who was neat her: 

ADULT That little boy is trying to act smart. 

LYNN Why doesn’t his mama lake turn home? 

ADULT He certainly should not act smart like that. 

LYNN Mama doesn’t n-anl me smart 

ADULT Your mama likes jou to be smart but not to act smart)'. That bO)' 
is acting smartv. 


Such brief consersations between adult and child are excellent for direct 
moral teaching in the home as well as in the preschool group. The evalua- 
tive remarks of a parent or a teacher about bchas-iOT that the child obserses 
give the child his viess-s about right and wrong. Often the adult's tone of 
voice as much as her words help the child to understand if the behavior 
is considered “good” or “bad." 

The preschool teacher who realiies the importance of direct teaching 
uses her fiannelboatd and her pantomimes to show the children familiar 
situations and to stimulate their thinking about wbat to do and what not 
to do in such situations. For instance, the teacher shows a picture of a 
child and a dog, and leads a discussion about being kind to friendly animals. 
Or she shows a picture of a crying baby and talks with the children about 
ways in which to make a baby happy. Such brief talks help the children 
to know how to behave in out-of-sebooJ situations. Also important are 
the brief talks which help them to Icam how to behave in the preschool 
group. If children have b«n crmvding together to use the slide, the teacher 
can get out her file of pictures which show some children using the slide 
safely and considerately and othcR selfishly aowding. 

Of course, what is essential is the diiect teaching of children m an actual 
situation. The teacher should always be alert to help children interpret their 
individual experience. But she should also be alert to help children learn 
from the experience of others. The flannelboard and pantomimed re- 
enactment of an observed incident helps all the children learn what to 
da and wfiaf not to do. 

Furthermore, children's books can help the teacher to guide the dcsetop- 
ment of consciences in children. My Baby Sister* is an example of a book 
which describes desirable behavior. Both its pictures and its words arc 
helpful to the teacher in showing children wbat to do to help a jounger 
child. 

Tlic casual conversation between teacher and child in the course of a 

* P»hy Sorry, My Bai'y Sirtrr {New YoA; Sinxm and SchuslCT, Inc., 1959). 
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preschool day can aJso be an effective aid in helping cliiJdren to develop 
guides to good behavior. For instance, the teacher’s conversation with 
three-year-old Marilyn began as an imaginative account about "Billy,” the 
boy counterpart whom Marilyn had invented as a means of exploring the 
role of 3 boy, but ended with a decision about Marilyn’s own behavior. 

One morning, tliree-year-oJd Manlyn told her teacher that Billy was a 
naughty boy. He pulled the wallpaper off at his house. The understanding 
teacher accepted the report and tried to find out more about what had 
happened. “Did a lot of paper get puffed off?” Gestures on the part of 
both child and teacher showed how much paper had come off. “Can daddy 
fix it?” the teacher asked. Marilyn was reassured that the paper could be 
fixed. "Next time Manlyn will leave the paper alone, won’t she?” the 
teacher concluded, with an affectionate hug. Then Marilyn went off happily 
to play She realized that her teacher knew it was she who had tom off the 
wallpaper, and that her teacher still loved her. Meanwhile, her teacher felt 
that she had helped Manlyn both in developing a conscience, and in taking 
responsibility herself without the crutch of an alter ego. 

Helping Children with Peer Relationships 

Whenever she can, a teacher of preschool children should help them to 
achieve the pleasant satisfaction which derives from establishing happy 


Pfaying in the sand or dirt can be a pleasant social experience. 
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relationships with other children. She should help preschool children of all 
ages to form such relationships, and she should help the older preschool 
children to become aware of what ihej' can do in order to have happy play 
\\ith others. 

An experienced teacher described a nurseij' group situation in which she 
assigned roles as a means of helping the children play together more 
effect!' ely; 

After rest penod the children came bounding outdoors, ready for action. 
Although other largc-muscic equipment was as'ailablc, all the children wanted 
to ride the tricjcles I dwerted some of the boys and girls by saiing. “If j-on 
wait here in the station (i.e , the bench). Ill help s-ou get a turn." Exetyone 
followed instnictions except one box jeny held on tightly to the handle bars 
of the tricycle be wanted to ride and would not let the other child ndc it. 

I said, “/eiry, we need a gas-station man. All these cars are out of gas.” 
Jerry loosened the death grip he had on the trile and ran to the gas hose. He 
became s'cry busy and oSaous in his role as gas station man. I felt (hat this 
was a good outlet after his disappointment m not gelhng a tricjcic to ride. He 
had a feeling of importance as he told the dmers when they could come in for 
gas and as he collected their imaginary money. 

In a few minutes, the boy who was riding the tncycle that Jerry had w-anted 
to ride came up to Jerry and changed places with him. Meanwhile, I helped 
the children ixho were naiting at the station to get a turn on the tricjxJes. 

A few minutes later, Jerry was again aggressive. He grabbed the red “Stop” 
sign from the boy who was (he poheeman directing t^c. 1 said, “We don’t 
take things from out fnends. But f think this policeman is going to lunch 
pretty soon and 111 help you get a turn being the policeman.” He accepted 
this suggestion and went back to riding the tricycle. 1 felt he needed the 
tricycle until 1 could help him get the |ob as poheeman. 

Both at home and at nunery school, xvhere her mother was a teadier, 
fbut-year-old Mari lived in an environment of loxT. She reccix-cd love, and 
she expressed it. When she was four years and four months old, she said 
of a friend: “I love her, I love her, I love her as big as the world!” But she 
was perplexed by another of her friends who said to her: “I hate you!” 
She a$k^ her mother about what the girl had said: "Menny says she hates 
me. Mommy. Ak^at does ftrfe mean?” Her mother tried to explain that 
hate sometimes geb mixed up with lov^ and that good friends sometimes 
say, “I hate you,” when they are unhappy' for the moment, but really go 
on loving ihdr friends all the time. Mari listened carefully and then said, 
“A little she doesn’t like me, and a little she does like me.” 

Another day Mari and her mother tall^ about Mari’s remark to another 
girl at nunery school: "Ha, ha. I have a new dress, and you don’t.” Mari 
listened to her mother’s explanation about what to say and what not to 
say. Then she explained it back to her by saying, “If I say 'Ha, Ha! I have 
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a new dress and jou don'tf ft’s not a good thing to saj'. But if I sajv ‘lla, 
ha!’ it is a good thing to say." 

In another nurserj- group when four-and-a-half-)car-old Jan came crying 
to her teacher, Mrs. Jones put her arm around Jan and asled, "Wliat’s the 
matter?” 

JAN She (Djwoh'cs m frax*) 

MRS. JONES You have to tell me wliat happened before I can help jou. 
JAN She hit me! {Reaches up to touch ihc top of her head) 

MRS. JONES She did! W'cll, I’m son>’ she hit jou Was it right here? 
(Feels the lop of Jan’s head) A little bump. Xo blood. Suppose we 
dampen env ciean handlerchicf and »om hold that on it until it feels 
better. 

Hanng identiBed with Jan and taken her part, Mrs. Jones knew she was 
now in a position to help her with whateser had caused the hitting. 

MRS. JONES WTlO hit JOU? 

{Jan mumbles indistinguuhaWy and points in a gcncrof direction) 

MRS. JONES Let’s go Bnd (he girl who hit jou. 

Hand-in-hand, Mrs. Jones and Jan walked across the plaj ground to the sand- 
box where Bettj- was playing. 

JAN She hit me. 

{Betty looks up from her play, but says nothing) 

RtRS. JONES (to Jan with her arm around her com/ortmgfy) WTiat did jou 
do to her? 

JAN Nothing. 

MRS. JONES What did jou say to her? 

JAN (hesitantly) I don't like jou. 

MRS. JONES (to Jan) "I don’t hke jou.” How docs that make jou feel? 
Does it make jou feel hie hilling? You told Betty, "I don’t like jou,” 
and Belt)- hit jou. If jou saj-, “I like jou,” I think both Bettj- and jou 
will ha\e fun together. You try it now. 

As Mrs. Jones left Jan and Betlj- to their sandbox plaj', she made a mental 
note to watch for other occasions when Jan would say, “I don’t like jou.” 
Mrs. Jones knew that more than one on-the-spot explanation would be 
needed before Jan had completed exploring the use of the phrase, “I don’t 
like you. Probably the next two or three occasions would regiu'se detailed 
analjsis, and then subsequent ones might require only a gentle reminder 
that the "I like j ou” game is better than the “I don’t like jou” one. 

'The nursery group provides dafly experience with such well-known rules 
of conduct as taking turns and sharing crajons or toj-s with others. The 
kindergarten extends the concept of taking turns to include the idea of 
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»vaiting for one’s turn, and extends the amcept of sharing to include the 
idea of letting a friend use the toy for as long a time as the child himself 
used it. Meanwhile, other rules of conduct are learned less obviously. For 
instance, four- and five-jear-old diddien have a great sensitivity to other 
people which can be guided either into uttselfishness or into selfishness. 
WTien Mary shares her toy with Velma, Velma may do one of several 
things: start playing with the toy, ignoring Mary or say, “Thanks,” and 
smile appreciatively at Mary. If a nearby adult notices the incident, she 
may exfxind it so that both Mary and Velma dei-elop ways of expressing 
feelings. If the adult says to Mary appreciatively. “It w’as nice of )ou to 
share your toy,” she helps Mary to feel good about sharing. If this pattern 
of sharing is repeated frequently, Mary will probably bewme a little girl 
who shares her things with others. 

If the adult ignores Velma's reaction, Velma may be started on her way 
to becoming the kind of person who lakes the kindness of others for 
granted. However, the adult may say to Velma: “Wasn’t that nice of Nfary 
to share her toy with you?" Velma shares the adult’s pleasure in the situa- 
tion and is receptive to the idea of saying “Thank you,” as the adult 
suggests. 

In much the same way, the four- or five-year-old child who has hit 
another child can be guided into saying thoughtfully, 'Tm sorry you’re 
hurt” (but not "I’m sorry I hit you”). He can learn to express sympathy 
and to offer help to a child who is hurt. 

It is from the everyday situations described that nursery children take 
on the basic attitudes of the people around them. If the teacher is a 
kindly and considerate person, the nursery children mil imitate her ways 
and grow toward being kindly and considerate people. 

The preschool years are a time for guiding children toward the ways 
they will have as an adult. Parents and preschool .teachers need to be aware 
of whether they arc guiding children toward 

• Leadership, or followership, or some of both 

• Social sensitiWt}', or social inscnsiKsity 

• Sympathy, or lack of sympathy, or cruelty 

• Unthinking obedience to authority, or self-sufficiency, or some of both 

• Doing what is fun. doing wbat is one’s duty, or doing what gets attention 

• Hitting back, defending oneself as a means of helping the hitter learn 
better ways, or running away from the hitter. 

• Expressing feeling in socially' accqptable ways. 

TSie teacher should be aware of the children who rebte to each other in 
leadcnhip-followCTship roles. She helps the younger child, the follower, to 
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grcnv in independence. She reminds him: "You don’t have to do what 
Susan says, unless you want to." Or she may enter their play and ask the 
younger child: "Neal, do you want to do that? You don’t have to, you 
know. You can play with Johnny if you want to.’’ 

Three-year-old Neal and Bvc-yeai-old Susan played together, with Susan 
suggesting activities and Neal agredng to them, or ignoring them. When 
Neal reached the age of four, he was able to question this relationship 
verbally: 

SUSAN Here’s scissors for yon, Neal. 

NEAL Why do you always want me to have what you have? 




A to., eo,oo,.se, 


SUS4N I want wu to. 

KEAL I don’t want to. 

Su.„ »ved .-e s». U. ^'o' 

could question hci bmeficcnt P''"’*'™'- 

•* Vw .mo today 1 «nt to sit by Tommy. (Goes 
“‘■■ov“r;L™'. Iw .W S .>»«.. not. .0 Tommy) 

Ncul could es-cn optess uuurcnes, of Susuns .onUng to be , Icudc, and 
say “No” to that: 
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SUSAN {starting a game of follow-the-leadeT) Ixts be a leader. 

NEAL ^Vhy do yon alwa)S wanl to be a leader? 

SUSAN 'Cause I want to 
NEAL I don’t wanl to. 

The teacher should also help a leader to accept the leadership of others; 
“Susan, >ou ha\c been a leader. Now let Neal be leader and jou follow 
what he docs for a while.” Tlie teacher should also help Susan to Icam how 
to play with children who arc more nearly her ccjuals. “Susan, Neal docs 
not want to follow jou now. Why don’t you help Johnny build his 
castle? Mas be jou could build a garage for the castle.” 

Since most children have the opportunity to follow the lead of their 
parents, their teaclicrs, and older children, they arc more apt to need help 
in assuming leadership roles. Tlie experienced teacher watches for appro- 
pnate opportunities. 

If a child brings something to share with the olhen, she encourages him 
to show it to the group, to demonstrate its use, and to have one or two 
playmates help him use it. Tlie child wlio brings boxing gloves shows the 
others how to box. Tlic child who brings his pci tells the children how 
he got his pet and showT them how he feeds it. 

If a child asks for an actnily, the teacher helps him to organize it. For 
instance, the child who wants to arrange cliairs to make a train needs an- 
other child or two as assistants. 'Tlicn he needs help in getting the passen- 
gen aboard. Tlie- teacher lets him do as much as he can by himself, but 
is quick to add assistance vshcno-cr it is needed. 

'The teacher encourages a shy child to interact with the other children. 
If she is passing out materials to use, she lias the shy child distribute some 
of them. If she needs someone to help her show- the group some object 
of interest, she gets the shy child in front of the group with her. 

The teacher should realize that a continuing dominant-submissive rela- 
tionship between hvo children is evidence of their need for nesv social 
techniques. As each child finds satisfaction in playing with others on a basis 
of equality, he widens his rcpciloirc of roles and is no longer dependent 
on the single role of leader or follosm. The teacher should help each child 
to widen his social skills. A single role may represent a considerable achieve- 
ment for a three-year-old, but a fout-ycar-old should have more to choose 
from. 

An older preschool child sometimes tries to go further than controlling 
his own behavior; he may insist on trying to control the behavior of another 
child, his mother, or his teacher. Then it is necessary to liclp him under- 
stand that each person determines his o\vn behavior in terms of what 
he believes to be best for the whole group and the whole situation. For 
instance, on an excursion a child who does not understand that one road 
leads to a particular place may attempt to tell the driver where to turn. 
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The »vise teacher knows that surfj brfiawor indicates readiness for learning 
and she patiently and affectionately helps the child to consider the situ- 
ation realistically and in terms of otliers. 

Listening for Feedback 

The teacher who is interested in providing mild and fas'Orable emotional 
experiences for the deselopment of preschool children is delighted with 
csidence that they are considerate of cadj other, helpful, and able to svitli- 
sland mild frustration. She is pleased to obsax« a little girl helping another 
put on her WTaps while she expbins. "I'm sharing." and to hear an older 
^rl say to an older boy pushing toy cars o%ci the floor; “You ride this 6rc 
engine and 111 ride this one,” or to hear Neal, at four years and seven 
months, say in his dramatic play: "This is a rescue boat. I am rescuing 
this child.” 

One teacher, who was a considerate person herself, recorded her obscr- 
lation of a three-year-old girl at pby in the playhouse comet of her nursery 
center: 

A little girl was m the housekeeping area, imitating a »eiy busy housewife^ 
cooking, cleaning, putting dishes in the sink and then on the table. A little 
boy with her was her “dog." “Here, doggv." she said, 'Tie got some food 
for jou.” She put a dish down on the floor for him, and he pielcnded to bp 
it up. All the while he kept his “tras cling” piece of shirt in his mouth [a symbol 
of his need lot security]. 

As they left the fiousckecping area, the boy dropped the piece of shirt out 
of his mouth, lie did not sc«n to miss it TTiis is probably 3 first step away 
from his need for the piece of shirt; the need 1$ bong satisfied or replac^ with 
good pby expcnencc. 

Another boy recognized the piece of shut on the fltxjr, picked it up, and ran 
over to gii-e it to the j-oiinger bm- I noticed Ibis same consideration in other 
children. Whenever the boy dropped his piece of shirt, they recognized that 
he needed it. 

In another nursery group, the teacher fell that her emphasis on helping 
each other contributed to the following inddmit; 

One morning, Neal, almost lour yean old, and fout-and-onchalf scar-old 
Norman were each attempting to put a bo* on the high shelf in the play- 
house. Presently, Neal, who could no! quite reach the shelf, said, *T can’t do 
it.” Norman put his bo* up and. without comment, rrached oser and pushed 
Neal's on to the shelf. 

Tlicir teacher felt that both Neal and Norman were trying to be helpful 
by putting away pbythings on the shelf. Furtlicrmorc, Norman saw where 
help was necd^ and willingly prosided it. She also noted tlat Neal was 
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able to distinguish between what he could and could not do, and to com- 
ment on it. This, she fell, was m keeping with the matter-of-fact realism 
she attempted to encourage in the nursery group. 

HANDLING UNPLEASANT EMOTIONS 

By providing a calm, pleasant atmosphere, the preschool teacher ailti- 
\'alcs the mild emotions fa\orablc to learning. She should try in c\cry 
way to help the children to be successful and to maintain Uiclr self-control. 
If she notices that a foiir-j car-old child is interested in sliding down the 
fireman’s pole, but withdraws from any suggestion that he try it. she 
should not put him at the top of the pole and insist that he go down. 
Doing so would put the child into a situation probably beyond his con- 
trol at that time. The teacher who realizes the importance of pleasant 
feelings as an aid to learning therefore helps the child to master simple 
activities that arc connected with sliding down the pole but that also 
are within his powers— for instance, climbing to the lop of the pole and 
climbing back dosvn or sliding from a point near the foot of the pole at 
first and then from points succcsshely higher. At the same time, the 
teacher helps him to maintain and to further his scU-eonfidenee by re- 
minding him that he will slide donzi the pole when he is ready to do so. 
Tlius the wise teacher avoids the sink-or-swim situation which may arouse 
strong emotional reactions. Instead she selects those hurdles that will pro- 
vide only enough fnistratioii to evoke mild emotions of satisfaction as 
the child osercomes them. 

At the same time that the teacher uses mild emotions, she must be 
aw^re of the possibility of unpleasant emotions, and she must know how 
to help the children to cope svilh such emotions. She should realize the 
nature of unpleasant emotion and the fact that "unpleasant emotion is 
experienced when the individuals processes of becoming, or of realizing 
himself through action, are blocked or threatened.’’* She must know at 
what points to look for unpleasant emotional outbursts, what the warning 
signals are, what techniques and dc\-ice$ will help the child regain his 
composure, and how to ward oR recurrence of such disturbances, if 
possible. 

Children do not want to lose their self-control, but their nenotis systCTns 
are not sufficiently mature to make control possible under all circum- 
stances. Overstirnulation may give rise to hyperactivity, or to a tantrum, or 
to some other sign of fatigue. The sensitive teacher tries to avoid over- 
stimulation. However, with a new group of children, she cannot always 
predict what may be overexciting for each child. She is prepared, thcre- 

> Prescoll, op. at., p. 394. 
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foie, to help each child with his emotional outbursts, no matter what their 
nature. 

^Mlat Arc Signs of Loss of Control? 

By the time a child comes to a preschool group, he already has learned 
to react emotionally to many kinds of situations. For instance, he may 
react to a surprise by jumping up and down happily and reaching for it. 
Or he may react to a ses-etc tone of voice by bursting into tears. The teacher 
must find out as soon as possible what these reactions are and what situa- 
tional factors are associated mlh Ihcir occurrence. ^Vhen she can predict 
their occunence, she is in 3 position to decide whether a program of re- 
education is necessary. She may feel that she can provide a series of re- 
educative experiences for the child nifhin the preschool group situation, 
and that she should work with his patents to help him improve his patterns 
of emotional response. 

The teacher should realize when a child is not in good control of him- 
self. She may notice that a usually amiable child comes into the room 
hitting at things and other children. He feels like hitting, and she must 
help him in finding some socially acceptable means of expressing this 
feeling. Or she may notice that a child avoids her to pby by himself. 
He feels like withdrawing and she must reassure him and help him to re- 
gain his sdf-confidenee. Or, as she listens to the sounds made by the 
children at play in activities of their own choosing, she may hear one 
child’s voice rise above its usual pitch. This change in sound is apt to 
accompany the muscular tension in the child as he attempts to maintain 
control of himself or of a situation. The teacher should immediately 
move closer to the play group and try to identify the disturbing element 
in the situation. If she thinks the disturbing element is one with which 
the children are able to cope successfully, she simply stands by. But if 
she thinks the disturbing element 1$ unfamiliar to the children, or lies 
beyond their ability to resolve, she probably should enter their play in 
order to help them solve the problem. 

Watching for Situations Involving Pressure 

A child’s emotional reactions arc evident when he is under pressure. 
The adult nho w jensirive to a chSd's emotional responses therefore Suds 
it desirable to observe how he reacts to the pressures of new situations. 
How does the child relate himself to a new toy in a known environment? 
to a new toy in a new environment? to a new child in a known environ- 
ment? to a new child in a new environment? to a new adult in a known 
environment? to a new adult in a new environment? 

As the preschool child goes out from his familiar home environment 



A wheel toy may be a place from which to watch othm play. 


into the new environment ot liis preschool group and his neighborhood, 
he should be helped to enjoy the satisfaction of exploring new horizons 
and to a\oid the fears and frustrations that might arise from situations 
that seem to him to be threatening. The wise teacher plans ahead so 
that a child has the techniques he needs to deal with new situations and 
is able to find satisfaction in them when they occur. 

Not all the emotional reaction of cliildrcn in a preschool group arc 
caused by situations arising there. For instance, emotional problems oc- 
curring at the start of the school session may be carried over from home. 
As Prescott points out; 

Every teacher knows that the child "brings his family to school with him.” 
That is, the emotional climate in which he lues at home constantly influences 
his mood, susceptibility to emotional disturbance, and feelings in the class- 
room. . . . Every child has a r»eed for emotional security based on the assiit- 
ance that he is loved and valued by those who are responsible for him. If this 
need is met, his feelings of security can carry him through many difficulties 
and failures. Lacking it, he has a peisisUng ad|ustment problem that gives rise 
to continuing anxiety and self-doubt or to hostility and aggressive demands 
for notice.* 

‘ Ibid., p. 400. 
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A child who is rejected ot treated inconsistently at home must be 
helped to find suitable emotional releases for bis early-morning play in 
the preschool group. One teachw guided a boy who was rejected by his 
mother into early-morning use of the record plaj-er. Another teacher helped 
an aggressive boy whose parents were having marital problems by providing 
him with a daily supply of tin cam from which she had removed the top 
and bottom. He flattened these cans by jumping up and down on them 
until he felt he could fom the group without wanting to hit other 
children. 

A teacher in a parent-cooperative group u'as able to help three')'ear-old 
Ralph, a hoy with an ej'c difficulty, a baby brother, and an aggressive 
pattern of behavior. She kept brief notes about his progress in learning 
how to play with other children: 

Septemfeer: Ralph seems happy to be with the group. On the second day it is 
evident that he is very aggressive He pushes and hits without provocation. 
He is only three now and has to team about playing m a large group. 
October Hfb.- Today was Ralph’s birthday. He has improved greatly, and docs 
not do nearly as much pushing, and so on. He displays a httle aggrcssiiV' 
ness, but it is not extreme or frequent. 

October 12th\ In accord with the plan developed with Ralph's mother, he was 
isolated for a feiv minutes lot pushing. Later there was another pushing 
episode with Diane. When I spoke to both of them, Ralph seemed to feel 
less unhappy at being “jointly” in the wrong. 1 tty to Veep encouraging him 
and loving him a lot in between inodents 
November; I haie not observed any of the pushing, and so on, in several ses- 
sions. I know it has not ceased mtir^y because I hai e heard of an occasional 
incident. But it does appear that Ralph is much less violent in expressing 
himself. 

February: Ralph occdsionally will be aggressive but not often. When he had a 
"bad” morning recently, I had the impression that he was not feeling well. 
April: Ralph has from the start been loving and affectionate. He often kisses 
roe. He was most provoked recently at bong "admonished.” I think this 
may be indicatiie of a greater awnreness of standards of behavior. From the 
mothers in Ralph’s car-pool 1 hear of occasional dissension, but two of the 
tnothen ate proud to report that no permanent enemies result. In fact, a 
really forgiving and loving attitude is evident on occasion. 

.Moy: Ralph plays with many of the children. Today he had nice play willi 
Linda at one time, and again with the boys in his cat-pool. He played in 
harmony and complete silence with Danny as together they filled one tnick 
after another with sand. 

Even the usual activities of the preschool group may seem overly de- 
manding to a child whose mar^ of control has worn thin. 'Hie child 
who is tired at the end of an activity which required a high degree of 
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attention; the child who needs rest, or a Inp to the bathroom, or refresh- 
ments; the child whose fatigue has accumulated throughout the preschool 

session these are the children whom the teacher must watch carefully 

if she IS to help them a%‘Oid going out of control with an emotional 
display that is disturbing to them and to the other memben of their group. 
Her watching of children who hast a narrow margin of control is part 
of her supporting affection for them. With such children, the teacher 
should watch closely for opportunities to gise deserved praise and to 
remind four- and fi\c->‘ear-olds of their past and future successes. She 
sliould become c-rpert in guiding the tired cbild into a quiet place near 
an understanding adult — a situation in which his tension can be released 
(perhaps into a far corner where he can splash or dabble his hands in a 
bowl of sudsy water, or perhaps into a place where he can listen to restful 
music, or perhaps into an attracth'C room with a place to stretch out 
and rest comfortably, or perhaps to a comer tabic where he can pound 
or model clay if he wants to). The teacher should also become expert 
at moving the group into less demanding activities and at replacing the 
stimulation of nevv and exciting activities with the satisfaction of reas- 
suringly familiar activities (with adult admiration at hand)— especially 
relaxing activities with unstructured media, such as finger painting, or 
digging in the dirt, or playing with dough or clay. 

Sometimes a teacher becomes aware of a new maturity in a child when 
his new sensitivity leads him into an emotional display. When Keal wns 
three and one half years old, he went beyond the limits of his self-control. 
This happened the morning that he suddenly found himself in a leader- 
ship role. It was thrilling to discover leadenhip. He left his three friends 
doing what he told them to, and stepped over to the adult nearby. “Fix 
my belt,” he said, continuing in his dominating role. The adult sensed 
Neal’s newly found majesty and obligingly fastened his bell. Thus prop- 
erly equipped and morally supported. Neal returned to his pbymates. 
For the rest of the morning he suggested and they agreed. It was a wonder- 
ful and exhilarating experience. But when the morning was over and his 
friends went home, Neal greeted his mother with a temper tantrum. It 
took fifteen minutes of his mothers complete attention and support be- 
fore be regained control of himself and could start counteracting his 
fatigue with food. 

How Does a Teacher Help a Child with a Tantrum? 

The child who has gone as far as he can by himself in a situation needs 
immediate help. ^Vhen he throws himself to the floor, kicking and scream- 
ing, he is out of control and is asking for adult control until he can re- 
gain his own. The teacher should respond at once to this appeal, turning 
her responsibility for the children over to another adult, perhaps by saying 
to the children, “Johnny needs me. Marie is here to help you in case 
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you need her." By remo^ng Johnny to another room, she lessens his 
problem: he no longer has an audience to respond to; he has only himself, 
and a loving helper who will stay with him while he solves his problem. 

If Johnny tries to throw things* the teacher can provide him with bean 
bags and a box to throw them into. If he wants to kicV, she can give 
him a kickball. If he wants to hit, she can help him to pound clay or a 
punching bag or some other suitable niaterial, until he is all done with 
the need to hit. Thus she can help him to leam that it is all right to 
throw, to kick, or to hit— if it docs not hurt someone else, ^e can teach 
him a very important concept that he will use throughout his life: it is 
all right to fed angij' and to express anger in some physical manner 
that is socially acceptable. If Johnny tries to leave the quiet place, the 
teacher can reassure him: “\Vhen you are read}', we will go back to the 
others.” Thus she can help him leam that a person must have control 
of himself before he can be part of a group. In short, the teacher can 
help Johnny leam how to handle himscU. His tantmm gives bis teacher 
the opportunity to help him when be is most in need of help. 

The methods by which the loving nursery teacher helps Johnny are in 
contrast to methods formerly in vogue. Under the old method of isola- 
tion, for instance, the teacher would have put Johnny in a room by 
himself and left him there to struggle with his problems alone. Today, 
the teacher realizes that Johnny needs guidance in finding one or snore 
emotional outlets suitable to his personality. But, more important, she 
realizes that Johnny needs to be reassured that he is loved even when his 
behavior is most obiectionabic: the more unlovable a child is. the more 
he needs loving. The icjecHon of Johnny’s behavior must be distinguished 
from a rejection of Johnny, if he is to be helped to make the distinction 
between what is and what is not socially acceptable behavior. 

Another outmoded method is that of spanking. Johnny hits; the teacher 
spanks, \Vhy is it all right for the teacher to hit; if it is not all right for 
Johnny to do so? The modem teacher avoids confusing Johnny in this 
way. She remains completely in character, endeavoring to help Johnny 
help himself. It may be necessary for bet to hold his wrists so that he 
cannot inflict damage on her, himself, or someone else, but she docs 
so in love, not in anger. 

The teacher should handle the child's emotional dhtuibance as calmlj’ 
as she handles any other kind of disturbance. If a child cuts himself, 
vomits, wets his pants, or has other difficulty, she removes him from the 
group and hdp>s him to resolve his jwoblem. At all times she gives him the 
loving support that he needs. 

The calmness with which the teacher handles the emotional outburst 
of one child is reassuring to the nbolc group. Each member of the group 
feels that he, too, is loved by the teacher and will be giien the same help 
at any time that he needs it. 
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When Johnny again has control of himself, his teacher should make 
sure that any undeil>ing physical hictoi is taken care of. If the day is 
warm, or if Johnny has been playing hard, he may be thirsty. Does he 
need to go to the bathroom? Is he hungry? If Johnny is hungry, the 
teacher should be careful to preside him with a cooky or cracker in such 
a w-ay that he does not think of it as a reward for his tantrum. She may 
say, “You know, Johnny, I think I would like a cracker. Would you like 
one?" If Johnny is not hungry, the teacher may say, “I should really wait 
until lunchtime too," as she puts the crackers away. If Johnny is hungry, 
she should talk with Johnny's mother to determine whether Johnny 
needs additional food. If Johnny is thirsty, or in need of toileting, she 
makes a mental note to sec that he has the needed attention regularly 
each morning. In this way she provides (or improvements in the morning 
routine that may help Johnny to avxiid further emotional upsets. 

When Johnny is ready to find a place in the group again, he and the 
teacher return to the other children. As they enter, the teacher should 
notice a play situation that Is a favonlc of Johnny's and direct his atten- 
tion to it: “Mary is playing a record. Shall we listen to it with her?" 

If any of the children have noticed Johnny’s tantrum, the teacher can 
talk casually with them about it- 

MARIE Johnny had a tantrum. 

TEACHER Yes. Hc was tSursty. He got a dnnk and is happy now. Do you 
get a drink when you are thirsty? 

MARIE Yes. 

TEACHER That's good. When you get a dnnk, maybe you can ask Johnny 
to go with you to get one. That will help him. 

When a teacher has more demands for her attention than she can 
meet at that moment, she has to separate the child from the group until 
she can give him her full attention. She does this not as punishment for 
the child’s behavior but as a means of helping him learn how to fit better 
into the group. If the child is hyperactive, the quiet interval may be a 
welcome relief from stimulation. Whenever the teacher isolates a child 
for a few minutes, she is careful not to interfere with the child’s feeling 
of belonging to the group not with his need for activity. She may say, 
vwstawcf. “SvisaTi, do yoai poslmg over here IVieiping her move her 
things]. Now you have plenty of room and can keep your hands to 
yourself.” 

Discouraging Destruction 

In general, the teacher should emphasize construction and see to it 
that destraction is not rewarded by undue attention. The morning that 
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five-year-old Mickey quietly w-orkcd with building blocks and created an 
elaborate structure, his kindergarten teacher called all the children to- 
gether to admire his handiwork: 

TEACHER Children, 1 want you to see something special Come and see 
nhat Mickc} built while we ««c bui)- doing other things this morn- 
ing. Let’s listen while he tells us about it UTiat did sou tell me >-oh 
built, Mickes? 

MICKEY Disneyland. 

TEACHER Disneyland' Think of that! Mickes’ built Disneyland. It’s scry 
uell done, Mickes We’re glad \ot» made it 

But when the four-year-old boy knocks down a block structure just 
built by someone else, his teacher may calmly say to him: "Next time 
we feci like hitting something, let's hit the cUy. Esetyonc will be happier.” 
Tlius the teaclier encourages the four-year-old to become aware of his feel- 
ings, and to find outlets that are m keeping with a happy group situation, 

Tlie catharsis of dcstruetion may be used in constructive activities. A 
child who feels like liitting and kicking also feels like tearing up news- 
paper to make papier mkhe, or crumpling it to make stuffing for a punch- 
ing bag made from a pair of old trousen. His tendency toward action is 
thus clunnelcd into a protect helpful to the group. Or, if adults have 
washed out and temosed the ends of tin cans, a frustrated child can jump 
on each open-ended cylinder. As he flattens the can, his feelings of frustra- 
tion arc replaced by a feeling of accomplishment as he sees the bulk of 
the tin am become a snull and compact pile of metal. 

Are Disappointments Necessary? 

Sometimes children experience disappointment that is more scs cic than 
it need be. Such disappointment, »rith its concomitant strong emotions, 
lias no place in a preschool group. TTie undentanding tachcr should 
know- how to plan with children $0 that they an latn to accept changes 
in plans with a minimum of frustration. For instance, when a mOA-ic and 
T\^ hero aught the fancy of children in cirry community aaoss the 
land, one tachcr of four-yat-old children bought the hat and insignb 
that characterized the hero for use with her group. Tficn she made sure 
that ach child understood he would Iuau a him at waring one of the 
hero outfits. Each morning, the feacha reminded the children of thoie 
w lio had had a turn alradv, and arranged for others to take turns through- 
out the morning. Tlius ach child bad a satisfying experience in waiting 
for his turn. He also aperienerd a series of turns in which, as the wreks 
passed, he had one agerly awaited, then another, and presently one that 
lie rally did not ate mucli alxmt hanng 
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Knowing that weather may cause disappointment, the wise teacher plans 
with the children for a study trip "on the first sunny day,” rather than 
“next tune.” It is good to ha\e special rainy-day plans so that the children 
come to look foroard to rainy days, when they not only can wear their 
ramy-day clothes but also ha\e a surprise acthity at school. Children who 
ha\e discovered that worms arc to 1^ found on rainy dajT, or who have 
enjoj-ed catching snowflakes on their sleeves look forsvard to stormy daj’S 
as dap of fun. 

Adults who work with young children pbn with them in terms of the 


An old pair of jeans eon be a target and a means of emotional release. 




•TH hit you!” 


.•eatket and help them <o ^ hoxv to enduie trostralion, 
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nccessity of helping chtldm to cem'™ jeceptable and comtiucti« 
eal acthity-and, il possible, into soaa y 
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Prescott, after mentioning that the strong emotions may be either actne 
or depressive, points out that both types involve extensive bodily changes: 

The general effect of the changes in o^nic processes that occur during 
strong acti\e emotions is to mobilize the body for immediate intense mental 
and physical activity . . . Then comes the maximum stepping-up of func- 
tions favorable to rapid and sustained energy release. These include increased 
rates of heartbeat, blood pressure, oxygen supply and carbon-dioxide elimina- 
tion through respiration, and adrenalin production, and immediate release into 
the bloodstream of red blood cells stored in the spleen and sugar stored in the 
liver 

These adaptive changes are made with tcriiffc speed, and tlic body is 
immediately ready for whatever action may be implied by the situation. The 
emotions producing such an adyusVmcnt seem almost to require some form of 
acbon to utilize the energy so dramatically released. . . . These details of 
what goes on in the body during strong active emotions may help teachen 
realize what the child is up against during such experiences and enable them 
to help him find socially acceptable ways of using the energy that is generated. 

. The general effect of the changes in organic processes tliat occur 
during strong depressive emotion is to reduce action to a minimum by reducing 
the rate of all body processes invxilved in energy transmutation and release. . ■ • 
In contrast to active emotions, depressive emotions reduce the capacity and 
need of the body to spend energy.® 

The child who expresses his feelings about frustration actively is at- 
tempting to solve his problems himself. His activity is desirable in that it 
shows others how he feels and provides behavior which can be gradually 
diverted into more socially acceptable forms. But the child who reacts to 
frustrations by withdrawing from them must 6nt be helped into activity 
itself. For him, any activity — socially acceptable or not— is desirable. After 
he learns to express his feelings in action, he can llien be helped to 
express them in socially acceptable wa)'5. Tlic four-year-old child who does 
not talk has nude great progress when Ivc says his first word, even though 
it be a swear word. 

The teacher of preschool children should take every’ opportunity to en- 
courage the children to keep their fears and anxieties out in the open. 
One understanding teacher tells about her part in helping a child to 
express her fears and anxieties about a witch: 

Of five children making sand castles, four dug windows in the sides of their 
structures while Cathy made hers without dthcr doors or windows. As she 
piled the sand higher on it and pundicd and patted it. her voice kept getting 
louder and mote shnll: "There, you did witch! 1 got you in there and yon 
can’t get out!” She kept up such a running monologue about the bad witch 
that I knew this was more than ordinary' dramatic play, and I felt compelled 

* Ibid , pp. 397-98. 
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to talk out her concern with her. As 1 knelt beside her, she care/ullj' stuck one 
finger into the castle, made a «iy small hole, and gelled in: "Are jou in there, 
witch?” Then she quickly covered up tfie little opening. 

I smiled at Cathy and then asked, “What witch do )ou har-e in there’” 
Cathy replied, “TTiat awful witch in Steeping Beauty. I got her in there. She 
can’t get out.” 

I explained that Sleeping Beauty is a "pretend story.” “Did }OU see it on 
television?" I asked. She nodded Then I said, "Sometimes in stones the mean 
old witch turns into a good fairy.” 

Cathy looked at me thoughtfully, and then went back to patting the castle. 

In a short while Cathy dug a doorway into the castle, and put her hand in. 
Then she threw her hands high m the ait and said, ‘‘LookI The mean old 
«itch is good now. I let her flv away.” I smiled and shared the pleasure of 
the moment with her. 

The next day Cathy molded sand again but this time she made a wide 
swimming pool. As I stopped beside her for a moment, I asked, “No witches 
today?" “No,” she replirf, "there's no such thing as witches 'They're just to 
scare kids anyway.” It seemed to me that she had probably been told this but 
had not fully accepted the idea until now 

\Vl\en Cathy's mother read these notes, she said, "My goodness! Is she still 
talking about that witch? I thought she got over that months ago'” 

The principal tools for helping the child who expresses strong emotions 
frequently are the ones that further hi$ learning under other citcum- 
sbnees as well. They include suitable reminders of the affection of his 
teachers and patents, opportunities for seeing his own achievements and 
for having them appreciated by others, pointers to help him develop 
techniques for getting along vvell with other children, and visible con- 
fidence in his eventual success. 

A Sunday school teacher used these and other techniques one December 
morning when four->ear-o!d Evelyn explored the limits of acceptable 
behavior in a crowd^ room where there were only three inexperienced 
mother-assistants to help the teacher of the forty children in tlie four-year- 
old group. 


OBSEXVATIO.'V 

Four-veat-old Evclvw had bad bet 
bands whitened so that she could 
make a print of it on a green star. 
She had used the cookv cutler in 
printing 3 shcetfol of trees. She 
looked around for some vigoroo* 
tivity. The doll comer? No. TIic 
blocks? No. listening to a stcitj? No. 
The teacher helped bj- plajing “Ring 


REMAXKS 

Both activities required attention to 
detail and conformity to adult ex- 
pcctationi. 

Did the mother-assistant help Evelyn 
appreciate her acbicvcmcnls? 
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OBSERVATION 

Around the Rosy,” but there reafly 
was not enough room for it. 

Suddenly Evelyn dashed for the 
basin of sudsy water where she had 
washed after making her handprint. 
Plunging in both hands, she slopped 
the sudsy water well over the nearby 
table and chairs, and onto the floor. 

A mother dashed to mop up the mess 
while Evelyn grabbed the hartdy tin 
of red paint and turned it over. An- 
other mother started to clean up that 
mess while Evelyn reached for an- 
other tin of paint. The teacher 
reached her at the same time that 
another mother started to sponge off 
Evelyn’s hands. “I'll take her to the 
bathroom,’’ she said to the nearest 
mothei-assistant. 

In the bathroom, Evelyn said, “I 
don’t need to go. I'll wash my 
hands.” Evelyn enjoyed washing while 
she remembered the commotion she 
had caused and smiled with satisfac- 
tion Then she grabbed up the soap 
and ran around the bathroom w-ith it. 
When she slowed down, the teacher 
said. “Keep on going, Evelyn, until 
you feel ready to be part of a group 
again.” 

A few minutes later Evelyn and 
the teacher returned to the room. 
Evelyn dived for the sudsy bowl to do 
it all over again. The teacher lifted 
her bodily from the bowl and back 
to the bathroom. “You weren't ready 
to be part of the group again,” she 
said, and talked with her about 
individual limits. 

After being reminded of what the 
limits are, Evelyn fitted better into 
the grouf^— for a few minutes. But 
now it was nearly noon; Evelyn was 
tired and hungry. She picked up a 
pencil and starting drawing on tibe 
tabletop. “We draw only on paper,*' 


REMARKS 

The teacher uses a familiar physical 
acbvnty as an emotional release. 
Evelyn chose water play 


The teacher works with the child and 
leaves the environmental problems 
to others or until later. She must 
have assistants to work with the 
group while she works with an 
individual child. 

The teacher helps Evelyn in helping 
herself. 

"rhe physical activity provided sonic 
emotional release. 

Evelyn must take responsibility for 
bdng ready to )oin the group. 


Evelyn needs to learn more about 
taking responsibility. 


*1116 teacher reminds Evelyn about 
her responsibility to the group. 


Fatigue lowcR the level of self- 
control a child can maintain. 
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OBSERVATION 

said the teaches, putting a large piece 
of paper under Eiel>-n’s ^na • 

A fesv minutes late. Evelyn had 
coiered most oi the paper mth mtcm 
la. scribbles, and had enlarged m 
ann movement vvhich now M.M 
pattlv on paper and partly 
tabletop. "We “nlv on the 

paper," said the teacher. Here s a 
sponge for cleaning it up 

EveUn started scnilibmg with llie 
sponge! This M-as fun-ju^t the «goi- 
ous arm mo\-ement she n«ded. 
scrubbed with a will. Us easy to 

maVe the marhs, but hard to get them 

off," the teacher remarked^ 

Other children watched Evelyn and 
ashed to help. The te«h« ertcour- 
aged them to share Evelyn s 
Soon a gtoop of ehildten, ach .a h 
a sprtngi, were scntbbmg the table, 

cleaning it up. P 

Twenty minutes later, when bw 

l™’!molhe.eamefothet,theWeh« 

irplained to her. "Evelim is |>ins « 
math only on paper alter thij ll« 
hard to get pencil marks oft tne 

^ liter, the teacher telephoned El- 
lyn’s mother and arranged for hw to 
be with Evelyn at Sunday school. 


REMARKS 


The teacher remains calm, firm, and 
affectionate 


Evelyn now has a constructive physi- 
cal activity as an emohonal outlet. 


The teacher helps Evelyn m her rela- 
tion to the other children. E«lyn 
IS getting attention through being 
helpful, not destructive. 


Tht teacher helps Evelyn continue 
leaning until the table is free from 
penaT marks. Evelyn « 
be responsible for cleaning up hw 
The terreh. v»tb «h 
Evelyn’s patents m helping her. 


Guidiog the Individual ‘^'''^^"“L^^rattenUon she can 

The teacher somebmes .he group. For irrstarsce, one 

give an individual child vvrftont J a study trip w^n 

morning Mrs. Oswald vvns ,j„^jthnjw more modballs. The 

she noticed that Jim ^ f not sufficiently ercpeneneed rn 

mother who was helping O planning. So Mrs. Oswald 

teaching the ponp to be able » f„„dballs at a target nnbl 

quielly instructed her to W fcow. 

he was completely fioisW noth u'° 

If Mrs. Oswald had been tbe imly ,l,e gtoop to famHiat 

bring the group planning session to OT » ^ cMdten were 

activities— modeling clay, for ins n . 
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well started with their modeling, she migjit say to their leaden “I’U be 
back as soon as I can help Jim get himself ready to join the group.” 

The teacher should know each child so well that she can anticipate when 
one IS apt to need an unusual amount of attention. A child whose family 
IS involved in financial diSiculbes or other stress, a child faced with com- 
petition within his family group, a child who has just lost a member of 
his family— these are the children apt to have emotional problems that 
interfere with their feeling of belonging to any group. A child who has been 
absent from the preschool group is also a child who needs the teachers 
help m regaining his sense of importance and his feeling of belonging. 
When she has such a child m her group, the teacher should try to anange 
for additional adult assistance so that she may, if necessary, leave the group 
under adequate supervision while she helps an individual child. 

In general, even if adult assistance is available, the teacher should try 
to avoid having to choose between working with the group and working 
with the individual child. Instead, she should try to attend to the individual 
child withm the group situab'on. Both the individual and the group need 
the help of a beloved teacher who knows them and loves them. She may 
keep a lonely three-year-old physically close to her as she talks with other 
children. She may talk with a four-j’ear-old while glancing briefly from 
child to child. She can help an unsure child by entering a dramatic play 
situation with other children and letting the child transfer his attention 
from her to the other children before she withdraws from the play. In 
short, she can work with an individual child at the same time that she 
works with the group. 

If a teacher feels that she is not reaching a particular child emotionally, 
she may plan with his parents for the child to be with her outside the 
preschool group. If the group meets in the morning, she may invite each 
of the children— one, two, or a few at a time— to bring their lunch and 
eat with her. If the school meets all day, she may arrange a special time 
alone with a child within the school schedule. She can use this special 
individual bme as play-theraj^ time or just as a happy time together, 
depending upon the needs of the child. 

The morning that one of the fathers brought the triangular climber to 
the four-year-old group, Mrs. Baker knew that it would be the center of 
interest— especially for Billy, an aggressive and older member of the group. 
During the hee choice of activities, Billy and the other “just five” boys were 
climbing all the way up the six boards of the climber to its six-foot high 
top. Watching them jump out from the third and fourth boards. Mn. 
Baker noticed that they were landing dangerously close to where smaller 
children were playing, men she heard Billy remark, "I’m going to jump 
from the top," she decided that limits should be set to avoid having an 
accident. “Climb down now, Billy,” she said. “It’s time for juice.” 
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Wien the children were toileted and gathered togetlicr, dnnlciug their 
juice, Mrs. Baher said, "WTiiJc wc ate all together, « c had letter talk about 
out climber. Jimmy's daddy made it for us, and we are all enjoying it very 
much. Wliat should we tell Jimmy's daddy?" 

"Thank you,” said ses'eral small toiccs. 

"Yes, indeed. Jimmy, will you tell your daddy ‘Tliank you’ for us please?” 

Jimmy nodded as he took on this responsibility. 

"You know," Mrs. Baker continued, "we need to ha\c a rule about how 
to use our climber. Do you know bow high a person can jump safely?” 

"From the top,” said Billy. 

"Not that high, Billy,” said Mrs. Baker. "A penon can jump safely only 
from a place that is no higher than he is. Jumping from places higher than 
that is apt to hurt us. Let’s see. Bilk, how high you should go on the 
climber.” 

Mrs. Baker helped Billy measure himself against the side of the climber. 
Together they concluded that Bitfy should jump only from the fourtli 
board. Then Mrs. Baker finished the group discussion by reminding the 
children that Mrs. James was at the climber to help tlicm climb or to meas- 
ure how far up to go. 

A few minutes later, when half the group went inside for a story wliile 
the rest modeled blue dough at a table outdoors, Billy did not go inside with 
his group. Instead he ran to the chmber and quickly climb^ to the top. 
“I'm going to jump from the top,” he said to NJts. Baker who had quietly 
followed biro. 

Mrs. Baker knew that the nesv rule had to be enforced, for the good of 
the group, and for Billy to Icam about limits. "Dilly." she said, m her 
kindest way, “we have a rule about liow to use the climber. If you want to 
come here and use the climber, you hasc to follow the rule. You may jump 
from your own licight, but not from the top because it is higher than you 
are. Jump from here, Billy,” she concluded, putting her hand on the fourth 
board. 

k\Ticn Billy was on the ground beside her, Mrs. Baker took up the otlicr 
point that she felt Billy needed to Icam. "That v\3s a good jump, Billy, but 
you ate missing the ston. Mary’s rootber is reading a nciv story about 
polar bean. It's a good story. But you're going to miss it because you came 
oi-ct to the climber when you were supposed to go inside with the other 
children. You keep on jumping now, Imt nett time go with your group so 
you don’t miss out." 

After Billy had modeled the blue dough with his group, it was time to 
put away the materials and go home. As children and mothers moicd 
toward the gate, Mrs. Baker saw Billy male one more attanpt to run to 
the top of the climber. Catching his attention, she said in a \oicc all could 
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hear: “I know the children can walk to the gate.” Billy changed his pace 
from a run to a walk, and headed toward the gate. 

''Who can tell me why we walk to the cars?" Mrs. Baker asked the 
children. 

Billy responded. “I know,” he said. “Because the cars go so fast. 1 m 
going to walk to the car,” he added. 

Mrs. Baker was quick to praise Billy’s desirable behavior. “That’s what 
I like to hear,” she said. “It makes me feel good all over to have you say 
that.” 

Billy swaggered off in an exaggerated walk toward the car while Mrs. 
Baker started planning for the next week, and for a time when Billy could 
stay alone with her for lunch and for a climb to the top of the climber. 

Teaching Property Rights 

Somehow the wise teacher has to steer her preschool group between the 
Scylla of oversubmission and the Charybdis of overaggression. She may 
have children in her group like foor-year old Cindy, who gave up the toy 
she was playing with and said, “Let’s not have fights. I like you and all the 
children in the world.” She 1$ apt to have children like five-year-old Ned, 
who, with a large star-shaped pin on his chest, felt himself to be a sheriff. 
He found a stick and, in his capacity of sheriff, hit Susan on the head: 

suSAK Ned hit mel (Runs to the nearest adult, the teacher) 

TBAcnsR (smiling* sympathetically and wondering what may here preceded 
the hitting she sow) What did you do to him? 

SUSAN Nothingl 

TEACHER (*md« at Ned) Did you hit Susan? 

NED Yes. I’m the sheriff! 

TEACHER I don't think sheriffs hit people, my dear. 

NED I saw it. On TV. 

TEACHER {sensing that home and school may differ in what is taught) Oh, 
that’s just a pretend story on TV. But real sheriffs don’t go around 
bitting people. 

NED Sheriffs hit people. Daddy said so. 

TEACHER Well, we don’t use sticks that way at nursery school. I'll take it 
now and give it back to you when you go home. How about the 
sheriff and Susan riding their horses now? Here’s one for each of vou. 

When the teacher recounted the inddent to Ned's mother, she found 
her to be emotionally involved in it Ned’s mother said, “Susan has hit Ned 
many times. Now he’s big enough to hit her back. People remember, and 
sooner or later a person gets what he deserves.” 

Should the preschool teacher go along with this an-ey’e-for-an-eye-a-tooth- 
for-a-tooth philosophy? Or should she further the idea of “I will not hurt 
others nor let them hurt me’? 
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Recognizing Effects of Parental Attitudes 
An)-onc working with preschool children must appreciate the fact that 
“Tlie attitudes of the parents arc of great importance for the dcsxIoptnCTt 
of personality during early childhood.”* WHicii parental altitudes arc losang 
ones that lielp a child toward self-realization, tlie prcscliool teacher is able 
to help the child grow through the curricular activities that she plans. But 
when parental attitudes include oscrprotcction, ovciindulgcnce, or over- 
aulhonty, she has to help the child with his emotional problems before sbe 
can lielp him with educational ones. 

How does a teacher help the child who is often emotionally upset? For 
one thing, she tries to steer his parents to social workers, religious-education 
workers, or pcdiatncians who can work with them directly and can adsTSC 
them of any need for p$>chiatric assistance. People who have studied both 
normal and abnormal ps)chology arc in a position to identify the needs of 
the adults; the work of a teacher is with the preschool children in the 
family. 

Wlicthcr the parents ate rcccising assistance with tlicir emotional prob- 
lems or not, the teacher must help their prcscliool child with his. She 
should understand the nature of his problems and the kind of help that 
the preschool group can give him. 

Tlie Doctors Bakwin mention problems of children with ONerprolccthe 
parents and recommend preschool group experience for them. 

Die problems presented by the cliiWrai of dominating, o\-erptotcctiic 
mothers are pnnapally shjness, anxieties, fears, and stibmissiic bchasior. . . . 
Die nuncry school, play groups, outings with other children ... arc used 
m order to separate the child as mucti as possible from the motherv^ 

Die child who suffers from oscnndulgcncc is "the demanding child."" 
The child ssho lias been subjected to oscrauthority— required to act in 
accord with his parents’ ideas rather than his own— and the help he needs 
are described as follows: 

The characteristic response of llic joung child to oicrautlioritv is submis- 
sion accompanied by resentment and c\-asion ... he resorts to dawdling 
about eating, dressing, washing, and so on, and H often ebasaetesaed as a dciw 
child. 

. . . The nght kind of authonfy docs not oppress; instead it gi\es the child 
a feeling of confidence because it defines for him the limits beyond which he 

«ilarty BaVwin and Ruth M. Bakwin. MD, a, meal Management of Behnior Du- 
or*w in CWdrcn {Philadelphia \V. n Saondeu Co . t95il o 172 
' rtief.. pp. 178 and 179. 

• Ibid,, p 180. 
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may not assert his independence. It bdps him to adjust to the group, and at 
the same time presents the group from t>iannizing oser him. This balance 
aids in the development of self-dependence and in soaal understanding. 
Authority is liarmful when it linuts the diild's freedom unduly and presents 
him from obtaining natural outlets for his deteloping desires and skills.® 

In some communities, parents put a high social value on "good manners" 
and exert considerable pressure to hav-e their children learn particular cus- 
toms for eating, using the bathroom, “obejang," and speaking— or not 
speaking— on certain topics. The teacher who knows that emotional prob- 
lems arise when children are subjected to excessive pressure should be aware 
of what these pressures are and should vsork with the parents to see that 
each child is able to cope with his pressures successfully or— if he is not— 
to see that the pressures are reduced to the point where he is not unduly 
frustrated by them. No matter what the home pressures arc, the teacher 
should provide each child with a preschool group situation in wliich he is 
free from overe.xpectation and has to cope only with expectations appro- 
priate to his level of desclopment. After a teacher understands the effect 
of unfavorable parental attitudes, she should learn to understand when a 
child is apt to need help with bis emotional problems and what kind of 
help the group situation can provide for him. 

A teacher of a parent-cooperative group was accidentally overiieard m a 
convenation which revealed the relationship bchveen a child in her group 
and his o«rly authoritanan mother. This information gave her a greater 
undentanding of his problems and of the kind of support the prescliool 
group could give him. The teacher was in a toilet cubicle when Michael 
and his mother went into an adjoining one. Presently Michael attempted 
to go out. 

MOTHER Close that door? 

(Michad allempts to crawl ouf under the door) 

MOTHER Stay in here! 

(fn a few moments, Michael again otlemptt to crowl under the door) 

MOTHER You do what I sail Stay in herd 

wiCHAEt 1 don’t like the smell. 

WOTitEft You do what I say! You stay here! 

Michael started crying, and bis mother continued yelling at him until 
she finislied and opened the doer for him to escape. Her nagging stopped as 
she came out where other people were, and Michaels crying stopped 
shortly thereafter. 

The next morning MicliacI came to his nursery group in a competitive 
mood. There, however, he encountered cooperation, absence of pressure. 

•Ibid, pp 18S-86 
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and calm. For the first half-hour Michael was a^rcssive. He started taking 
cars out of the red wagon pulled by another child. A mother helped him 
to find a v.'agon of his own. He knocked around the play centers, grabbing 
whates’er he wanted.' About an hour after his arrival, he found a place at 
the pasting table for a fesv minutes. Then he was off again. 

Presently, Michael nobced the mother reading stories, and joined her 
group. A few minutes later, the children who had heard the story went 
away and Michael was left with Tootle** and the mother. Michael turned 
pages and looked at pictures. He started talking out loud. “\Vliat happens 
here? I don’t want to read! . . .” Tlic adult sat calmly, entering into his 
conversation as he permitted her to. After having enjoyed her complete 
attention for awhile, Michael was able to go to the paint table and work 
quietly. He could now take suggestions about painting on his paper and 
not on his neighbor's paper. He had entered the cooperative world of the 
nuncry group. 

Guiding Doll Play 

In guiding doll play, a teacher should be ready to help the children to 
learn housekeeping, family and school relationships, and the role each will 
play as a boy or a girl, a daddy or a molha. Out, at the same time, because 
a child may have emotional reactions toward his family or toward the school 
situation, the teacher should also be prepared to help each child to get 
emotionally ready for future esents and to express his feelings about past 
events. For instance, the teacher may read a book that describes a day in 
a preschool group and, in this way, prepare the children for future daj-s at 
school. Another effective preparation is to use dolls, puppets, or a dramatic 
skit to preview some future event, such as a study trip. The children iden- 
tify with the dolls, puppets, or people and learn what to do. Then, in the 
actual situation, the children handle themselves well, even though the 
situation may be an exciting one. 

The wise teacher uses such anticipatory guidance and desensitizes the 
children to anxieties which may arise in new situations. One teacher, on 
the first day with her nursery group, used the doll technique to enact the 
saying of "Goodbye” to mother. She knew that the cliild who is busy 
waving to Mother, greeting his teacher, and getting started with nursery- 
play is not the child who bunts into tears. By having the doll demonstrate 
the happy fun of desirable behavior, the teacher helped the children toward 
such behavior themselves. 

Play with dolls may proceed pleasantly for a while and then a child may- 
become emotionally involved with his own problems of relationships and, 

« Gertrude Crampton, Tootle (New YoA: Simon and Schuster, Ine., 1946). 
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TYPE OF DOLL PLAY 
Child leams and practices hoiisclecp- 
mg skills, such as 

putting dishes for each person 
arranging Bowers 
sweeping Boor 

wrapping up babs in blanket 
making bed 

Child constructi'clv plays onl lela* 
tionships of 
family 
pla\ group 

nurscrv or kindergarten 

Child destructnely plajs out relation- 
ships he has m his 

familj 
play group 

nurscrj' of kindergarten 


Preschool Group 

guidance needed 

Teacher observes skills and plans fur- 
ther experiences to help the child 
learn and practice housekeeping 
Teacher praises desirable outcomes 
Teacher may step in to demonstrate 
bnc6y 


Teacher obscocs relationships ex- 
pressed and plans further experi- 
ences for the children as needed 
Teacher occasionally enten play to 
encourage better relationsbips 
Teacher praises desirable behavior 
Teacher obsenes relationships ex- 
pressed 

Teacher plans play therapy for child 
by himself 

In group situation teacher helps chil- 
dren understand desirable relation- 
ships and behavior limits 


The Teacher Role Has Its Limits 

Although preschool children must have a considerable area of freedom 
in which to develop their own self-discipline, they must also have limits to 
define the area in which they' do not have freedom. An important objec- 
tive of a preschool group is to help the children learn the limits which arc 
essential in life— for instance, it is all right to hit 3 target, but it is not 
all right to hit a person. Tlie wise preschool teacher emphasizes this limit 
daily by saying, "Sand hurts eyes. We do not throw it”; or by saying, “If 
you feel like hitting, you may pound llie clay," or “Wc hit the balloon 
man, but not people.” Thus, by helping the children to stay within the 
cultural bounds, the teacher helps them to avoid feelings of guilt and 
shame. 

Some children may come from homes in which the limits are at variance 
with those of the preschool group and of the larger community. If such 
individuals receive play therapy under the competent guidance of a child 
psychologist, they will have wide limits In which to work out their prob- 
lems of relationship to other people. Perhaps they will tear apart or bury 
doll figures which represent to them people who bother them. But even 
in the play-therapy situation they will be expected to keep from attacking 
the adult in charge.*' 

“Clark E. Moustakas, Childim in Thentiy (New York: NtcGraw-IIill Book 
Company, Inc, 1953). 
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To help children leam their role as children in relation to parents and 
teachen and to help them learo the respect for adults which characterizes 
the social order, the teacher must maintain her role as a responsible adult 
who lets the children express their feelings onl>' to the point at which thej 
are still able to handle them. In one preschool situation, an adult let the 
children shoot and bur}’ her in their dramatic pla>. In this svav, she de- 
priied them of adult support in findn^ acceptable limits to their behasior 
and left them to cope with their guilt feelings by themselves. 

The teacher must keep in mind her rale as a teacher. She ma)' participate 
briefly in dramatic play situations but onh to enhance their educational 
salue, or to make a transition to other learning situations, or otherwise 
to use them for the good of the children. At no time does she abdicate 
her position as a responsible adult who is there to help the children in 
gtow’ing toward responsible matunU' without feelings of guilt or shame. 

The role of a teacher differs from that of a psjrhologist who may come 
to i-isit a preschool group. The difference in roles is apparent in a com- 
parison of two accounts: one, by a ps)chologist \asiting 3 tiursci}’ group; 
the other, by a teacher showing her understanding and permissive relation- 
ship with a highly intelligent boy in her group of four-year-old children. 

The psychologist \isited a nursery group in connection with her interest 
ui four-year-old Don, w bo was hanng a difficult time in his familj’ situation. 
His mother had more housevsoik than she could accomplish easily and 
prefened to spend her time in canng for Don’s little sister. Don's older 
brother ss:a$ his mother’s constant companion in his out-of-school hours, 
and sometimes even when he should have been in school. Don, as the 
middle child in a family of three children, found it difficult to compete 
with the other memben of his family for bis mother’s attention. 

The morning that his psyrholc^st friend came to visit his nursery group 
for an hour, four-ycar-old Don welcomed having such personal attention. 
He felt that she liked him, and he proceeded to test the limits of this 
affection. He went through his entire repertoire of things-mothers-do-not' 
like. He threw clods of dirt at selected targets and, occasionally, at her feet. 
He got a drink of water, held it in his mouth as he came toward her, and 
then spat it out at her feet. He clung to her ankles so that she could not 
go away. He touched her skirt in back, saj-ing, "I see jour fanny.” The 
undentanding psychologist kept Don away from the nursery group and let 
him go through his attention getting routine while she made sure that he 
was not thinty. She knew he was hungry because it was close to lunchtime. 
^^Tren she felt that he had expressed hh need for attention in all the 
undesirable waj-s. she talked with bini, telling him that she liked him but 
did not like to play the games they had plaj-ed that mowing. She made 
plans with Don for more constructive activities the next time she visited 
the nunery group. 

The limits that the psjcholr^t pennitled during her hour with Don 
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m the setting of his nurserj' are much wider than those a teacher can 
permit. In her report on the behanor of a boy of high intelligence in her 
group of four-) ear-olds, one teacher mentions the unusual actisnties which 
the bov introduced on occasion into the nurscr)- actisnties: 

Stanley is a bnght bov and loves to talk about many things in a way that 
IS might) adult. 

On occasion Stanley is a tease and Susan is sometimes his target. She 
responds in such ideal form that it only serves to egg him on. WTien I say, 
"Stanlev, 1 guess she doesn't want to be teased any more,” 1 think Stanly' 
feels that the fun is just beginning. But he is not difHcult to persuade and is 
soon busy with some other activity 

Stanlev has sometimes teased me by crawling under our rickety tables, or 
by getting under the oilcloth on the table, or by howling like 3 wolf at resting 
hme I have never failed to forgive him and, in fact, rejoiced to see such 
comfortable deviltrv. From Stanley, it was a good sign. 

Tlie teacher who is skillful in guiding the emotional development of 
preschool children is a firm and affectionate person who furtlicrs the 
development of each child within a setting of love. Her leaching should be 
based on an understanding of the bodily processes which enable a person 
actively to overcome his feustntions or keep him protectively immobile 
until he can be helped back to attacking his problems actively again. 

The teacher should appreciate her role as a penon schooled in methods 
of working with each individual child in her group whenever he encounters 
upsetting frustrations. She should arrange for someone else to handle the 
group if she is needed by a disturbed child. She must also provide for a 
room in which she can work with an individual child away from the other 
children and adults, because an upset child is helped if the situation is 
simpliEed and pressures are minimized. She learns when and how to use 
play therapy with children who have emotional problems or Ends out 
where such liclp is available in her community and refers the child to it, 
if necessary. 

In general, the teacher who studies children’s emotions tries to provide 
each day those activities which give them an opportunity to release their 
feelings constructively. She appireciates the importance of having a period 
of rest and relaxation alternated with periods of stimulation and activity. 
Her schedule provides refreshments, toileting, and less demanding activities 
as the children need them. She decreases the probability of an emotional 
upset by seeing to it that each child has the space he needs to react 
physically to frustration, is free from pressures to internalize rather than 
express his emotions, and receives as much attention and affection from a 
beloved adult as he needs. In short, the preschool teacher sees to it that 
the preschool group has the physical facilities, equipment, program, and 
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the love which thtee-yeawld Catlos knew he should have. 

ADULT (suddenly slepfing in front of Cntte) Boo! 

CARLOS You scared me. 


ADULT I meant to scare j-on. 

CARLOS I am not mearit to be scared. I a 


i meant to be loved. 
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• Remind David that “we share the sandbo ) 
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Situation 3 One muddy day afta a rainy period, four-year-old Ned cn- 
)ojed wading through the puddles in his os-ershoes. Tlien he mnted to ride a 
tncyde and tried to take one away from Ruth by hitting her. Unsuccessful, he 
came indoors where you were busy and said, “I told her I was sorry but she 
keeps on crying and crying and ciying." You sfiould say 

• I'm glad you are learning to sav “Pm sorry” 

• Next time instead of hitting hw, ast her to let you have the tricycle 

• We’re going to read a storv now, come and hear about Judy and Billy 

• Let’s take off our oxcrshocs before we come inside 
« Let’s go see if we can make her happy agun 

Situation 4 In your group of four-ycar-old children, Jack has been quietly 
working on puzzles. About ten minutes before refreshment time, he suddenly 
starts throwing the pieces of the puzzle lu cxcrx- direction. You should 

• Remove Jack to another room 

• Start picking up the puzztc pieces so they «iH not get lost 

• Ask Jack to help you find the puzzle pieces 

• Serse refreshments at once 

• Get Jack bean bags to thro\v into a box 
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When a parent coma for her 
child is a time for brief talk. 


. 'n'Ctolcofaiiiothccisanimp^™> »^“"^ btlonging vvhenevst 
. A child should have a feeling of success 
possible 

. Each child is an important perton 

• A^cssnebehasiotandacadenlsgi P 

. Eipiess affection and personal regard j j i, constructive 

. Ut a child do what he svants to as long as he 

• Point out limits pleasantly 

• Realize when a child has a problem himself 

. Giveachildassisuncewhcnhehasgonea farashemn 

. Help a child find suiUble emotional out e s 
. Find out how a child behases 
• Obser\'e behavior objecln'cly a 

f^^S'and other pleasant shmnli tahUte laming 
. NegaUve criUeism may interfere nath leami g 
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was understood by the parents of four years ago often is unknorvn or 
distorted in the minds of this term’s parents. The nunery school and 
bndergarten cannot take it for granted that patents know; they must 
help them to learn what they need to know, especially 

• What children are like at preschool ages 

• How parents can help children des-elop 

• How group experiences can help children dei'clop 

In day- and child-care centers and in private nursery schools, parents 
must learn to have confidence in what the school does for their children. 
Through interviews, conferences, meetings, and written communications, 
teachers should try to help parents understand the basic philosophy of the 
preschool group When teachers and parents both emphasize the same 
basic values— especially love and democracy— it is easier for the child to 
develop as a good member of home and social order. But to hope that 
parent education -mW make it possible for the child to have the same 
kind of handling at home as he has at school is not always realistic. Many 
children who get along with one set of values in their home and another 
in school are fortunate in spending at least part of their lives in the 
wholesome environment of the preschool group 
Parent education is especially important in the parent-cooperative groups 
where the teacher and the assisting parents must all have the same basic 
philosophy and must handle the children in essentially the same ways. The 
team of adults must really function as a team. Many groups, in order to 
have such uniformity of teaching methods, require mothen of entering 
families to take a course in “Guiding Oildren’s Growth.” In other groups 
where waiting lists are not long, mothers are allowed to enter on condition 
that they enroll in the course. When it is not possible to arrange for such 
a course, the mothers can regularly study together The Years Before School 
and related books. An essential part of the parent-cooperative group is the 
mother s development through learning more effective wajs of guiding 
child development. 

Some of the attitudes, skills, and concepts that can be brought out in 
a course for mothers are important for mothers to use at school or at home. 
As mothers extend their study of children and their work with them, 
they should broaden their understandings of such basic attitudes, skills, 
and concepts as the following: 

Attitudes and Beliefs 

• A child learns when he is ready 

• It is fun to be with children 
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better F«"«. «'? and evatotmg methods suit^lc for 
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• Learning somelViing in a variety of $ituations is beUer than identical 
repetition of it 

• Cause and effect relationships determine behavior 


MEANS FOR EDUCATING PARENTS 

When parents enroll a child in a preschool group, they assume responsi- 
bility not only for paying the fees, providing and labeling clothing as 
needed, arranging transportation to and from school, and reporting illness 
or absence of the child, but also for reading the bulletins issued by the 
school or posted on the bulletin board, visiting the school as often as 
seems desirable for the child, and attending group and indivadual con- 
ferences. Of these responsibilities, the last three are especially useful means 
for parent education. 

Patent education proceeds as parents read about, obsen-e, and partici- 
pate in the activities of the preschool group, and enter into parcnt-tcacher 
interviews, conferences, and group discussions. Tlic more the parent lakes 
part in these various activities, the mote he can Icam from them. The 
most active form of parent education— the participation of parents m 
the teaching of preschool groups— is the most important. (See Chapter 15). 

The choice of means for educating parents depends on the objectives 
to be accomplished. For instance, when parents need to feel more com- 
fortable with a group of children, opportunities must be provided for the 
parents to be with groups of children. Furthermore, these opportunities 
must be pleasant and reh-xing situations. Accordingly, first experiences 
are provided in which the parents can enjoy some activity with the chil- 
dren — perhaps sitting with some of them during story time. When parents 
learn to feel comfortable participating with the children in such simple 
acivities as moving to music or looking for wild flovi’crs during a walk in 
the fields, they can move forward in the parent role — or even the teacher 
role — by assuming responsibility gradually for guiding and instructing a 
group of children. 

To generalize, then, about how to select some suitable means for parent 
education, 

• Decide on what skill, attitude, or understanding is desirable to encourage 
in the parents 

• Plan a series of experiences which gradually involve the parents more 
and more in actively using what they arc learning 

Usually such a series of experiences should move quickly from passive 
listening as a member of an audience to active discussing and, presently, 
to active doing in a realistic situation. 
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To make needed information easily as-aibble to the parents, the pre- 
school teacher should put any bulletin into their hands as directly as 
possible. She may give the bus or car-pool dnsers one bulletin for each 
family and ask that the bulletin be given to each mother as she greets her 
child. A word to the parent at that time helps to assure that the parent 
will read the bulletin. The driicr mas say, “Tlic bulletin answers the ques- 
tions parents have been asking about school holiday’s, and about how to 
pay fees.” 

Of course, to know whether a bulletin has been read, the director of 
the preschool group needs to provide some arrangement for having the 
■ parents show that they have indeed read it The mother may be asked to 
sign the slip at the bottom of the page, tear it off, and return to the 
school within a specified period. For instance, one preschool group used 
such a slip as part of a bulletin on safety and asked that each parent bring 
the slip to the parent meeting scheduled for two daj-s later. Tlic slip said: 

I have reed Ih* "Sofely Bvlletin ' ood hov* lolWd with ny child eb«u' «nsili"9 (o' o 

grownup lo epen or <lai« lh« <or door 




t'l Slgnotvro 
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attention. 
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arrangements— c\en if they must be quite different from the usual — must 
be convenient for the parents. Many situations lend themslves to sasits 
by groups of parents; others, to individual visits. Here arc some general 
plans for visiting preschools: 

1. On a Saturday morning, or a Sunday afternoon, have a preschool group 
session for the children and then fathers who work during the times 
that the group usually meets. 

2. Proiide care for preschool siblings so that mothers can visit the pre- 
school group during a usual session. 

3. For mothers who have a younger preschool child and no babj’sittcr, 
arrange for one mother at a lime to visit the preschool group with her 
younger child. Tlic success of such a visit depends upon the inter- 
dependencies of the mother and her children. 

4. Invite mothers and preschool siblings to come to a preschool group 
party for an hour or, at most, tvvn hours. 

5. Encourage working mothers to plan for a half-day of vacation as a 
birthday present for their child, and to spend it in a visit to the child’s 
preschool group. 

Parents’ vnsits to the preschool group can be extended into the use of 
the preschool group as a laboratory situation in which parents may ob- 
serve the children. For instance, in some localities parents regularly observe 
tbeii children’s groups and discuss Iben observations with the adult educa- 
tion instructor and with the teacher and her assistants. 'Plius parents have 
an excellent opportunit)' to learn effective vvaj-s of working with preschool 
children in general and with their own children in particular. 'They can 
try out at home the techniques they observe, and can compare the effects 
they obtain with those obtained in the preschool group by other parents, 
and can discuss any questions they have about their findings. 

Parent Interviews 

The parent interview is a means of educating parents in a face-to-face 
situation. It has the advantage of dealing with an individual child in a 
particular family, but it has the disadvantage of requiring a great deal of 
time. Yet the quality of human relationships formed and the greater 
motivation made possible through the interview are thought to more than 
offset the cost of providing additional time for parents and teachers to 
confer. These benefits may be derived at lower cost by using the group 
conference for discussing problems and questions which occur in most 
families and the private interview only for discussing the problems of an 
individual family. 

A parent interview can be initiated by any parent who has a question 
about her child or herself in relation to the preschool group. Such inter- 
views are to be encouraged in every way by those responsible for parent 
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within the realm of objectivity. The interviewer must avoid becoming a 
target or getting personally involved. The interviewer should learn to 
sidestep the what-would-you-do question and make some pleasant remark 
such as: “It is difficult to know what to do,” which can lead into an 
objective discussion of the experience of others in similar situations. The 
interviewer should also learn to listen calmly and sympathetically to a 
personalized criticism about wliat has happened in the preschool group and 
to thank the critical patent sincerely for telling about how he feels. 
Judicious use of humor, the able interviewer knows, can often relieve 
emotional tension and help to keep an interview on a constructive and 
pleasant level. 

Evaluating Pupil Progress 

Although the demands on children as future citizens are not yet felt 
at the preschool level, it is neverthdess important to have parents work- 
ing with the teacher of the preschool group to appraise pupil progress. 
Appraisal 13 a means of parent education. The parents and teacher who 
have considered together the progress of an individual child have not only 
a better understanding of the child, of other children of his age level, 
and of the process of appnisal, but also more con 6 dence in themselves as 
parents and teacher. 

What kind of evaluation procedure is desirable for parent education? 
The procedure will differ from group to group, according to the needs 
and interests of the parents and the extent of their participation in pre- 
school group activities. For example, in a group not yet familiar with the 
process, pupil appraisal may consist of a brie^ encouraging note at the 
end of the year to bolster parental pride, increase parental appreciation 
of the child, and encourage further paittcipalion in, preschool group ac- 
tivities. Here is such a note about three-year-old Kimmy: 

Kimmy is a very affectionate, volatile little girl. She loves and seeks affection 
and gels it from all of us at the nursery school. She is, I believe, trying to be 
less dependent on her older sister. Her next year with us should be of great help 
in this respect. 

Kimmy has an admirable independence about her abilities. She certainly 
should prove to be even more capable of taking care of herself in all situations 
next year. 

In a parent-cooperative group in which mothers assist the teacher, an 
effective evaluation procedure involves devoting one or two rrieetings at 
the end of the year to brief group evaluatioris of the progress of each child. 
A short statement by the teadicr can be supplemented by discussion of 
the progress noted by different mothers, especially those who know the 
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more than a few aspects of behavior. Nor can the teachers comment 
validly on behavior more apt to occur at home than in the preschool group. 
Most preschool teachers do well to limit their evaluative comments to only 
three or four aspects of behavior. 

The teacher who wrote the evaluative statement about Chris amved 
at that kind of four-paragraph statement through her frustration in attempt- 
ing to use a three-page outline of topes dealing with detailed aspect of 
the physical, intellectual, social, and emotional development of the indi- 
vidual child. She felt that such items at concentTation and motor control 
were not easily obsen’able in the social situation of the nursery group. She 
also felt that an attempt to report in detail would result in general state- 
ments rather than in meaningful descriptions of behavior. The simple, 
four-part form she developed is quite different from the more detailed 
outline she wisely discarded. It is noteu'orth.y that the more interesting 
parts of the original evaluative statement arc the anecdotal records: 

Physical vigor: Chns has plenty of it, I would say. He sometimes engages in 
really boisterous games. He has been able to sustain energetic activities with 
vitality throughout the morning \ecy well. 

Motor control: 

Intellectual development: 

Concentration: 

Language ability Chns is \ety capable of communicating with us and he 
has not been shy about talking. He ventures to tell us things in our sharing 
circle. 

Response to stories: This is good. He hies stories and sometimes brings 
some thing to be read. [Most recently he brought a comic book.] 

Response to arts and crafts- He often has asked, "Make mine for me.” But, 
in spite of the insecurity he feels in the necessary techniques, he always joins 
us at the ait table, wanting to make something 
Curiosity: He pesters me to tell my secrets and reveal my surprises. Chns 
seemed fascinated with my account of the kittens being bom. \Vhen I Bnished 
telling the children how the kittens came out of the mama cat, Chris said. 
“Now let’s sec the kittens go back into the mommy.’' 

Group Meetings for Parenb 

Probably the most frequently used device for parent education is the 
group meeting. Tliis takes a variety of forms, and its chief aim may be 
1 either educational or social. A lecture on child development, a film ivith 
' sound accompaniment, or a pand discussion followed by opportunity for 
I questions from the audience are some of the techniques commonly used 
by preschool groups as a means for helping parents to acquire a better 
understanding of preschool children and their group experience. Such edu- 
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So also IS the role of the parent— the expert on the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual child. The mother know^ her preschool child as no 
one else can because she has had responsibility for him twenty-four hours 
a day, day after day. She has had to cope with her child when he was 
sleepy, hungry, irritable, emotionally upset, and phjaically ill. She con- 
tinues to cope with an emotional range far wider than that usually apparent 
at school. She must also react to her child both when he is well in com- 
mand of himself, and when he is tired or ill. Parent and child attain a 
unique intimacy, an intimacy different from that usually attained by the 
child and his teacher. 

When teachers and parents appredale each other, they can work 
smoothly together for the best interest of the children. Their mutual re- 
spect should be constantly enhanced by leaders in parent education be- 
cause an awareness of their importance In both teachers and parents adds 
to their self-confidence and helps them in carrying out their roles. 

The determination of a suitable time for a parent group to meet illus- 
trates the importance of parent participation in planning for the meeting. 
Only parents know the answers to such questions as 

Do the fathers enjoy babysitting so that mother can occasionally attend 
an evening meeting? 

Are the falhen enrolled m evening counes? Or do they work during the 
evening hours? 

If both parents are to attend the meeting, how much notice do they need 
for making suitable babysitting amngements? Is the babysitter’s fee 
within family means? Are there volunteer adults available to act as 
babysitters? 

Are the preschool children old enough to participate in a noon picnic at 
a recreation center where they can play while mothers and teachers have 
a meeting? 

Parents Participate in Planning Parent-Education Programs 
Parent education should not be something arranged for parents or done 
to parents; it should be an activity planned and carried out with parents. 
Plans may be initiated by sensitne parents who are aware of their need to 
develop some skill or understanding; or tliey may be initiated by a wise 
teacher who identifies some attitude, skill, or undentanding that is impor- 
tant for the parents to develop. Further planning then must be done by- 
parents and teachers, working together. 

The family counselor at a day-cam center found that her ideas about a 
suitable program lor a meeting differed from those of the parents, and 
.that the meetings were belter attemied when the program was planned by 
a parent committee worbing.svith her. In planning fte p,ogrL for the 
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How can I see that my child acquires good bathroom habits? 

What shall I teach my child about 6ghting? 

How shall 1 help my child to be good? 

Often parents are so concerned with their own immediate parental prob- 
lems that they must work out solutions to these problems before they can 
go on to more fundamental considerations about children. A parent educa- 
tion program that starts with problems of concern to parents makes it 
possible to reassure parents about their success in the parental role while 
helping them to learn more and more about children and about their 
development through preschool group experience. 

The self-interest of parents must not be underestimated. Parents wonder 
if their methods are gaining them social approval. If not, what should they 
do differently? Parents like to gel attention in their role as parents. If 
people say to a mother; “What a sweet little girl' She looks like a doll, 
the mother is apt to conbnue dressing the little girl so that people will 
admire her. The mother basks in the fe8ected glory, and reaches out for 
more. Likewise, if people say to a mother: “Your little boy bites!” the 
mother may enjoy the role of being the mother of an aggressive male. This 
may be the best role she has ever played, from the standpoint of giving 
her the attention she craves. 

Parents who are primarily concerned about themselves are eager for 
suggestions about what to do with their children because they look on 
these suggestions as a means of enhancing their own parental roles. This 
egocentric view is recognized by the teacher, who helps parents to under- 
stand that the first thing to do is to look at any problem they may have 
from the viewpoint of the child. It may lake the mother a long time to be 
able to shift the focus of her attention from henelf to her child. An occa- 
sional mother may not be able to do this without psychiatric help. But 
most mothers will presently focus their attention on the child if the teacher 
often leads them in discussing anecdotal material from the standpoint of 
the child. 

As parents become child-oriented, they develop readiness for further 
understanding about children. The adult educator can develop a program 
of parent education around the following points; 

Concept; Each child needs to be loved, and to be made to realize that he 

has his o%vn speaal place in the affections of his parents and his teacher. 
Discussion; How can I help my child get along with our new baby? 
Concept: A child benefits from nuisei)' or kindergarten experience accord- 
ing to his age and penonality. 

Discussion; How is my child doing in Uie preschool group? 
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Concept: A child matutes at his own rate. His des-elopment is noticeable 
sometiines in one area, sometimes m another. He solves his devclo{> 
mental problems at his own rates. 

Discussion; ^^'hen is a child ready to share his tO)s’ To wait for his turn? 
And so on. 

Concept-. As a child grows, he alternates between outgoing, exploratory- 
periods and more quiet, withdrawing periods of assimilation. 

Discussion; What actiwties arc appropnale for a four-year-old child? For a 
ihrce-year-old child? For a 6ic-)ear-old child’ 

Concept; Cause-and-effect relationships are esadent m a child’s behaWor. 
^Vhat a child does depends in large part on how members of his family 
and his teacher react to him. 

Discussion: Docs hitting bchanor in tlie preschool group have any relation 
to policies at home’ 

Parent Discussions 

An Important objective of parent education is for parents to Icam to 
discuss their problems and to express more objcctiiely their feelings and 
ideas about their children. This is such an important objectii-c that the 
mothers’ meetings should regularly allot to it a certain amount 'of time 
(often known as the "educational hour" and conducted by a chairman). 

If time is not set aside for discussion, talking is apt to pervade the whole 
meeting and may present it from starting or ending on time. In a parent- 
cooperative group, talking may mix with business to the point that people 
are distract^ from considering the matters needing decision, ft is well, 
therefore, to limit discussion to the first hour of the meeting. Groups that 
follow tliis plan find that their members arc eager to come— and they arrive 
promptly. Parents do not want to miss the educational program because 
it enables them to bring up any question or misgiving they may haie and 
to take part in discussions which concern their children and Ihcmsches. 
^\^lcn the educational part of the program is oicr, business matters can 
rcccise their proper attentirm because feelings have been expressed, <^os 
haic been satisfied, and pertinent basic ideas haic been thorougblj 
discussed. 

In order to foster the communication of ideas among the rnemben of a 
discussion group, scats should be arranged in a circle, so that no one « 
shunted to one side or to the rear. Tins jdijxical setting creates an atmov 
phere of equality. Furthermore, the opportunity to sec faces rather than 
backs of necks is condneive to the expression of ideas. By stimulating ssm- 
path}- and friendliness, the circle arrangement encourages members to 
express their feelings and beliefs. 

Learning to talk professionally about children « ill help nursery sdioo) 
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parents now and later, when their children are in elementary or high 
schools. Talking obiectively, reporting actual happenings briefly, recreating 
an incident that occurred in the preschool group, presenting a puzzling 
question— all these experiences arc an int^ial part of an educational hour. 

Through experience, parents can learn that any preschool problem can 
be discussed— even as drastic a problem as the child who has moved into 
a phase of hitting, withdrawing, clinging, or dominating. Each question 
IS considered from the point of view* of the person who is a problem to 
himself, and the group sincerely attempts to arrive at the best solution 
for everyone concerned. 

\Vliat to Discuss 

The educational program for a parents group should deal with the group’s 
immediate problems, rather than problems of a general nature. A program 
centered around questions cunent in the minds of the parents holds their 
interest and encourages their participation. A general program is less apt 
to lead either to discussion or to action. 

In presenting such a program, the chairman of education may choose 
from all resources available: panel discussions, symposia, films, speakers, 
anecdotal material, book reviews, and conference reports. However, she 
usually makes use of the resources of the group, insofar as is possible, and 
devotes at least part of the program to a discussion centered around one 
or two key questions. Here is a typical list of topics for a series of monthly 
meetings to be held throughout the school year: 
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of other preschool groups. These conferences or rsotkshops provide an op- 
portunity to learn additional srays of working cffcctisely with children, 
other techniques useful in par«)t education, and new W3}s of thinking 
about the recurring problems of the preschool group. 

WTien an area group of the National Association for Nursery Education 
cooperated with the Council of Parent-Participation Nutsciy Schools in 
the same area in conducting a isorkshop for people mtetested in preschool 
education, the program-planning committee consisted of teachers and 
parents from each subgroup uitbin both associations. The general focus of 
interest for their conference was the question- How' nell are ne fulfilling 
our objcclii-es, especially in relation to the four- and fiic-vcar-old children 
who will be in kindergarten the following jear? The conference title was 
"Perking Up Our Preschool Progiam." The planning committee identified 
thirteen general topics of interest and then developed titles for the corre- 
sponding discussion groups-. 


CBNtBM. Toeic 

Art 

Literature 

Music 

Science 

Dramatic Play 

Creative Free Plav 

R3in)--D3)- and Quiet Aclinties 

Sharing and Showing 

Parcnt-Tcachcr Relationships 

Child-Teacher Relationships 

Discipline 

Puppets 

The PhjsicaJ Setup 


TITtE ton OtSCUSSION CTOUF 

l-'rom Eipenmenling to Esptession 
Mother Coose to Dr. Seujs 
Making Merry with Music 
Bus. Beasts, and Buazcr Boards 
ni Be Vou and Vou Be Me 
A Bird Can Fly; So Can I 
A Mouse m Your House 
A Shell, a Story, a Song 
One Is Good, but Two Arc Better 
We're Pals 

Taming ol Uie Shrewd 
Knock. Knock, Knock. Talk. Talk. Tall 
How- Docs the Physical Setup Affect the 
Children? 


The committee felt that one carefully planned, intensive session on 3 
Saturday aftcmrxin was more suitable for the jarents and teachers than a 
one- or twxKlay session. The schedule planned for the aftemoem wa$ jj 
follows; 


100 \k'c see together the Vassar Child Study movie. The Fours and 
Fives. 
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2.-00 W'c scatter for discussion groups on different facets of the pre- 
school program, with resource people in cacli group. 
i<X) We come together for a brief summai}- of the discussion sessions. 

Hie committee thought this schedule would ghc participants a rapid 
oncntation, an opportunilv for discussion within a defined area, and a 
means of finding out what notable ideas had emerged in otlicr groups. 

llie planning committee also recognized its responsibility for dcsxloping 
trained leaders who could taVc responsibility in their own preschool groups 
and m subsequent conferences. Tbc committee obtained lists of potential 
leaders among the teachers and parents in local preschool groups and used 
the lists III designating a chairman, a co-chairman, a recorder, and an alter- 
nate recorder for each small group discussion of the conference. Each of 
these designated people— and anyone else who was interested in leadership 
—was imited to attend an csening meeting for training leaden. At that 
meeting the function and tespomibihly of each position was explained, 
and the meeting itself was us^ as a laboraloij' experience in democratic 
leadenhip. A mimeographed sheet of suggestions helped the participants 
in the meeting to cans' home such concepts as tlic importance of appreciat- 
ing each idea contributed by memben of a discussion group, of asniding 
es'aluativc remarks concerning those contributions, and of encouraging a 
varictj of opinions. Tlirough tins training meeting, scs'cnl members of 
each conference disaission group began thinking about the discussion and 
were well prepared for it before llic conference began. 

The other function of the program committee was to plan exhibits to be 
Slewed both before and after the discussions, llicse visual aids to parent 
education were solicited from the private nurseries, the day- and child-care 
centen, the parent-cooperativx groups, the child-development center, and 
the parent education classes in the area. Like the other facets of the work- 
shop, the exhibits facilitated an inlerchaiigc of ideas among the parents 
and teachen who attended. 

Using Anecdotal Records 

Anecdotal material recorded by teachers and parents during the weeks 
preceding a meeting provides them with an excellent basis for discussion. 
For example, in a parent-cooperative group for three- and four-year-old chil- 
dren, the chairman of education interviewed both the teacher and the 
chairman of mothers in order to obtain information on the happenings of 
the month. From her notes concerning these happenings and from anec- 
dotal records kept by the teacher and by- the mothen in connection with 
their teaching, the chairman of education constructed a series of brief 
descriptions of situations that might arise in the children’s group. She 
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^mations "What would you do?” and had ropics 
entitled these desOTb^ attending the next monthly meeting. 

to put in the hands of P „ the children, the discussion hour of 

With the mothen eager to ^jairman explained that cetyone 

the meeting started 01 three other people. During the 

would work on a committe committee was to read over the situation 
Erst ten minutes of the nour^ situation for the good 

assigned to it and plan a d« ^ J problem, and act out bodi 

of the child. Then ^^ch gro P proposed solution to the problem, 

the described toUow- questions about the problem, sug- 

A brief discussion penod wo additional comments, 

gestions for numbered' slips for each committee group, as 

The chairman passed out 
follows: 

a tainv day, )<>“ »“ ® P"" 

1. In the nursery group . I Suriaenly, a three jearuH boj’ 

HoeVhox to ,„„theieta1d.Watdojoudo? 

goes shneVnng past, cnasing aiess-np area, you see a four- 

2. L you turn a corner ,he baA. mat do you do7 

yearerld girl pounding anot 

3. 3Vben you stop for a <““ > ^ring my rtesv diets. You don't 

says to the other p* m ,,,5 to the shy toui-year. 

have a new dress. A tew m; ^ addressing the 

old girl heside her and saya, ^ ^ How can you 

oth« girls, she instead ol competilise. 

help this 1' the painting group, a th.ee-year«!d girl 

4. While you are ?„„„„i„g her apron. She is slow msj«ah„g 

comes over to you for help & How can you help her to com- 

and stutters a bit when she does spe 

municate? , children to cross the wide street safely. 

5 You are helping a group four-yearK)ld Mary runs out 

While you wait with them o» until no more 

into the street. Yw «mmd the * 
cars are coming. VaT do you do? 

walk. As you do so, she bites yon . 

.mall group and acting out and discussing 

The iuu of working m a srMll p ,^110 learning, 

ol the situations made ^ „3chet two or three times a nongj 

mothers, who had been a»^™e “ nhle to lemmd eaA 

and studying P'“*Ss rfwdng to see the situation from the p.,., 

ol such fundamental children team through the., 

oi view oi the child and whenever the motors 

activity. The “>J^he deemed important, but she kept hr,p„ 

Sion did not include points si 
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ticipation to a minimum. She was interested primarily in listening to the 
contributions made by different mothen so that she could help each of 
them to develop her understanding further in the laboratory situation of 
the preschool group. 

The fathers, who were babysilbng at home, also benefitted from the 
meeting because the chairman gave each of the mothers a copy of the five 
"What would you do’” situations to talce home and discuss with her 
husband. 


RECORDING OBSERVATIONS OF CHILDREN 

Whenever groups of preschool children are available for parent education 
purposes, the parents should have an opportunitj’ to use observation 
records and to learn how to make them. Even though preschool groups 
are designed to benefit the children rather than the parents, the parents 
who are interested in understanding children and in improving their abilit)' 
to work with them effectively should be encouraged to make and use oh- 
servation records. Such activities sharpen the parents’ awareness of child 
behavior, adult behavior, and the relations between the two. The written 
records can also be useful in helping fathers, grandparents, and others who 
spend less time with the children to understand them better. 

The recording of observations is so important that the parent should give 
the process her complete attention. The experienced teacher can record 
during those brief moments when the children are plaj-ing happily and 
assistant teachers are available to help them. The parent who is a beginner 
as an assistant teacher should record her observations during a preschool 
session when she is not helping the teacher. The parent who assists the 
teacher and then attempts to record her observations immediately after the 
children have left is apt to have difficulty in remembering the precise words 
used by the preschool child. In general it is best for her to arrange time to 
record her observations when the children's activities are in progress and 
she has no responsibility which might distract from her work. 

Making and Using an Observation Record 

In order to improve her understanding of a particular child, the parent 
can make a direct record of what the child says and does. Such a record is 
useful in itself and also when used in connection with a record of her 
impressions of the child’s behavior. What a child actually does, when com- 
pared with what a parent thinks he docs, is useful as a basis for helping 
her to develop attitudes, skills, and undentandings that she needs as a 
parent. 

The following record of Stanley’s behas-ior when he was twenty-five 




Refreshments are shareet with oftservers os well as />arli'ct^dnts. 


months old was made on blank sheets of pa{Kr— -the Hrst observational 
lecoid his mother had made of any child. Stanley’s mother recorded pre- 
cisely the words chosen by both Stanley and herself and described the 
actions of both. Her interpretations were made afterwards. The record 
>5 useful in studying any aspect of child behavior, in making a case study 
of Stanley, in studying the behavior characteristic of a particular age level, 
or in studying the interaction of a mother and her child. 

STANLEY Mummy doing? [What is imunmy doing? ] 

MOTHER Writing at the desk. 

STANLEY Dishes all washed’ 

MOTHER Yes, the dishes are all washed now. 

(JVfother writes at the desk. Stanley brings over his own smaH chair, stands on 
it, watches what Mother ts doing, and looks out the window over the desk) 
STANLEY Look. Man. took all 
AroTHER Yes, he is talking to Mrs. Henshaw. 

STANLEY Daddy doing’ 

MOTHER Daddy is at work. 

STANLEY (seeing a robin on the front lawn) Robin doing? 

AfOTKER (looting up) FJciv away. 

STANLEY Hunt's? [Did it fly to Himt's yatd?I 
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MOTHER Majbc. 

STANLEY (noticing a coffee cup on the desk) Mummv's coffee? 

MOTHER Yes, ^iummy had coffee. 

(Sfan/ey starts to play with things on the desk. He finds a pad of telephone 
numbers and snaps it open) 

STANLEY (proudly) Looh al* (PuUs out a page) Came apart. (Pauses) 
’Nanley geta telephone. 

MOTHER Are you going to get join own telephone? 

STANLEY (pointing across the room) Mummy's telephone ’way back. 
(Sfflnlcy runs to his own room, brings his own telephone, and places it on the 
desk beside hts mother) 

STANLEY (carefully adjusting his telephone to get it into just the right posi- 
tion) Telephone. Table, (hfates his telephone ring, and picks up its 
receiver) Hello. Hello! 

STANLEY Where's the book? (Loots around for it) 

MOTHER WTiere did you put it? 

STANLEY {proudly remembering) In there! (Points to couch) Me get it. 
MOTHER (knowing that help will be needed in opening the sofa bed) Just 
a minute 

STANLEY Me get it too' (Stamps feet. Tries whmtng. Gets impatient. 
Starts to ploy with telephone pad again. Tries to close it) Hard, 
Mummyl Hard! (Struggles with it more) Look! Closed itl 
MOTHER Fine! And shall we get the book now* 

STANLEY Ehem! 

(Mother opens the sofa bed. Stanley shrieks with delight at seeing the boot) 
STANLEY Me get it! Me get itl (Refuses ony help in getting the boot) 
Look at! Book! Me sit down. Look at! (Pauses) Look all Beaver book 
m there, too! Come here! Look! Me take it out! 

(Stanley places the book in its place on <1 shelf nearby. Mother attempts to 
close the sofa bed) 

sr.VNLEY Leave it open. 

(Mother leaves the sofa bed open and returns to her writing. Stanley goes to 
front door and looks out through the screen) 

ST.ANLEY Look at! Robin! 

MOTHER \\'hat’s it doing* 

STANLEY Getting woimsl 
MOTHER Getting worms’ 

STANLEY Ehem! 

(Stanley stands guietly for a few seconds. Then he tries to open the front 
screendoor which generally is fastened with a hook. He first pushes the door 
with his hips. Then he hits it hard. It opens) 

STANLEY Bang' Dote! ’Nanley hit it! Open! 'Nanley opened it! (Closes the 
screendoor again) Flies coming in. 


STANLEY WTiere’s daddy? 
MOTHER At work. 
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■'’rsi'’ 

iiOTUER WTiich’ . 

(St^ro- point* tojront He «sn't here. 

umiBR No. da^Jy dul" ' ^ Imneroooi. Stes sof« M u sfrll 

(SWW- gooa 00., 11.00 'f™' 

Trioj 10 olosc il ond '■* *»» > 

STCO-EY Mummvhclpa Nanlo- ^ 

„„„o. Shall I "^.“'’Xd o«o,l, >00000* ,0 olodog Ho sofo 

«OTnER Ohl Stanley- M H >« bv j,. (Coes to front door 

m>tEY (MtisfiEd mth j;." 

tfrrd looks out 

Comrrw^** of ^ . Stanle%- were ncccssanlv 

b-l »!''■"?• .I" o ho had no 


Since Molhet was boss boca„sc he had m encon.agement 

bhel. His interest span was 'V„ f„, long Many diSerent aspects 

let continuing ins „,tU Ue than one example. 

ol child bchasaot ate illost ■ „d closing the telephone pad 

Sense of accomplishment and ^n 

of poi*-n Ip closing the sofa bed 

S ns aslme «hat each potson is doing 
Attempt to gain undent, nd.ng c 

B\ proposing that i«u . 
jctecndoor 


Elxptcssion of jos 


Crcalnitv 


Attempts to get attention 

Kspression of affection 

Doing vihat is sooaHj 
acceptable 

Kjfprrstion of autonomy 


Getting h» tm telephone 

Opening closes the satendoor 

Vlsplaining . j^^cendoot u-as not 

p;Tpla«ning 
fastened 

tbinp (c^, tears 

out of telephone pad) 

^ to sas "H" and 

Uans osei to sa 
bumps her forehead 


Oa^'^doot to l.ecp out flies 

bool froto the sofa »>cd h 
Crt, ibc ^o ^ bimscH 

Tiies to ^ 
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A recorded observation such as this is much more useful for under- 
standing the behavior of a child than the information on a standard form. 
The observational record of two-yeai-old Stanley can be compared with 
excerpts from another record — a detailed two-page form dealing with 
motor, intellectual, social, and emotional dev'Clopment. 

Recorder’s Name. Stanley’s mother Child’s Name: Stanley 

A Descnption of child I. Age: 2 j'ears 8 months 

2. General build: Slender 

3. General health: Excellent 

4. Energy and tendency to fatigue: Plenty of 

energy. Does not nap during dajtime. 

B. Motor development 1. Large muscle: 

2 Small muscle: 

(a) Dressing and undressing: Not at all, 

except perhaps one sleeve of a 
sweater 

(b) Handling materials such as hammer. 

nails, scissors, balls, and paints: 
Enjoys all these. 

C. Intellectual development 1. Memory 

(a) Remembering procedures and rou- 

tines: Very little memory of events 
more than a few months passed but 
does remember routines of weekly 
Of daily activities 

(b) Recalling songs and stories: . . . 

2. Concentration: 

(a) Length of attention span: Generally 

short, but quite long over a puzale 
or dramatic play 

(b) Is child easily distracted from ac- 

hvity?: Not as easily as his brother 

3. Curiosity: Asks many questions and inves- 

tigates 

4. Reasoning: Very little 

This second record about Stanley is greatly inOuenced by the opinions 
of the observer, and is therefore usehil only in terras of these. It can be 
used by the adult education instructor in conjunction with the first direct 
record as a basis for a personal conference with Stanley’s mother, and can 
be the basis for raising such questions as 

• Do }UU think Stanley should be more independent in dressing and un- 
dressing? or do you think that he is not ready yet for such responsibility? 
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• Is Stanley’s memory typical of that expected at liis age lerel’ 

• How do Stanley and his brother compare? 

• Do you know what pS)cho)<^i$ls haw found out about the age at which 

children begin to display the abilit}' to reason? 

By discussing such questions with a parent in a ptis-ate interview, the adult 
education instructor can help the parent to understand her child and the 
characteristics of most children of bis age level. 

Parents and teachers of preschool children should make a direct record 
of a child’s behawor as a means of increasing their understanding of chil- 
dren. The experienced tcach« of preschool children, who has perfected 
her abilit)’ to record child behawor accurately and objectively, can work 
with record forms herself but she should encourage parents and assistant 
teachers to make only direct records. If she also makes direct records of 
the behavior of each child, she can use these records in group as well 
as individual situations to help parents and assistant teachers to under- 
stand the children and to become belter observers. 

Separating Observations from Evaluations 

Both Chapter 2 and this chapter bare emphasized tlic importance of 
keeping obsen-ations of child behavior entirely separate from interpreta- 
tions of that behavior. Observations are recorded while the child is active; 
interpretations are made later, on the basis of what was recorded. Tliis 
separation of observation and interpretabon helps the observer to separate 
herself from her usual role as parent or teacher— a role which cinpliasizcs 
the ultimate goal of education, far removed from its beginnings in the 
preschool group. Both parents and teachers are adults with responsibility 
for maintaining the mores and passing on the cultural heritage. Often thev' 
are eager to have children grow up more rapidl) than is possible, and their 
feelings of frustration at a "slow" pace give rise to negative interpretations 
of child behavior and such dcrogatorj’ labels as "bad,’’ and "failure.'' Tlic 
overexpectations of parents and teachers can casilj- slip into thdr reports 
about preschool children unless thcj' develop an awareness of this tcndcnc)’. 
One mother reported that Timmy’s older sister, Mary, had tried to teadi 
him how to write his name and the number 1 . But when Timmy made the 
/ crooked, thought that it was bad that he couldn’t male it 

straight.” 'Tliis report was in keeping with her subsequent comment; ‘Tm 
afraid Timmy isn't as far along as the other nurseiy children. Robert’s 
mother was telling me that he reads and wTitcs now.” 

To help Timmy’s mother and other mothers to appreciate thdr chil- 
dren’s development and to feel confident in their roles as molhcn, the 
teachers should encourage them to observe thdr own childroi and other 
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ANECDOTAL OBSERVATIONS 

Suggestions for m^ng anecdotal obsenalions. 

1. Write descriptively and \nvidlv what actually happens. 

(a) Record conversahons. 

(b) Note social contacts. 

(c) Record signs of cmotwmal reactions Include negative expressions of 
hostility, aggression, tesenlmcnl, anger, guilt, as well as expressions 
of joy, pleasure, sympathy, affecbon, and so on. 

2. Record the age of each cbtid, and gise the setting of the situation. 

3. Use as expressive and spcofic words as possible~-e g., "Diana putted the 
day,” rather than- "Diana pluyed with the day.” 

4. Report what the child does and how he does it— c.g , “Tommy rode the 
horse with a bsg smile on bis face." 

5. Separate desenptions of what was said and done from interpretations. 
Example of an anecdotal obsen-ation- 


WlfAT CHILD 
SAYS AtfO DOES 

Tommy, age 3, tned to 
push Pegg)', age 
off the Cal's Colt. 
Peggy screamed in 
anger. 


Tommy got on the 
steamroller cheerfully. 


WIUT TCACHEK 
SAYS ASt> DOES 

Teadier said to Tommy: 
“You go nde the 
steamroller until Peggy 
is ready to give you a 
turn ’’ 


IVTERPRETATIOM 

Tommy is learning to 
accept substitute ac* 
tivitJes. Such leam^ 
ing is usual at his 
age, . . . and hap- 
pens once or twice a 
day now for Tommy. 


TIME RECORDINGS 

Suggestions for maUng time rccordinp; 

1. Record esrrything that the child does and sajs for at leait 20 or 30 
minutes, in order to obtain an accurate pictun; of a child's behariot 
pattern. 

2. Give the age of the child, and the setting for the child’s actiriries. 

3. Report sivrdly and specifically both what the child docs and how he does 
it. Put any interpretations in a separate column. 

ExAsrPLE: 

Child: Laura, age 2 years and 7 snonthi, a second child whose brother is 
■i years old. She is small for her and jrmng for the coopcTafire nursery 
gtoup. She is just beginning to pby alongside other children and tabes little 
part in cooperatiiT play. She b nxat ha|^ frying alone. eipceiaHy in Ihe 
doll CDmei where she enjoys a richly imaginative pby. 
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Sifiialion: Tlie beginning 20 minutes of niitsecy school on a Monday morning 
in March. 

Whtif c/iiW does and says Infcr/ircfufiou 

Laum armed at nunen school carrying Laura is nelJ adjusted to nursery 
a soft doll. She runs in mctnlv and males school; is ready and eager to 
straight for tlie doll comet She puts llie come 
doll in a chair at the play table then goes 
to the stose and fetches a aip and saucer 
and bangs the cup o\cr llic doll’s mouth. 

On her way back to the stoso with the cup Imaginatuc and nnitatne play 

and saucer, she finds (lie stethoscope, and 

puts It into her cars and sounds her doll's 

chest Then she males for the ironing board 

and goes had and forth with the iron for 


By hn'tigmg her one-year-old, a young parent enahfes sfiidenfs to compare 
age Jcvels. 
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What child does and says 

a fe\v brief moments. Then Laura dances 
off and gets the Tajlor Tot, puts her doll 
in it, nTaps a blanket around, and nheels 
it in. Next she lakes the svi-eeper and Motor actis-ity 
sweeps back and forth for a few seconds. 

Then she spies the baby buggy a little uay 
off beside the blocks. She piles sereral 
blocks into the doll buggy and nheds them 
over to the Taylor Tot She tnes asrkwaidk 
to pile the blocks on the Tailor Tot. Then 
she runs off to get the ball. She runs mth 
the ball toiiard the sandpile where Alan «t 

digging. She finds 3 pie plates which she Paiallel play (a little) 
fills with sand After patting them oat. she 
puts them in the wheelbanow and wheels 
them away a short distance- Knowing it 1$ 
time for the train to pass, the other children Made social contacts 
run to the net. Laura goes too, wedges her- 
self in and wai-es, "Bie-bje.” She discovers 
Neil busy painting wood- "Me paint," she Parallel play 
exclaims. She goes to the woodbot for a 
piece of wood. She dons a painting apron, 
gets some blue paint, paints side of the 
^■ood, turns it oiet and paints the reverse Creahie play 
side and then runs to get another piece of Learning to use paint on wood 
'*Ciod. She finds the hammer in the woodbox 
and hammers the painted piece 2 or 3 times: 
then puls it bad. in the box and starts pamt- 
ing again. Neil, who is busy painting, stops 
and turns over her wood- "yon forgot Ihb 

side, Ijura." She says nothing but goes on Self-absorption of a tipical twti- 

painting her second piece of wtsod. Then year-old 

gets another and another which she paints fndepcndence and inifiatiie 

rapidly and sketchily. Neil remarks, "I’m Coniersation 

busy painting." She says, "I was painting B^nnings of three-jear-old 

too,” She finds the hammer again and ham- self-awareness 

men the wx»d se'cral times- Neil says, “I’m Parallel play- 

all through, Laura." She says, "I’m all 

through, too." They lake off their painting 

aprons and go inside to n-ash their hands. 

Conducting a Group Obsers-ation 

Parents who are learning how to obseixe a children’s group should have 
guidance in what to observe. TJib guidance can be given before, during, 
and after the observation. Before the obsenalion, ihe parents can discuss 
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wh3t they wll looV for and prepare to focus their attention on particular 
kinds of child or teacher behavior. After the observation, they can de- 
scribe what they were able to observe and plan how better to use their 
next observation period. Dunng the observation, tlie teacher may en- 
courage them to notice particular belmior as she calls attention to a 
problem or to a praiseworthy deed. Or the parents may be guided by 
their own adult education leader, perhaps by comments WTitten quickly 
and quietly on a chalkboard or on brge sheets of paper, or flashed on 
cards prepared in advance. 

\Vlien parents are observing a teacher who is working with a group of 
preschool children, their observations arc influenced not only by their 
adult education leader but also by the teacher herself. How a teacher 
may modify her plans m terms of the needs of the observers is illustrated 
by the following description a teacher wTote about an incident which 
occuned at the conclusion of her demonstration of musical activities for 
a group of four-yeat-old children; 

The children had used musical instruments, marched around the room, and 
sung songs of their own composition At that point, one of the bojs left the 
group in order to play with the interlocking blocks at the side of the room. 

The boy’s mother, one of the observers of the demonstration, seemed dis* 
turbed that her boy was not participating in the cliildren’s group activity. She 
went over to him to ask him to please come back into the circle. -He said, 
“No.” 

At this point, the teacher had to choose among several alternative courses 
of action. Should she enforce the rule that children either participate in the 
music circle or play outdoors? Should she continue with the group activity 
and plan to use the adult discussion period later for explaining her choice 
between giving attention to the group or the individual child? Or should she 
go over and talk with the boy, or let him and his mother work out their 
own solution? 

In terms of the greatest good of the greatest number of people, her choice 
was clear. She continued with the group musical activity, but, noting the 
fatigue of the one child, she went on quickly to the final action song she had 
planned to use that morning. 

Later, with the group of obsetven. the dononstration teacher was able to 
capitalize on the incident to bring out several points about children, including 
the following: 

A child shifts to a familiar activity when he has had enough of an adult- 
centered activity. His doing so is one evidence of fatigue. 

A child can play quietly and without adult direction when he carries on a 
familiar activity such as block building for a four-year-old child. 

The teacher was also able to remind (he observers of the rule that a child 
plays outdoors unless he is paitidpahng in the group activity, and that the 
responsibility for enforcing that rule has to be in the hands of those assisting 
the teacher. 
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Another time, the demonstration teacher might choose to work briefly with 
the individual boy in order to de i no m tr a te fliat an adaJl<enfered children’s 
group will continue to function as a group only so long as the adult is giving 
the group her complete attention, althoa^ hve-yeat-old children can continue 
with a substitute leader for a time 

In such ways the teacher helps to provide a clearcut situation for parents 
to observe. By being aware of the needs of the parents as w’cll as those of 
the children, the teacher can handle the children’s group for both the 
good of the parents and that of the children Through the choices that 
she makes about what to do with the children, she can illustrate for the 
parents fundamental principles and rules about working with a group of 
children. 

In the group discussion following an observation period, the adult 
education leader should take charge of guiding the discussion. She may 
review briefly the succession of observed a-ents in order to be sure tliat 
everyone has noticed important points, but she should keep in mind that 
a long listening period for the parents is apt to inlerfere with the spon- 
taneity of their subsequent discussion. She should encourage the parents 
to feel that their questions and other contributions to the discussion are 
respected and appreciated. 

TTie leader of the parents’ group, as w-ell as the teacher of the children’s 
group, should avoid labeling behavior as "good” or "bad,” and should 
emphasize stimulusond-response relationships. Each should describe with 
precision the behavior that occurred, and then point out possible ex- 
planations for it. Each should be sensitive to comments and questions 
that indicate an unfavorable evaluation of children. ^^^Jen someone saj's, 
for instance; "That little boy with the dirty face was shoving other chil- 
dren around,” the leader can call altcntion to the importance of trying to 
understand a child’s behavior from the point of view’ of the child rather 
than from the standpoint of adult standards of cleanliness and acceptable 
behavior. 

Using Anecdotal Records in Solving the Father Problem 

In actual practice, most parent rducalion programs are designed for 
mothers. With special efforts on the part of the teachers, the mothers, 
and the fathen themselves, the fathas may attend one or two meetings 
each jear. TTicir nonattendance is often based on the belief that it is 
more important for the mother to attend meetings for parents because she 
is the one who has a continuing daily responsibility for the child. The 
father may have a very real interest in learning to be a good parent, but 
his responsibility for the economic welfatc of the family may make it 
difficult for him to do much about this interest. To devote two or three • 
hours to a meeting for parents is not always possible. In most families. 
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teacher say and do in the preschool group situation. The patents who 
develop this skill have an important tool which should enable them to 
continue to develop in their role as parents. The ability to discuss ob- 
jectively what children do and say is another important skill which parents 
should acquire early. 

Today the appraisal of programs of parent education has only begun to 
receive attention. As the programs expand, it is to be expected that their 
objectives will be clarified and that the prr^ams themselves will be evalu- 
ated to determine the progress already made and possible directions for 
further development. 


Situations for Discussion 

A nursery school teacher is apt to 6nd herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as ivcll as ideas from your own experience to justify 
your views. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given. 

Situation 1 You have responsibility for the parent education program in 
connection with the Community Nursery School. You should 

• Work with a committee of parents and teachers 

• Use a parent questionnaire to decide whether to have panel discussions, 
films, or a speaker 

• Flan to have four evening meetings for fathers as well as mothers 

• Arrange for parents to observe the preschool group in session 

• Develop a handbook for parents 

Situation 2 At the day-care center you ate chairman of the committee on 
evaluation of pupil progress. When your committee discusses whether or not 
to report pupil progress to parents, you should point out that parents need 
to learn 

• Ways of working with teachers for the good of their child 

• How to interpret anecdotal records 

• Skills in observing child behavior 

• How to record their observations of their child 

• How to talk objectively about cbildicn 

Situation 3 You are the instructor for an adult education course in which 
parents bring their three-year-old diQdien and observe them at play in a group 
situation. You should use the time 

• For parent discussion 

• For mothers to be with their own 


chnd 
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• As a laboratot)’ in which mothers help jou guide the children 

• For free choice of play activities for the children 

• As a demonstration of how an adult guides different group actwifics of 
children 

SmiATioN 4 You ate endear'onng to help the mothets in a parent-coopera- 
fiie nunerj’ group to improve their abihty to obsene children. You should 

• Give them a series of obseT\'3tion record forms to fill in 

» Use (heir observation records as a basis for discussion about the children 

• Encourage them in reading Chapters 2 and td in The Yean Before School 

• Point out the good parts of their observations, but not the poor parts 

• Suggest that they discuss their observations of fhnr children irith their 
husbands 


Cunent Profestioiuit Boots 

Anistcin, Helene S. "What to Tell Your Child." New York; Child Study 
Association, 1960. (Suggests what to ay to a child about birth, dnorec, 
illness, and other unusual family c>ent$.J 

Atkin, Edith Lesser. "Aggressn-eness in Children ” New York; Tlie Child 
Study Association of America. (A pamphlet to help patents understand 
and guide aggressis'e behavior.) 

Babitz, Milton. "Handbook on Parent Education,” Bulletin 23. Sacramento, 
Calif.: California State Department of Education. 1958. [Suggests how 
to organiae and carry on a parent education program.) 

Bly, Edgar S. Launching Your Pieschoo/cr. New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 
Inc, 1950. (Readable suggestions to parents about choosing a rurscf)' 
«hoo1, shopping and traveling with children, hospitalization, having 
parties and visiton, and so on.} 

Brim, Orville, Education for Child Rcoring. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1959. (Assumptions and objectives, procedures and rcsulti of parent 
education are discussed.) 

Dumetr, Dorothy Kirk. Your Ptesehoot CAifd. New York: Holt. Rinehart A 
Winston, Inc, 1961. (Out of ctpeiience with hex own two children, a 
creative mother makes suggestions for parents of children from ages two 
to seven.) 

Christianson, Helen M, Ma^ M. Rogers, Blanche A. Ludlum. The Sunery 
School; Adventure in jJnng and Learning. Boston: Houghton MiSin 
Company, 1961. [Chapter 4 » espcctilly pertinent to the eduation of 
parent!.) 

Cohen. Dorothy H, and Virginia Stem. Obtming and Recording Beha\ier. 
New York; Teachers Colley Bureau of Publications. Columbia Uni- 
venity, 1958, [This, No. 18 in the "Practical Suggestions for Teaching” 
series, males a variety of soggeilions about what to observe in child 
behavior.) 
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D»l^•3ll. Ewlj-n M. Family Development. Philadclpliia: I- B. Lippincott Co, 
1957. [A useful booV for voung parent* Page* 293-307 discus* the roles 
of mollicTs and falhcis.J 

Englisli, Ohm S. Fflfhcrs Arc P4rrcnis, Too. New York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1951. [Chapters 1-5 deal wtli Fatlia's relation to tii* preschool child.] 
Fraiberg, Selma 11 The .Nfagic Years. New York- Chailes Scribner’s Sons. 
1957. [Describes and disaisses tspical problems that emerge witliin the 
fint fi\-c sears of life.] 

llcffcmant Helen (cd.). Guiding the Young Child. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1959. [Chapter 14 discusses how 'Teachers Work With 
Parents.”] 

. and Vman Edmiston Todd The Kindcrgarlen Teacher. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Compans. I960 [Cliaptrr 18 describes was* in tthich 
“Parents and Teachers Work Tr^cthcr for Kindergarten Children.”] 
Horwnch, Frances R The Mcrgtc of Bringing Up Your Child. Nesv York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Conipan*. Inc. 1959 (Tins qucstion-and-answcr book 
for young parents grov out of Ding Dong School capenence with letters 
(ram parents flavc Fun With Your Children, by Hotwich and W'cricn- 
rath, IS a Prenlicc-Hall, Inc , publication (Englewood Cliffs, N.).’ 1954).] 
Hvmes, fames. Effective Home School Relations Englewood Cliff*. NJ-i 
Prentiec-Han, Inc., 1956. (Tin* book ha* su^stioni for obsers-alion and 
participation as well as for group meetings and wntten communications. 
Being a Good Pjrent is bv the same author.) 

Ilg, Frances L., and Louise B. Ames. Child Behmior. New- York- Dell Pub- 
lishing Co, Inc, 1951. 1960 (Tliis paperback volume incorporates and 
adapt* material from a syndicated newspaper column for parents and 
other* interested in children. Another helpful book by the same author* is 
rarenti Asfc (New- York: Harper & Row, Publishers. 1962.) 

Johnson, June. Home Phry for the Preschool Child. New- York: Harper & Row-, 
Publisliers, 1957 [Suggests mans- acfiv-ities that a moihcT can use with 
hex preschool child.) 

Leonard, Edith M, Dorothy D. Van Deman, and Lillian E. Miles. Counseling 
With Perent*. New York: Tlic Macmilhn Company. 1954. [Practical 
suggestions concerning the parent interview-.] 

Moore, Sally Beth, and Phillis Ricliards. Teaching m the Nursery School. 
New York- Harper & Row. Publishen, 1959 [Chapter 7 suggests ways 
for informing parents about the school and obtainirrg information about 
the child. Chapter 8 make* suggestions about parent conferences, group 
meetings, newsletters, bulletin boards, and other educational media.) 
Ruben, Maigarcle. Purent Cuidonce in the Nursery School. New York: Inter- 
national Univcnitics Press. Inc, 1960. (Includes model conferences re- 
garding such matters as thumlMucking. masturbation, and jealousy.] 
Schwarz, B. E., and B. A. Ruggirri. Parent-Child Tenrions. Philadelphia: 

B. Lippincott Co., 1958. [A psy-diialriit and a pediatriaan discuss 
commonly occurring child problems in tenns of emotional development.) 
Slavson, Samuel Richard. ChiId.CenteTed Croup Guidance of Parents. New 
York: International UnK-erritics Press, 1958. [Parents deselop through 
discussions centered on children.] 
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Additional Sources of Materials Useful on Parent Education 

College and university departments of chQd development, family relationships, 
education, and home economics. 

Life insurance companies {E.g., "Understanding Your Child,” a pamphlet 
published by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.] 

Local nursery school associations. [E.g., Siena Madre Community Nursery 
School Association in Siena Madre, Calif , publishes the Nursery School 
Handbook for Teachers and Parents.] 

Medical groups [E.g., “Your Children and Disapline,” published by Ross 

Labora tones.] 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17. N.Y. [A Group 
Service Bureau helps parent groups use articles published in monthly 
issues of the magazine.] 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y., 
[Publishes Public Affairs Pamphlets, including one entitled “How to 
Choose a Nursery School.”] 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, Chicagp, 111. (Publishes 
the Better Living Booklets, a series of booklets for parent education.] 

State Departments of Education (E.g., the Department of Education in the 
Stale of California published “Handbook on Parent Education,” Bulletin 
No. 3, 27 (1958), and "Parent Education->Curricu1ums, Methods, and 
Materials,” BuWeijn No. 2, 30 (J961).) 

Today’s Child, 1225 Broadway, New York 1 , N.Y. [A monthly publication 
reporting cunent news of interest to parents.) 

Fi/ms for Parents 

Answering the Child's Why. Wilmette, 111.- Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1951. 13 min., sound, black and while. (Child behavior is affected 
by parental attitudes.] 

Children's Emotions. New York: McCraw-HiIl Book Company, Inc, 1950. 
22 min., sound, black and white. (Parents can recognize such emotions 
as fear, jealousy, and joy and can further happiness in their children.] 

Children’s Play. New York. hIcGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 27 min., 
sound, black and white. (Parents help children have healthy play at differ- 
ent age levels.] 

A Child Went Forth. San Francisco- Grandon-Westem Cinema Guild, 1942. 
20 mirt., sound, 61ach and white. [At a summer camp, children from two 
to seven years of age explore a new environment, work out new social 
relationships, and work on new problems.] 

Fears of Children. Chicago: International Film Bureau, 1951. 30 min., sound, 
black and white. (Either overprotection or overexpectation can add to a 
child’s fears.] 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives. New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1952. 22 min., sound, Uack and white. [Shows typical be- 
havior of the four-year-old child and of the fi\e-year-old child.] 
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Library, 1951. IS min., sound. Mack and white. [Shows decisions made in 
four problem situations arising in a nursery school.] 

Your Children’s Play. New York* McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc^ 1952. 
21 mm., sound, black and white. [Adults can either help or hinder chil- 
dren in learning through play.) 
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The person supervising her work as a molher-assistant can help her both 
to get acquainted with her new responsibilities and to continue to improve 
her effectiveness in meeting the needs of the children. 

Initial Hurdles 

Admiring the skill with which a well-trained teacher handles a preschool 
group, one is tempted to inquire about her initial experience as a mother- 
assistant. In one parent-cooperative nunery group, the competent teacher 
in charge had been, six years before, the new mother-assistant who con- 
sistently teetered into the school on high heels, dressed as if she were going 
out to an afternoon tea. The other mother-assistants had usually done part 
of her work as well as their own. At the mothers’ meetings they did the 
talking while she sat quietly listening. Yet her minimal experience as a 
mother-assistant was sufficient to interest the new mother in becoming 
the leader of a preschool group in another community. 

Another leader in preschool education d^cribes her early experiences as 
a mother-assistant this way: 

My memory of my Gnt day at nursery school is simply a memory of chaos 
in which the calm figure of the teacher offered the only measure of stability. 
Little children, other than my son, darted here and there in all directions. 
My own child retreated to the sandbox and played there all morning, mostly 
by himself. 1 would ha\e been more concerned about him except that I felt as 
appalled as he probably did. 

I soon learned that a mother-assistant can take refuge in the kitchen. Only 
adults ate permitted in the kitchen. From this vantage point she can peer out 
from time to time to see what is happening. Whenever an adult enters, she 
can putter busily with refreshments or the inevitable culling of paper for 
craft projects. 

By the middle of the year my peering* had made me aware that the chaos 
was taking on some evidences of organization. Furthermore, I had located a 
few other places besides the kitchen where I could go from time to time and 
give the impression of being a helpful assistant putting equipment away. 

But my temporary security with things was not to last long. The mother- 
assistants decided that each would provide an activity for the children as she 
had her turn in assisting the teacher. Two weeks later, armed with a slinky 
sfeel sprii^, I gathered together iny first sroalJ group u/ ckHdren. As I was 
about to start showing them how the spring worked, one of them grabbed it. 
It went quickly from small hands to small hands. By the time I managed to 
retrieve it, it was hopelessly entangled. I beat a hasty and ignominious retreat 
while the sympathetic teacher took the group into more appropriate acfivi'fies. 

From such beginning experiences it is clear that the mother-assistant has 
as her initial hurdles the tasks of 
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Both the teacher of the children and the supervisor of mothers will find 
that clanty is the result when each explains her views to the other members 
of the parent group in terms of the needs of children and effective waj-s of 
meeting those needs. Differences of opinion lead to difficulties in human 
relationships, when they are expressed and supported in terms of personal 
preferences rather than objeclivitj' about children's problems. 

The person supen.'ising the work of the mother-assistants must keep it 
in mind that many j-oung parents are themselves still resolving personal 
problems of rebellion against parents and other figures of authority. She 
should therefore avoid making suggestions on the basis of her authority 
as a teacher; rather, she should point out to the mothers the cause-and- 
effect relationships observable in the children’s behavior. As often as pos- 
sible, she should realistically praise what the mothers do. She should en- 
courage mothers in assuming responsibility as rapidly as they feel ready 
for it. 

Here are suggestions the supervisor of mother-assistants can follow to 
help the’ mothers and to develop a pleasant worbng atmosphere. 

Helping mothers with any problem: 

1. Contact every mother once every two weeks. This gives each mother 3 
chance to air her ideas or her problems. 

2. Take up each problem as a group problem, not an individual one. Dis- 
cuss the problem at a group meeting, allovving each mother a chance to 
offer her opinions. Never force an opinion on the group. Lead the group 
by using concrete illustrations and references. Analyze the problem 
objectively. If possible, arrive at a policy for the group. 

3. Feel free to cal! the advisor of your group ... to discuss any problem. 
(If possible, a cooperative nursery should have an advisor — a specialist 
in child growth and development, group dynamics, and/or nursery 
school.) 

4. Do not rush to solve the problem. Give it much thought, much dis- 
cussion, and consideration. Talc it up from all sides. After a path of 
action lias been agreed upon by the group, stand by the group decision. 
Do not expect immediate operation of the new policy; setbacks often 
occur. 

Developing a pleasant working atmosphere: 

1. Above all, enjoy being Chainnan of Mothers. Zt is a stimulating job. It 
offers opportunity for many contacts with a great number of people. 

2. Do pot become too wiwliwd mlh the meis mechanics of the coopera- 
tive nursery. Be relaxed. The attitude of the Chairman of Mothers is 
reflected in attitudes of the rest of the mothen.* 
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Both the teacher of the children and the supervisor of mothers wll find 
that clarity is the result when each explains her viesvs to the other members 
of the parent group in terms of the needs of children and effective ways of 
meeting those needs. Differences of opinion lead to difficulties in human 
relationships, when they are expressed and supported in terms of personal 
preferences rather than objectivity about children’s problems. 

The person supervising the work of the mother-assistants must keep it 
in mind that many young parents are themselves still resolving personal 
problems of rebellion against parents and other figures of authority. She 
should therefore avoid making suggestions on the basis of her authority 
as a teacher; rather, she should point out to the mothers the cause and- 
effect relationships obsen’able in the children’s behavior. As often as pos- 
sible, she should realistically praise what the mothers do. She should en- 
courage mothers in assuming responsibility as rapidly as they feel ready 
for it. 

Here are suggestions the supervisor of mother-assistants can follow to 
help the mothers and to develop a pleasant working atmosphere. 

Helping mothers with any problem: 

1. Contact CTcr)' mother once every (wo weeks. This gives each mother a 
chance to air her ideas or her problems. 

2. Take up each problem as a group problem, not an individual one. Dis- 
cuss the problem at a group meeting, allowing each mother a chance to 
offer her opinions. Ne\er force an opinion on the group. Lead the group 
by using concrete illustrations and references. Analyze the problem 
objectively. If possible, arrive at a policy for the group. 

3. Feel free to call the advisor of )'Our group ... to discuss any problem, 
(If possible, a cooperative nursery should have an advisor — a specialist 
in child growth and development, group dynamics, and/or nursery 
scliool.) 

4. Do not rush to sohe the problem. Give it much thought, much dis- 
cussion, and consideration. Take it up from all sides. After a path of 
action has been agreed upon by the group, stand by the group decision. 
Do not expect immediate operation of the new policy; setbacks often 
occur. 

Developing a pleasant working atmosphere: 

1. Above all, enjoy being Chainnan of Mothen. It is a stimulating job. It 
offers opportunity for many contacts with a great number of people. 

2. ZXj not become too miolml with the mere mechanics of the coopera- 
tive nursery. Be relaxed. The attitude of the Chairman of Mothers is 
reflected in attitudes of the icst of the mothers.* 

The person supervising the mother^ssistants must know how to help 

each mother use whatever talents she has (or the good of the group. 'The 

• Ibid., pp 33 and 34. 
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presently to cany a group Lgerplays, simple physical 

one group activity and another handling groups, 

stunts, or a song. As the experience uSugh educational proiects- 

the teacher helps her to plan an ^ vvlien the experienced mother 
perhaps a nature walk, or a craft refreshments and 

has also lalen responsibilities for I''' . „„tably feels ready to 

the putling-away period at the end o s ’ ^ „„ the group through 

be recognked as a substitute teaeher capable of taking t g 
an entire school session. mothers in these ways 

Ue teacher who works well with ex^ assumes 

should know how to step out of hci of a group of 

the responsibility of being the tcac er. .v jj gomg to take you on 

children may say to them, “Today visiting us today, 

a nature walk while I help the State “P^ , teacher then refers 

Loma’s mother is going to be your ® perhaps by saying. “Loma s 
any child who comes to her to Lotna s > „ Aguiar teacher 
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look responsibility for the rest penw assistants discussed previous 
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as follows: 
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took cate of themselves, but the . this to mean that hiS c 

Sion and said, “It’s a trap.” 1 interpreted 
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quainted with the program of activities and the methods used by the 
teacher, and with the pcRonncl of the children’s group; a subsequent 
visit in company with her child for the purpose of observing her child 
m relation to the group, and for reviewing and enlarging her earlier 
observations. 

7. Arranges to be at the school on the day that each new mother-assistant 
helps the teacher with the children for the first time. Makes sure that 
the mother-assistant is familiar with the locations of supplies and 
equipment, is familiar with the bulletin board and the postings on it 
concerning the program and activities of the children, and knows the 
names of the cliildren in the group. 

Capitalmng on Experienced Mother-Assistants 

Experienced mother-assistants are a valuable resource, especially in help- 
ing new mother-assistants to learn theu role, and in assisting the teacher 
during the time that new mother-assistants are developing the skills of 
their job. 

During the first weeks of the school term, an experienced mother prob- 
ably will act as a “big sister” to an incoming mother. She may go with her 
to the school to show her where equipment and supplies are kept, to help 
her learn the names of the children, and to explain the routine operation of 
the school and the responsibilities of mother-assistants. The day the new 
mother is scheduled to be a mother-assistant to the teacher, her “big sister” 
should he one of the team of experienced mother-assistants that day. When 
the “big sister-new mother” combinations are a mutual selection, both 
mothers find the experience rewarding— the new mother receives help 
which she needs; the experienced mother has the satisfaction of contnh- 
uting to tlie development of a new mother-assistant. 

Sometimes the mother who has several children may have had so much 
preschool experience that she will seem to he only going through the 
motions unless the teacher can reawaken her to the delights of watching 
a small child learn, and of working with other mothers in the preschool 
group. The wise teacher is sensitive to the interests of such a mother. She 
gives her opportunity to make use of her understandings, but avoids load- 
ing her with what she may regard as drudgery. The teacher encourages the 
experienced mother-assistant in continuing to practice parental roles at the 
same time that she helps her understand the satisfactions and challenges 
of ftie teacher role. 

When the experienced mother has developed skill in working with in- 
dividual children and is ready to explore the handling of children in large 
as well as small groups, the wse teacher helps her to become sensitive to 
the importance of group techniques. Tlie teacher gives the experienced 
mother opportunity to read and tdl stories to a group of children, and 
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needed. Such eviitten suggestions also ^oce 

be made in the course of a session, and increase the adult attention g 

““re; should plan he, sch«l«le of activities “fe »nge„.al lor 

the children, for the assisting mothers, and (or her. At the 

school year she ivrites out a mote detailed schedule than P op 


TABLE 17- 


Schedule of Community Cooperative Nuiseiy 


icmiTif c 


Time Chadren Afn AfeNeiH Fmt Mather Second 


8 : 4 s 


9-00 Arrival, 

greeringi 

Health 


Ttrileting 

9'40 

9'5o Toilebiig, 


Prepare room 
and play- 
ground 


Greet people 
Make health 


Put iiuee in 
icfngeratoi 
Put out cups and 
napkins 

Put touels. soap ' 
both bathrooms 
Open windows 


Open playhouse 
(Sweep if needed) 
Put toys m play- 
ground 

Get out hammers 
and pamts 


jiupectioo 

inspection Supervise play 


wpen 

came... 


10-t 


Initiate games 

oilebng, Supervise re- 
handwashing freshmenls 
Reficshments 
Rest 


Supervise rest 


Put away tovs 

Help chndren with loilebng and handwash- 

lldp'-itt, ioic Geto.tbla.'-* 


Clean op after 

refieshinents 


Get out equipment 
for quiet play (e,g • 
clay, puazles, 
crayons, beads) 


Rhythms 
Story time 


Supervise 
rhythms 
Tell stones 


Mn McM Supeois. P'" 


Get out children's 
aprons 


Piepatc craft male- 
liab (e«„ finger 
paint, day, paper 

and scissors, 
crayons) 

C„U„c.a,. Tath .it- 

activity activity 


Put toys away Supervise Pot toys away 

Prepare to ^ deoartuie 


Prepare to go departure 

‘=5° Supervise cfcanop r.i not already done); arrange 

Heanup: Sweep the floors, wash tables dean up bteMn t finger 

chairs; dose windows; clean bathrooms; l*it *w j 
marls from woodwork. 


Help children wash 
hands 


ctiairs; dose windows; 
marls from woodwork. 
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too difficult for Itiin to unfasten by himself. I asked him if I could help him. 
He nodded his head The other boy said, “I wet my pants, but not 

today." He was proud of the fact that he was able to take care of his own 
needs. I told him I thought he did a fine job today. 

The rest period was about a half-hour long. Tlien many of the children were 
eager for some actmty. Tlicv helped us put away their blankets. Tlien we 
helped them put on their sweaten and jaekets and go outdoors to play. 

This description shows how an expenenced mother-teacher expects and 
gets help from the children at the same time that she helps them. Her 
confidence enables her to go ahead vnth what must be done, even though 
what she needs is not at hand or the wtong equipment has been brought 
for her use. 

Schedules for Mother-Assistants 

The teacher should give mother-assistants wntten suggestions in addi- 
tion to the verbal suggestions she makes during the school session. Written 
suggestions given in advance of the session help the mother-assistants in 
making the mental map and schedules which will help them to assist as 


On her day to assist the teacher, a mother can 
drive a car pool. 
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provided in vvritten fomr, they con refer to them ‘I™ 

L suggesiions mode to molher-ossrslonls rrrorlnng *'>dj ^ 

coopeSive nurseries. The suggesiions were 

petienee of mothers who hod been n.olher.oss.stants for one or more y 

1. Mole positive suggestions; e.g.: "Sond hurt, our eyes," “We ploy over 
here," “We climb on the jungle gym. 

2. In making a suggestion, enter the mood and Mother 

the child. Give the child time to respond. f<>' " 

finishes tucking dolly in bed, she goes to the bathroom. 

3. Be calm, quiet! and relaxed; speak in a lour rone of vorce. Avord qurek 

,. Be“cX:m a sense of hnmor. CnUrvate a warm, sympathetic 
f. Be 'on job at all times. Talk wdth other adults only when absolutely 

6. rateto potential physical haaards, such as nods lying on cement or 

7. 'iLtiprand pl'Int difBculties. 

to do. When nece$sary. give constnictive and 

8. Avoid punishing a child; do not make him fee gui • , ^ 

9. Obs J= how L children are affected by what the teacher does 
says.* 

Mother-assistants should have an initial ''1 ^.Q^jage mothers 

discuss how to work with the children. “ “°one parenKm 

in relating theory to practical situations, the tachn I 
operative nursery prefaced an initial discussion wi 

. . - in the Cooperative Nursery 

I should like to discuss "The Working rhalleneing job of creating 

School," with a view to preparing ourselves for the ehallengi g | 
for our children an enriching group experience. j-gne out objectives, and 

Bnefly, and in a very general wy, . explore tbe ways in which 

then we may proceed from there in ** aoomphsh these obiectives. 
each of you, as a working mother, can help individual. It is oiu 

First, then, our school places major emp healthful growth of each 

aim to provide a climate that is conduavc 

child, emotionally, socially, mentally, .j ,'i development in with his 

Second, it is our aim to help him h t bis i~d iwd,al 7^.^P The confonnity 
first large-group experience, without pr^ are flexible and gentle, 

or hmitaUons imposed by this new social expenemx 


•Todd, op. ctt., p 23. 
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after the mother-assistants have become familiar with the school, the chil- 
dren, and her ways of working with them. 

Mrs. McNeill was the teacher for a parent-cooperative group of three- 
and four-year-old children. Since fifteen children were enrolled in the 
group, she had hvo mothers assisting her each day. Before the first meeting 
of the children, she prepared a tentative draft of the schedule for each of 
the mother-assistants and herself (shown in Table 17-1). At the mothen’ 
meeting held prior to the opening of school, she went over the schedule in 
detail with the mothen and incorporated into it revisions favored by the 
group. 

Although the onginal schedule dc\'eIoped in the fall of the year con- 
tinued to be posted on the bulletin board, the mother-assistants gradually 
became independent of it. Their mental maps and schedules were sufficient 
reminders of what to do. Every morning the first of the two mother- 
assistants to arrive made her choice of roles, then discussed her choice with 
the other mother-assistant. She might say, “Hello, Jane. I've started with 
the kitchen work. Would you like to be the mother supervising outdoors 
while I supervise indoors?” As the mothers and teacher worked during the 
morning, they helped each other. Sometimes they worked together, moving 
heavy equipment or quickly completing necessary preparations. At the end 
of the morning, they usually expressed their mutual appreciation: “I en- 
joyed working with you,” “We were a good team today,” or “We certainly 
had a good day." 


HOW MOTHER. ASSISTANTS WORK WITH 
INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 

In an ongoing preschool group, a mother-assistant who has snsited the 
school, observed the children, and worked as assistant to the teacher three 
or four times usually has become familiar with the locations of supplies 
and equipment, and with the usual sequence of activities. She should 
know the name of each child; she should be acquainted with several of 
the children individually. Next she should focus her attention on the 
skills that the teacher and experienced mother-assistants use in meeting 
the needs of individual children. As she gradually develops these skdls 
herself, she will further her understanding of the behavior of the children 
with whom she works. With inaeased undentanding she will be able to 
expand her skill further. 

General Suggestions 

Mother-assistants should first learn those techniques which are useful 
in working with most children most of the time. If such techniques are 
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lllustratiw ^neciiofes; 

WHAT ILAPPENED INTERPRETATION 

Andrea, age 2 jears and 4 months, 

a^essively attempts to tale doll Aggressist child was helped to find a 
away from Linda, age 2 STais. Adalt satisfactory siibslitiilc. and to respect 
steps in and says to Andrea, "Let's property rights of othen. 
go find another doll for you. Linda 
needs hCT dolly." 

Bobby, age 3, stick in hand, runs after Adult accepted child’s feehngs, and 
P<^’, age 3W, who has taken a doll helped him channel them in a re- 
away from the playhouse comer where leasing manner 
they had been playing. Adult steps in 
and says to Bobby, “I know you’tc 

angry because Peggy took the doll Tlic aggrcssiic child drained off [11$ 
away. It’s all right for her to hold feelings of hostjhU’ in an accqstablc 
the doll for awhile Let's go find the acfmti 
dnim and pound it with the slick 
yon base in your hand." 

Tommy, age 4, Linda, age 4, and 
another child arc sitting m the sand- 
pile when Tommy takes Linda's 
those!. Linda throw-s sand at Tommy. 

and he throws sand back at her The adult accepted the children’s 
Adult $3)?, "Sand hurts our eyes aggressiveness, and helped them to 
Would you like to stay in the sand- understand the situation, 
pile’" Tlic children reply, "Yes.’’ 

The adult says, "Then you will need 
to stop throwing sand. I shall help 
you get another shovel. Linda.” 

Helping the Shy Child 

The mother-assistant who lias s child behaving with shyness in the 
nursery or kindergarten situation is apt to seek advice about how to liclp 
him. Her interest can yield suggestions, such as the following, and anec- 
dotal material about shy behavior for discussion.® 

1. Help the shv child interpicl the behavior of other children. 

2. Help him form a clove friendship with another child. 

3. Have him come earlier to schooL » llwt he can get used to the equipment 
without the complicating presence of other ehildrm. 

4. Let him watch as long as he nerd* to. 

V Ibid., TP £S and 
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allowing each duld to integrate and relate with the group when he is ready 
and m his own way. 

Third, we desire that each child ha\e an opportunity to deselop confidence 
m himself as an individual b\ playing and working m a situation geared 
specifically to his capaaty and potential Your suggestions to a child should 
keep in mind his level of development 

Fourth, we desire to make the nurserv group erpcncncc one of warmth and 
love and mutual understanding. 

Fifth, we will provide opportunity and environment to encourage the devel- 
opment of some skills, but we have no aim to hurry. WTicn Johnny or Suzv 
has a taste or inclination to learn to cut, or build, or paint, the material will 
be there. Tliesc skills which the children will develop will be of service to 
them, will help to give them some sense of fulfillment, and will contribute to 
their feeling of self-confidence, but there will be no pressure brought to bear 
on developing techniques. \Vl»en the child is rcadv, the opportunity and help 
arc given. 

Now, how docs the assisting mother help to achieve these things in our 
school’ 

Helping an Aggressive Child 

As the mother-assistant continues working with preschool children, she 
has to cope with the a^essivc child whose activity requires immediate 
adult guidance, both for his own good and for the good of the group. 
When a mother-assistant starts remarking about how aggressive behavior 
was handled by the teacher, or asks about what to do when a child grabs 
a toy away from another child, or lakes his turn alicad of time, the mother- 
assistant is ready to make use of written suggestions about helping the 
child who is aggressive, and to discuss anecdotal material about adult 
responses to aggressive ciiild behavior. Here are some suggestions formu- 
lated by experienced mothers and teachers to help mother-assistants as 
they react to aggressive child behavior.* 

1 . Accept the child as he is. Help him find a suitable outlet for his hostility- 
For example: “You feel like hitting something. We don’t hit people. What 
is there for you to hit?” 

2. Inleipret a^ressive behavior to the child attacked. For instance: “Johnny 
did not mean to push you. He was trying to catch the ball.” 

3. Encourage the children to tell each other how they felt. Do not force them 
to say they are sorry. 

4. Encourage older children to be sympathetic and to help the other child 
become happy again. 

5 . Help hostile children to play in small groups if they need to exclude othen. 


* Jf>id , pp- 23-25. 
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sta .0 W a bond of aSoction S 

eact cMd, She thetefoie spends a ,.hich are 

child and sharing his espenence mth hm. Here a 

apt to occur the first day that a chdd eonnis h. a p esAool ^ 

grther nith eaamples of comments rshieh an adult could make 

the child. 

adult remark 

“h that Aour special house? You just 
fit into it.” 

•it’s fun to nde a horse hke that, 
••you’s-e put the pieces all together. 
Would sou like to try *e slide 
now» m' show sou how. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 

Actisely explores situation after situa- 
tion, going from one center of 
interest to another. 

Staj-s in the place to which he was 
first taken unlfl he is taken to a 
new center of interest. 

Stands or sits in one play cenW. 
mosing things around with his 
harrds but isatcbing vrhat olh"* 
are doing. 

Pla« with his parent as he would in 
a home situation with similar cen- 
ters of interest. 

Clings to his parent but watches what 
others are doing. 

Clings to parent and cries from time 
to time. 


■•What a Imelv P'cfirc 1™ 
made It's an all red one Would 
.on l.Vc to male another pictrrrc 
to lake home’” 

••Would you and your mother like to 
read a stoo’” 

“Peek-a-boo. WTierc’s Tommy? I 
'^don’t set Tommy, Oh. there he hI 

-WTrat a prclly drcB ,on hare. Ifr 
yellow, lost like !«“' mclhe'S' 


Each adult in the pieschml taUnc^ tol 

of the group, should try to help each c 

. Out preschool group has many mother docs 

• Other mommies love me and help . v fnr us to take us liomc 

• Out mothers bring m and atop juice time, bath. 

• In 3 preschool group there is always 
rooms, and another mother to he p us w 

. Each lime we come, the same toy^ an 

ing that they will be here when we come 

V . of a thrcc-ytaf-old group pc- 
A mother who was to assist Y«rs Old.” Oiaptcr 18 of 

pared for this responsibility by Arnold Cescll and Frances 

Infant and Child in the Culture oj immediate use as 

Ilg. As she studied the material she bcansc she expected 

shown below. She put down p«ase wurdmp. no 
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5. Protect his dependence on a particular piece of equipment for his security: 
"Let Tommy have the doll. He needs it.” 

6. Encourage him to stand up for his rights. 


lUustrativc Anecdotes: 

WHAT HAPPENED 

Dick, age 2 years and 4 months, is 
riding on a large Cal's Coll when 
Tommy, age 3, comes oser and at- 
tempts to push him off. Adult steps 
oser and savs to Dick "Hold on. 
Don’t let Tommy push you off.” To 
Tommy the adult says, ''\Vhen Dick 
has finished taking his turn, he nnll 
let you have a tuml" 

Joan, a timid three-vcatold, is clutch- 
ing a doll she has brought from home. 
Dick, age 3V4. tries to take it aw-ay 
from her. Adult says, "Joan needs this 
dolly. I’ll help you find another one 
that you may hold." 

Susan, age 4 yean, is in the sandpilc 
putting sand in the tin pie plates by 
herself. She is a shy, reserved child 
who has not made many social con- 
tacts with the children. Adult says. 
"Would you like to choose a friend 
to help you bake your cakes.^" Susan 
says "Yes,” and suggests that she 
would like Cale to help her. Adult 
asks Gale to come help Susan bake 
her cakes. 

Tommy, age 4, greets the adult en- 
thusiastically and then goes to music 
comer to play records. He stays there 
all alone. After awhile, the adult sug- 
gests, “Over here are some blocks 
just for you. Would you like to have 
someone help you build something?” 


ISTERPnETATION 

The adult protected the shy child 
from an aggressor, giving him a boost 
and helping liim stand up for his 
nghts. 


The adult helped the shy child by 
protecting her exclusive rights to her 
"security’’ toy. 


Tlie adult helped the shy child in 
forming a closer relationship with a 
child she likes. 


Tommy was helped to play with 
equipment along with another child. 
The adult recognized Tommy’s need 
for companionship and helped him 
find it. 


What Should a Mother-Assistant Say? 

The teacher or mother-assistant should endeavor to esUhlish rapport 
with as many of the children as possible each day. As soon as she can, 
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she mnts to have a bond of affection and undentand.ng develop mih 
aeh chad. She theietce tl^ds a ate 

child and sharing his expencnce nrcschool group, le- 

apt to occur the first day that a child comes to a prcschwl 
gethcr with examples of comments which an adult cou 
the child. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 

Actii-dy explores situation after situa- 
tion, going from one center of 
interest to another. 

Stajs in the pbcc to which he was 
first tahen until he is taVen to a 
new- center of interest. 

Stands or sits in one play center, 
moling things around with his 
hands but watching what others 
ate doing. 

Plan with his parent as he would >n 
a home situation with similar cen- 
ters of interest. 

Clings to his patent but watches what 
others are doing. 

Clings to parent and cries from time 
to time. 


ADULT RES! ARE 

"Is thjl .out speval house? Voo lost 
6t into It " ..... •• 

*it's fun to nde a horse like that 

"Yoo'se po' P"” 

Woold .™ hie 10 !"■ Ih' 
no., ni shon- TOO hosv 
"WTiil a losels pieM'e 

„adc ll's .0 

SOU hie to male another picture 
to talc home’” 

••Would >«u and sour mother like to 
read a ston’ 

••Peel, to? r'sirim!- I 

L-t^Tomms Oh. then? he ..1 

••\M.«.pielh dms)ouh« »• 

selto. toil We !«“' 


Each adult in the preschool ponp. ' 0 ^ 110 ""' 

01 the ponp, shonld to help each child leant: lot .nttance, 

• On. ptcschool poup has many mothc. docs 

. Other ntomtnies lose me and help me ) ^ 

• Out tnothets bring us and ainnse come , .n„v,, juice time, hath- 

• In a pcschool poup there is alwnss nn ct 

tnoms, and another mother to help us wi tljcm, know- 

• Each time we come, the same lo)"* 

ing that thej- will be here when wx come MCk. 

1 . nf a thtce-year-old group 

A motliCT who was to assist the Yean Old." Qiapter 18 of 

ptred for this responsibility* by rereading^ ^ . ,i f>«n and Frances 

Indent end Child in the Culture of Todry.^- ijn^ncdiatc use as 

Hg. As she studied tlie material she orpmred i jhe cipeelcd 

shoRT. below. She put down F«i« 
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5. Protect his dependence on a paibcolar piece of equipment for his securit)-: 
“Let Tommy have the doll. He needs it.” 

6. Encourage him to stand up for his rights. 


iliustrdtive Anecdotes; 

WIIAT HAPPENED 

Dick, age 2 jears and 4 months, is 
riding on a large Cal's Colt when 
Tommy, age 3, comes o\er and at- 
tempts to push him off Adult steps 
over and says to Dick "Hold on 
Don’t let Tommy push you off.” To 
Tommy the adult says, “When Dick 
has finished taking his turn, he wilt 
let you have a turn!” 

Joan, a timid three-vear-old, is clutch- 
ing a doll she has brought from home 
Dick, age 3Vi, tries to take il away 
from her. Adult says, “Joan needs this 
dolly. I’ll help you find another one 
that you may hold.” 

Susan, age 4 years, is in the sandpile 
putting sand in the tin pie plates by 
herseU. She is a shy, reserved child 
who has not made many social con- 
tacts uith the children. Adult says, 
"Would you like to choose a friend 
to help you bake your cakes?" Susan 
says “Yes,” and suggests that she 
would like Gale to help her. Adult 
asks Gale to come help Susan bake 
her cakes. 

Tommy, age 4, greets the adult en- 
thusiastically and then goes to music 
comer to play records. He stays there 
all alone. After awhile, the adult sug- 
gests, “Ch'er here are some blocb 
just for you. Would you like to have 
someone help you build something?” 


INTERPRETATtON 

TTic adult protected the shy child 
from an aggressor, giving him a boost 
and helping him stand up for his 
rights 


The adult helped the shy child by 
protecting her exclusive rights to her 
“security” toy. 


Hie adult helped the shy child in 
forming a closet relationship with a 
child she likes. 


Tommy was helped to play with 
equipment along with another child. 
The adult recognized Tommy’s need 
for companionship and helped him 
find it. 


What Should a Mother-Assistant Say? 

The teacher or mother-assistant should endeavor to establish rapport 
svith as many of the children as possible each day. As soon as she can. 



. f * a child does and does not need 
\s an assistant, a mother learns 

Help. 

.«n he needed Tlic tcaclicr nviVes 
supplies or equipment and assistance attention and possibly the 

It clear that a child leaving a group needs he 

guidance of a mother-assistant. But a mo ^ ppup 

to learn when to help an individual ch. A and wh^ 
o! children at play. Learning to i ™ ^„, 3 ssistant becomes succcssfiil 
needed tahes practice. Graduall) interference to a 

more often in catalyzing learning a 

child or a group working on »har ovsrn P 5 j.if.conscious. Feeling that 
The new mother-assistant « liWy l,nscU awkwardly 

she should be actively doing *f^*1*^”f* acting the teacher; •‘^^^l3t 
or take attention away from the c « ptcschool group situa- 

shall I do now?” As she feels more at horn to obserse 

tion, her attention shifts from he^ ® rnlmlv move into action whcri 
the chndren’s play, listen to iU hui^ and o ) ,oss of 

thf. moLrmrnt or sound changcs to a treq 
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to use them verbatim, but because the)- helped her in imagining what to do 

in the situations which might anse. 


CHILD BEHSVIOR 

A child is slow about coming indoors. 

Everyone but Mars has tahen off his 
wraps. 

A child IS slow in finding a place to 
sit. 

A group IS slow in starting an activitv. 

A child IS slow about choosing a 
cra>on. 

A boy wants to )oin the grocers store 
staff but IS not welcomed 

A child is watching others. 

Two children want the same to). 

A child becomes emotionally upset 
when ashed to choose what to do. 

A child sprays water over the floor 


A child hurts his finger. 

A child says. "I'm hungry." 


Tlie children in the playhouse gel 
into n^atise talk or conflict be- 
hasior. 

A child CTawls under the table at 
which other children ate sitting. 

The child persists in crawling o\er 
the legs of other children. 


ADULT HEMARK 

“Do you want to come in the front 
door or the side door?” 

"Is your dress a pink one?" or in a 
whisper, “WHierc do you put your 
sweater?" 

“You may sit here, next to John.” 

“When wc are all listening. I ha\c a 
suipnsc for you." 

"Do vou want blue or red?” 

“Here comes the deliveiyman," or 
“Maybe John could be the box 
boy." 

"You may help, too." 

"Tom is using it now. Here is one for 
you to use." 

"Let me tell you what we are going 
to do later this morning.” 

On the next day, remind the children 
about what to do. "Remember, we 
are going to keep the water in the 
basin." 

"Nest time we shall keep our hands 
to oursebes, won’t we?" 

Look at watch or clock and say, “It's 
time to wash our hands and gel 
ready for juice." 

“Is dinner ready?" 


“^Vc sit at the table.” 

Remos-e the child, taking him to a 
place by himself. Explain that 
"You’re bothering the other chil- 
dren." 


^Vhen Should a Mother-Assistant Offer Help? 

A mother-assistant should quickly Icam the obWous times to assist the 
teacher. The teacher tells her in advance the pioints at which certain 
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^ nla\ “Want some? lie asked 

Randy again t*d to YL°°^of,H.ad h™ a.av Randa op»cd Ins 
Don, holding out a closed 6st. Don ^ 

hand and said, “See ntat it „ ,b,v. Then Randy made one 

Randy and Dale molded and P p,,; hose lo preWd to eat- 

mose attempt lo play s"th „„d ,n Ins mouth Themotle 

Presently he overplayed his part „d „nsc out his moul n 

assistant helped him go to the ssate ,,,5 san^a. hot 

\Vhenretteshments ysetean..ounrf^^^ ^ amved at 

Don insisted on slayang 

door ssath a load of sand in the tmel mile. 

nh here’s Don pist in time lot luice 

MOTHER-ASsrsTAJfT Oh. here s ^ i , 

«rtme skill >n 

When mother-assistants have j opportunity to discuss an^ 

v-idual children, they *-as notadequalc to meeting the 

doles whieh recount * *^tise councs of f 

needs oi the children, and to WB ' ported in the follomng 

might have ptevented an accident 

anecdote: . ... 

iv i>r««iilv the other children dnlied 

Florence ioined the P””?;”.? ' ^ 'St' moto- 

assay, leaving Floceim an ^ throwing sand at , 1 y. tj,. 

lacing each nther. Flo,c«« f «“ that 

assistant sitHng nn the If"'' «T,cn his repealed Qmd 

end-throwing and that he ol no.encc ■" m 

ignored, the molhee-amstant ,be molhf ssrs ant eaplamed 

Florence had to looh at c^ anolha to quit, he qm *- ^ ,0 jr.lp 

the children who had hem asb^ yVhen Flomnee 'STaff pi, 

throwing. Sammy agam »d.^' „rtal toy m hi. hand, 

quest and them- f " “"^r;,fr^h. and made her ery. 

Horcncc on the forehead, cor a k 

„n-,i OF UNDERSTalNPlNf'- 

ACIUEVINC 

«nntt with indiv-idual children 
A mothci-assistant estabhshes proportron 10 the lime she 

and mmm .0 tmdentand thci^^ m p__^^ , „ 

spend, with the ponp. she may establish a meaningful 

^nsc ol her dady intcn.rt.oo with h 
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In super\'ising play that the children choose, the mother-assistant must 
learn that children are most apt to need super>'ision at the critical points — 
the beginning and termination— of an activity. She watches for those 
children who are nearing the end of an activity or have been engaged in 
one activity for a considerable time. She does not interrupt their play. 
She merely moves over within bearing range of the activity, and listens 
for indications that the children are tired of the activity. If voices rise to 
a higher pitch, if personal, negative remarks are made with force, or if an 
aggressive move is made, she is prepared to step into the play to help one 
or more of the children move on to other activities, or to needed rest or 
refreshments. 


Improving the Guidance of Individual Children 
During the school year the teacher should constantly encourage each 
mother-assistant to share her problems with her and with the group of 
mother-assistants. The teacher should see that at least one or two prob- 
lems are presented at the regular meetings of mother-assistants and teacher. 
She should encourage these presentations to be made in the form of an 
anecdote— '3 brief account of what was said and what was done by a child, 
his placates, and the adult nearest to the child. When no one has an 
actud incident to discuss, the teacher can present anecdotal material that 
she has accumulated from previous years. Usually, and cspcdally at the 
beginning of the year, she should present only anecdotes recounting de- 
sirable adult behavior, During the discussion she should encourage the 
mother-assistants to suggest alternate adult behavior, She should also en- 
courage them to note any sequence of behavior such as the negative be- 
havior of Don after his play had been interrupted by an older child: 


lUndy and Dale, four-and one half yean old. were playing in the lovely wet 
sand in the sandbox, shaping and molding Thicc-ycarild Don. only i few 
months removed from early tdlet training and still given to relieving himself 
out-of-doors was playing with a cab and trailer, loading and carrying sand 
from one place to another. Randy tried to draw Don into play vlith Dale 
and him by saying Have some oke." Don went on silently with his own 
play avoiding Randy s advan«s. ^len Randy molded a little brown ball, and 

/.Srfed a " ^on resented this, 

and started a fight When Randy pressed sand against Don’s lips, a mother- 
assistant mterv-ened, saying, “Don does not want to play vour came Randv 
He wants to play with the tiuch ” She helped Don w, 
of his month. As he re.nmcd hi, pU, otToadbe and 7^- 
and trailes, she seated hetseif e„ a S l^te^sa "db." 

Randy and Dale eont.nned theis sand molding. R.ndy made a nice brown 
p,e m a p.e tm and btonghl st to the molheenssislant, saying -Ha™ some 
p,e.” She responded appreetattvely: "Doesn't it smell good though' Mv 
favonle pie! and made appropnate eating motions. ® mougn, iviv 
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understanding of that cjirtd; under the guidance of someone svlio has 
studied child development ta detail, such SCTuhny is a springboard for 
interesting and educational parent discussions. 

In one parent-cooperative group, each inolhet-assistant selected one of 
the children to observe throughout the school year. On the day she 
worked with the children's group, sta>’ed for a few minutes to record 
her observations on the child for diat day. Twice during the jear the 
mother-assistants brought their record booklets to a meeting in which 
they discussed briefly the progress being made by each child. However, 
lacking guidance in how to improve their observations, the mothers only 
continued to make the same kind of limited observations and st»n tired 
of the recording activity. At a final meeting devoted to discussion of the 
children on the basis of the observations, the mother-assistants were still 
giving reports such as this- 

Ned is such an attractive boy Each morning he « neatly dressed. He alwaj-s 
has a smile for everjone, and is so agreeable about doing what a person tells 
him to do. I certainly wish my Don vvete like him 

Although such observ-ations have limited usefulness as records of child 
behavior, they are not without a social value. Tlie mother-assistant report- 
ing on Ned’s behavior was reassured by the other mothers that her Don 
had his own charms, and that she was indeed successful in her role as his 
mother. 

In preschool groups where mothers act as assistants to the teacher, some 
time is set aside for the recording activity, and suggestions are made about 
recording actual incidents rather than personal opinions. In addition to 
the days slie works assisting the teacher, each mother-assistant comes to 
the preschool group one day each month solely to obsene and record. 
'This recording process sharpens obsen-ations, and a recording made on 
the spot at the time of a happening captures the exact wordings of chil- 
dren and adults. The resiilbnl recordings ate much more useful tlun 
those made after a lapse of even a short Interval of time. The recorded 
obsenations can be used at meetings of mother assistants and teacher 
as a basis for discussion and inteipictalion. Through their use, the motlicr- 
assistants improve their understanding of individual children and of 
methods by which to guide them. 

Regular Staff Meetings 

Regubr staff meetings of motha-assistants and the teacher give the 
mothers opportunity to learn new ideas to try out with (he children, (o 
appraise their own pTxygrcss, and lo report on wlial they have been learn- 
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relationship with the children in his carpool if she makes a point of 
talking with them as they come for and return her child every nursery 
day. She also establishes good rapport with the children who come to play 
with her child But the children whom she sees only once every two or 
three weeks, on her scheduled working day, usually remain outside her 
sphere of personal influence. The mothet'assistant must understand that 
the depth of her relationship with a child depends on the frequency and 
the quality of her interaction with him. 

Rapport through Caring for Children 

When a new mother-assistant asks how to get started knowing a child, 
she is often told to try tying his shoelaces for him. This specific suggestion 
illustrates the broader concept that rapport with a child grows out of 
helping him with his problem. “Caring for a child" has a dual meaning: 
providing for his needs, especially his physical ones, and having an 
emotional tie with him. Parental love is m large measure the outgrowth of 
parental responsibility. Parents who work as mother-assistants in a pie- 
school group should come to apprecblc the fact that the children they 
especially like are the children they help most. 

When a mother-assistant confides in the teacher that she "can’t stand 
that little Smith boy with the ninny nose," the teacher should make a 
point of helping the mother learn more about the Smith boy and his 
allergy problems. She also should provide opportunities for the mother to 
help Tommy Smith and praise her success in working well with him and 
winning his affection 

After several mother-assistants have experienced a change m their atti- 
tude toward a child as a result of working witli him and coming to know 
him better, the group of mother assistants can share their experiences 
with each other and come to realize the relationship between helping a 
child and loving him. Tins experience can help them to understand one 
of their great values as parents, caring for their own children and pro- 
viding a secure affection within the family. Some wives may also realize 
that helping one's mate cany out projects of importance to him leads to 
increasing love between husband and wife. 

Observing Individual Children 

Mother-assistants improve their understanding of children as they ob- 
serve the behavior of a child and try to determine the factors associated 
with the behavior. Their understanding is aided by the recording of their 
observations. A recorded observation can be studied later by the mother- 
assistant, her colleagues, and her btnily. Sctuliny of a sequence of observa- 
tions recorded for one child makes it possible to broaden one’s 
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Pjrenf f<Dtiapciiof“'‘ ‘ — - 

, A «« the triorlcs ttliencvcr he could, avnl 

plored the equipment, nerf aroun 

followed along teith the group bPIv became mom and more 

Monday of the second tyrel tmn ,l,e pmpatal.ons for the 

mstless dndng stoi,- time^As I™,"" a^Billv slteaV.ng acioss the street 

neat and last aetisits- of the mom.i.& l™ » 

in the direction of his home. Yon should ^ 

1. See that some adult *''1“.'’"' j° “i LJd ran after 2 

2 . Call out that !tm are going after Bill). 

him. “ 

3. 'g"“'®"S/'PVl,TBillv is naught)- to lease early. 4 

4. Tel! the children that Bily u i j a^,av. 5 

— 5. Next day tell the children that no 

As Bill, became more familia. V» in ’’S 

nith other children, often ^^ ttaose Iheit osvn actiiatics Billy ami 

ground during the time for Bis)* ’T,' ’ 

another hoy started tossutd the favonK y„„ 

pushed the other hoy dossn and got on the t o, ^ 

6 TellBillynr:hi«>l“P“''i»5'’”ltr ’■ 

7. Get Billy started hiHmgteP»*^Sj, 10 the othci a 

S. Tale the ttic)elc from Bill) »”<■ b 

9. tod Billy to ,"1' SrSt of the motning. 10. 

10. Put the red tncyelc aivay Usually he was 

Billy continued pushing hi. “P orscliool In. aj- 

agreeable about it, but one ""“'"f a part of the P'a) 

inted a. he tried pu.hing a tearful little gnl 

A. you reached the pla)house door, Billy 

of it. You should , ...jjg -jrj H. 

_ , 1 . nave Billy lee nhat he eau do .0 male the ^ 

_ ,2. SrBllly that he ha. made the little ^d cry. ; __ 

I’e: Slil'/Shtfiy no. .0 let BHly play 

them. .• cJ of ha>inE him pu'*' 

15. Tell Billy y««i tircn o* ^ 

around. .wh*l,lv into it. 1 ” 

nay he tiled to '' ['Pb,,,, „„t|,„l Ihil |luii.iy 1 , head, rholi"! 

Kill -f-r'r . '/him - V' " 

hiui'inlt.ep.oee...You.l»»'l‘' 

10. Show Ih") I”",;',’ S„’ KTlSy ami olhr" 


9. . 
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mg. By shanng her experience with the other mothers, each mother helps 
to accelerate the learning of the whole group. 

One new mother-assistant who confidently soluntecred to take charge 
of finger painting reported on her experience this way: 

I had the finger painting materials all ready for the children to use as soon 
as they came m from their play outdoors. As they entered. I helped each to 
find a place at the craft table. 

Now, I should have had sense enough to leave them alone to e.Tplore a 
nesv medium of expression But 1 felt that I was in charge and that I ought 

min, , ® "i' ‘ “'Vl'i" J-"" 

going to paint? Why don t you paint a house?” 

Marlene at me for a minute, and then said. “I don’t hnow how." 

naiS ITonfA on. trjing to be helpful. I started 

had stonncH 1" a matter of minutes csrry child at the table 

know hoi to painraE? "I ^0"'* 

She Se Me' ‘ ''""I,'’ 

th5’“ie busv'°eJ,ve'',ln?'''‘''" “””S '”E" “P'"- 'V"”' 

e»ured me end erpleinrf ,te 

They just paint. prcsenool children don t paint “something. 

way “atTu w^J^nd Th^l^thtTa Jerdo' jlsMha;. 

something by doing it themselv«. ® children learn to do 

usS as a teis fee a s.affZZgTlS.t” 

How to Help BUly 

Here are four incidents out of BiTly’s experience m - 
adult helping Billy's teacher, you arc to^ ^^ 1- ^roup. As an 

incident and the courses of action suggested for it- reading each 

'• .“reaVrf i°."' >■> P«t a eheekmarl 

2. Identify each course of action that seems * 

mark after each such course of action. ^ ° ^ check- 

D„d„g .he h,s. aeeh .ha. toThV„lZ;“t;:Te t 
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18. Tctt Bitty: "Stop tttatl" 

19. Tell the children they will have the craft activity 19. 

another day. 

20. Tell Billv ncN-er to do such a thing again. 20. 

Discussion of the responses they has-c made on the eraluative instru- 
ment should help the mother-assistants to distinguish those courses of 
action which are helpful both to Billy and to the other children; those 
helpful to Billy but affecting the other children little, if at all; those 
inimical to Billy’s well-being in the group; those which arc more in accord 
ivith adult than children’s news; and those typical of the responses made 
by adults who have not studied child deselopment. 


THE PRESCHOOL-CROUP EXPERIENCE AND 
PARENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

One summer, Mrs. Osman and Mrs. Lane agreed to taVc responsibility 
for the preschool children of the families attending a onc-wcclc family 
camp. With only six mornings in which to give group experience to the 
children, they felt that careful advance planning w-as necessary in order 
to achieve their purposes, which were to have a nursery that w’ould meet 
the needs of the children and at the same time demonstrate the worth of 
group experience with their pecR. 

Mrs. Osman and Mrs. Line thought that the parents should know 
about the plan for the nursery group early, and especially about parental 
participation in it. The teachen therefore prepared a letter which they 
mailed to the parents two weeks before their departures for camp. The 
letter followed the general camp publicity, which mentioned the camp’s 
parent-participation nursery group. The letters bore the return addresses 
of both teachers so that a parent could write to either teacher, if he wished. 
The letter, and the request for equipment enclosed with it, are shown 
on pages 605 and 606. 

By asking the parents to help in equipping the nursery group, the 
teachcR encouraged them to bep'n at once to participate in the preschool 
group. The teachcR also specified the time and place for the first meeting 
of parents, a planning meeting a day before the start of the actual group 
program for the children, and an opportunity for both parent and pre- 
school child to explore the situation of the preschool group. 'Thus further 
participation was provided for, and participation in the preschool group 
itself rvas introduced as one of the responsibilities of the parents: “Please 
sign up ... on the pnrent-partidpation schedule. . . 

Furthermore, the role of the parents in the preschool group was stated 
pbinly. With the teachers, parents were to provide “a really worthwhile 
experience for the preschool children.” In the last paragraph of the letter 
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pictuie books for their cbiMicn. '’of return A note 

Lf author, title of book, name of on Friday. Infonna- 

imindedboitoTOS that all ^ ,vas 

ion to be read daily by P™"*'®®"'? “ ,„™ ,„ laige print which couM 
the bollelin hoard-hvo ■ “ „( the childien. the other a dai. 

be seen at a glance, one a list of names 

schedule of activities. the bolletin board held items m mi . 

Three hoohs along the edge o three-by-fivc cards, each g 

ncp On one hook were hung plain white ^as a card 

on 'red yam so that it could be wn ar^nd ^ ^ '“Xm 

for each child, bearing hjs as they worked with the ^ 

help the adults identify the .Wording absentees quickly a 

The cards served as a means of mtmg bung on 

any convenient time during the morning, « 
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board, a large sheet of wallboard into which thumbtacks could easily be 
inserted. At the top was the “Paient-Parlicipation Schedule,” with bbnb 
to be filled in with patents* signatures for each of the six mornings 
(Sunday through Fnday) the group was to meet, and for the Friday 
afternoon clean up time at the conclusion of the week. 

The bulletin board had familiar communications across the bottom of 
it: both pages of the letter mailed to each family, and two quotations 
which the teachers thought expressed well the philosophy of a nursery 
group, and of parents who think constructively and realistically about 
their children. It also had space lor any communications that parents 
might like to post, and for clippings from the camp newspaper. Tlic long- 
term education of parents ^vas the reason for having a sign-out sheet to be 
used by parents checking out parent education books for themselves or 


rOUI^MCNr YOU may UND Ot DONAIE 
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Sand layi. aipaoalty tK«y*U 
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Smacks (at painting 
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"Ding Dang" beoki 


We 
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Special aclivily such oi a walk or special craft 


Forents pick up children. Note this is 15 
older children, but necessary because 


eorher than end at morning for 
«'ng Is very long for preschoolers. 
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a little booklet® in \\hich an adult could find a list of su^estions about 
guiding the actnities commonly used in a parent-cooperative nursery 
group. From the third hook hung a second set of cards bearing schedule 
information used by each adult working with the children. 

The nursery teachers had worked out the general schedule for the 
nursery group m enough detail to make up sets of cards for themselves 
and the parents assisting them in working wath the children’s group. From 
the Master Schedule (Table 17-2) they' copied off the separate schedules 
for each of the four adults The schedule for each parent involved the 
supenTsion of an entire aclmty. putting out the necessary materials and 
equipment, helping to supervise the activity itself, and putting away the 
equipment after use. 

With their advance preparations made, the teachers were eager to 
meet the children and parents. The knowledge that they were well pre- 
pared for the nunery group gave the teachers confidence and enabled 
them to give their attention to building the self-confidence of the children, 
and that of the parents m their parental role. As the teachers met each 
chi d they had in mind their maior ob)eclivcs for the week: to have each 
child begin to realize that a nursery group is fun, and that other mothers 
loved them. As the teachers met each parent they had in mind the goal 
of helping the^rents to understand and appreciate the values of a pre- 
school group, teachers made sure that each parent had an oppor- 
tunity to sign the schedule sheet for helping with the children, and had 
received a page of suggestions which might help him to be successful as 
an assistant to the teachers. The written suggestions follow. 


suootsriONS fo» PArttNis roR tmiir workday 




« Elizabeth Fage and Betty Cailidi. Guides for Teaching 
School (East Lansing, Mich : Michigan State College). 
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The teachers found it difficult to arrange an appointment %vith the 
mother of two little girls whom she described as “inseparable. The 
mother wanted her two-year-old as well as her three-year-old to be in the 
nursery group while she spent her morning at adult meetings. She re- 
vealed her awareness of the two-year-old child's need for individual atten- 
tion by bnnging a ten-) ear-old prl who, she said, would stay with the 
children as a babysitter Tlie teachers were able to schedule a parent 
conference with this mother only as a condition of the arrangements 
worked out with the mother by the camp director. The teachers also 
referred to the camp director other requests concerning admission of tw'O- 
)ear-old children, knowing that the director would encourage parents of 
two-year-old children to organize their own group of mothers and children. 

The teachers planned their afternoon schedules to include time for con- 
ferences with parents who wanted to talk about their preschool children. 
The teachers knesv that parents who would not be ready for direct help 
would nonetheless profit from seeing how other parents, and espedally 
the teachen, workrf with the children. One mother, whose preschool 
child was the )-oungest of three children, seemed particularly intent on 
haring her child stay clean; she was relatively insensitive to the child’s 
social and emotional needs. The teachen planned to wort with the mother 
in the nunery group situation, pointing out from time to time the chil- 
dren’s responses to the environment and the values of the nursery group 
activities. 

As the week progressed, the teachers were plased with the ways in 
which parents showed their increasing awareness of the values of the 
nursery group. The teachers knew that the week was not long enough for 
getting feedback from every parent, nor for revealing the changes in 
attitudes which would continue to develop in parents through successive 
contacts with preschool groups. They took satisfaction in the increased 
tolerance of the parents who had said to their child, "Oh, You’re all 
dirty!’’ hut now asked, “Are you making a nice mudpie for me?” 

In evaluating the nunery group they had provided, the teachers con- 
cluded that 

The over-all impression is that the program proved successful. Most parents 
and children seemed satisfied. For some children and parents this was a first 
nursery school experience. This fact points to the vital importance for parents 
to have even a one-week patenl-participaHon preschool program. The school 
affords many opportunities fox h^ng parents undentand what a good pre- 
school program is. and for helping patents to be good teaching-parents. 

The teachers also took pride in having introduced several families to 
preschool group experience. They reported the eager father who came to 
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are bolstered by puppet-like behawor of her child. Or it may be that feel- 
ings of rebellion against domination by her owm parents reinforce her svish 
to have a child who relies on himsdf. At any rate, the fact that mother- 
assistants move from unrealistic expectations of obedience from preschool 
children through negative and quesbonmg phases of learning toward more 
realistic child centered expectations indicates that even basic altitudes can 
be modified through expenence in working with a group of children in 
a parent education laboratory situation. 

Research is needed to test the hypotheses that can be made about the 
occurrence of changes in parents who serve as mother-assistants. As a 
result of experience with children, can parents acquire the skill to give 
directions that are positive, not negative? To remain outwardly calm 
when a child appears apt to fall, or be hurt? To perceive accurately times 
when a child needs help and times when he is self-sufficient? To help a 
child solve the problem that he faces^ The investigation of such questions 
awaits the attention of those who are interested in helping parents become 
more skillful and more assured in then parental role through participation 
in teaching a group of preschool children. 

Situations for DJscmsion 

A nursery school teacher is apt to find herself in situations similar to the 
four described here. As you think of what to do in each situation, consider 
whether each course of action suggested is desirable, or not. Use points 
brought out in the chapter as well as ideas from vour expenence to juslifj 
vour views. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those given 

Situation 1 As a teacher of a parent-cooperative nursery group, jou have 
three mother-assistants to help jou with a group of twenty children. \Vhilc 
one mother-assistant works indoors, the other two help ‘supenise outdoor 
activities. One morning jou observe that tlie mother-assistants working out- 
doors have divided the outdoor space between them and each is trying to 
entice children to play in her area You should 

• Remind the mother-assistants to support, not interfere with, the children’s 
play activities 

• Withhold comments until the mother-assistants learn how to pace children’s 
activities 

• Encourage the mother-assistants to make written observations of a child 

• Devote the next mothers’ meeting to a discussion of desirable and undesira- 
ble ways of supemsing children s activities 

• Supervise the outdoor area yourself 

S.TOAT.ON 2 Janet’s moth,,, one of the mothcMssistants, lata little or 
no initiative m helping the children. She ash, jon for speciSc directions abont 
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children suggests ways of teaching such topics a5 disappointment on a 
rainy day, living and nonhvmg object^ fears, and dreams. J 
Heffeman, Helen, and Vivian Edmiston Todd. The Kindergarten Teacher. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, I960. [This booh, especially pp. 378- 
84, gives practical suggestions about how interested parents may assist 
the teacher ] 

Norton, Edith N "Parent Education in the Nursery School.” \V'3shington, 
D. C.. Association for Childhood Education, International, 1949. [This 
pamphlet points out that a good nursery school provides for development 
of parents as well as of children and teachers.] 

Rudolph, Marguerila. Living and Learning m Nursery School. New York' 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1954 [Brief conversations of children are used 
in discussing children’s leaving home, making friends, going on excursions, 
and having expenences with piejudice, art, and science.] 

Schultz, Florence E. Summer wif/i Nursery Children. Philadelphia: United 
Church, 1958. [This pamphlet has suggestions for working with Sunday 
school children of nursery age dunng summer.] 

Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. Parent-Cooperative Nursery Schools. New York: 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1954. 
[This entire book deals with parent participation in preschool groups.] 
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Directions: 

1. Put a chcclmarl {yj) in front of eacli statement about «'hat is desira- 
aWc to do. 

2. Put an X in front of cacti statement about what is rude to do. 

3. Write in other statnnents about what is desirable to do. 

4. \N'itli j-our classmates discuss the choices that sou maVe. Point out 

a. how Manan felt 

b. hosv the other persons fell 

Situation: Twelic-scarold Manan is on a tnp with her older sister Thev are 
visiting their aunt and her two children, aghf-v ear-old Don and five-)car- 
old Susan. Various incidents come up in which Manan must deade what 
to do 

inadent 1. Manan saves her apple fiotn lunch to eat later In the middle of 
the afternoon she rememben it and gets it out Susan, who had her apple 
at lunchtime, savs, ‘‘Flease give me some-” Manan savs. 

-- It's mine and I’m going to cat it. 

— - You should have saved vouts. too 
-- ni share it with vou. 


T/ie supervising teacher moves quietly end helpfully through the pre- 
school laboratory poup. 
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VA.LUES OF THE PRESCHOOL GROUP 
AS A LABORATORY 

Tlie preschool group is valuable as a laboratory situation for students in 
the fifth and sixth grades of elementary school, in junior high school, in 
senior high school, in junior college, and in senior college. As yet, the 
attitudes, skills, and concepts especially desirable for each of these grade 
levels have not been clearly defined. Different teachers emphasize different 
objectives and teach in terms of the unique charactenslics of their classes. 
This adaptation to individual differences is highly desirable. At the same 
time it can be expected that the variety of experiences to be derived from 
the preschool laboratory should presently give rise to some definition of 
the kinds of participation especially appropnate for students at a particular 
grade level. It is already possible to point out m general terms the values 
of preschool laboratory experience for student groups. 

As soon as students have sufficient wnling skill, they should be en- 
couraged to record their observations of preschool children and to use 
these records as a basis for discussing the behavior of children in relation 
to that of their teacher and to objects m their environment. The ability to 
observe accurately and to record objectively what children say and do 
is essential to understanding the child’s point of view, and is an im- 
portant objective for students at every grade level. A person who really 
appreciates the point of view of a child can become a good parent, a good 
teacher, or a good consultant about children. 

Values for Pupib in Fifth or Sixth Grade 

By the time they have reached the upper elementary grades, children 
need to have learned that younger children are important individuals, 
too, and should have developed effective social techniques which allow 
them to feel comfortable with preschool children. One or two study 
units about preschool children, together with opportunities to be with 
such children, will help elementary-school students to come to appreciate 
younger children more fuHy. Experience in a laboratory situation is espe- 
cially important for those students who do not have younger brothers 
and sisters at home. They need to interact with preschool children at 
least until they reach the point at whidi they are not uncomfortable about 
being with them. 

One upper-grade group of students had an opportunity to assess and 
to improve their thinking about younger children by using their responses 
to an evaluation device as a basis for dass discussion. 
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Ask )Our mother for one 


Incftfenf 2. Manan and her sister deade to play cards. Don and Susan want 
to play, too. Marian says, 

You don’t know how to play our game. 

Go away. Don’t bother us. 

What game do you want to play? 

Here’s a deck of cards for you to play with. 


Incident 3. On a nde in the nine-passenger stationwagon, Marian wants to 
reserve the seat next to hers so that she and her sister may sit next to each 
other. Marian chooses to sit in the middle seat and puts her jacket on the 
jump seat, which is next to hers 

Don, intent on getting mto the scat at the back of the wagon, climbs 
over the jump seat and steps on the comer of Marian’s jacket. Marian says, 

Don’t step on my jacket! 

Can’t you look where you're going! You’ve ruined my jackell 

Wait! Let me fold back the seat for you. 

Why don’t you sit m the front seat with your mother? 


Incident 4. During the nde, Susan needs to go to the bathroom. Marians 
aunt driies into a service station to get gas and make the restrooms availa- 
ble. Marian, who does not need to go to the restroom, says, 

- — [To her aunt] Do you rvant me to take Susan to the restroom? 

[To her aunt] You don’t expect me to take Susan, do you? 

[To her aunt] I'll take care of Susan while you take care of the car. 

[To Sustin] Susan, your restroom is the second one. 


Incident 5. Towards the end of the ride, cieryone is tired. Marian puts lier 
head in her sister’s lap and settles down for a nap. Fivc-jearK>ld Susan, 
sitting next to Marian, leans over against her to make a comfortable place 
for herself. Marian says, 

Don’t lean against me. 

Leave me alone. I want to sleep. 

Let me help you stretch out on the back seat. 

Lean against the door if you are sleepy. 


Incident 6. One afternoon Marian’s aunt gives Don, Susan, and Marian each 
a dime to get an ice cream cone at the comer drugstore. At the drugstore, 
Marian remembers how much she enjoys a banana split, and decides to have 
one. She uses money she has earned for babysitting to pay for it. 

When Marian is sen’cd her banana split, Susan immediately wants one, 
too. Marian tells her. 
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and understanding rather than by force and frustration. The senior high 
school student wll find his participation in a preschool group a valuable 
experience that scrs es to prepare him for marriage and parenthood. 

By the time a student is in senior high school, he is stilled enough in 
wiling to begin to dei'clop skill in recording observations of what a 
preschool child says and does. The ability to observe people is one of the 
major tools of the adult world and 1$ a key to understanding in the 
behavioral sciences. TTie development of this skill in high school students 
is important to them as future citizens and parents. 

Values for Junior College Students 
Junior college students also benefit from observing and participating 
in a preschool group. If they are not already parents, they probably realize 
that they will soon assume the task of creating homes and families of their 
own. In the nursery school and kinde^rten, they can find the key con- 
cepts and simple techniques they will need to learn in order to function 
with love, democracy, and realism. They, too, can use the preschool group 

RESPONSIBILITIES TAKEN IN A PRESCHOOL GROUP 
Nam g— ■ Dale From — to — 
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with the for the com- Need more 
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Arranging and conduct- 
ing a study trip 
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as a w2y of earning money by doing ical woik in the community. Obscn- 
ing and partiapating in the preschool group, he can leam how to meet 
the needs of the preschool child and liow to get along with the child s 
parents and teachers Thus the student can lay a basis for success as a 
bab>'sitter and become increasingly eager for further relationships with 
young children and with the adults who wxirfc with them. Through these 
experiences outside his own home, the student can gain the shills, altitudes, 
and understandings that wall help to make him more successful as a 
member of his own family By learning to understand relationships be- 
tween parents and preschool children, he should come to a greater 
understanding of p3rent<hild relationships m general and those in his 
own life in particular. 

Values for Senior High School Students 
Experience with a preschool group may be of even more worth to the 
senior high school student, who usually has a great awareness of himself 
in relation to other people. He faces sex-eral of the most important de- 
velopmental problems of liis whole life. How shall 1 find a mate? How 
shall I earn a linng’ How shall I establish m>-sclf in the adult community? 

Participation in preschool groups can help him to understand how to 
work out solutions to these problems. For instance, as he obsenes pre- 
school children solving the dcsclopmcntal problems of their age levels, 
he can become aware of problem solving as a technique. He can see that 
the children work directly at their problems, whether these concern com- 
munication with others or the mastery of some physical skill, such as 
hopping On one foot. He can sec how children react to frustration, how- 
others help them to overcome their hurdles, and how the children develop 
in the process. While he is thinking about the children, the student is 
also thinking about himself: How do I meet frustration? WTrat kind of 
help do I need? How do I get help? As he observes the relationships of 
child to child and child to adult in the preschool group, he also thinks 
about his relationships to others: How do 1 get along with others in my 
age group? How do I get along with the adults in my family? VTial makes 
for good relationships? ^^^lat makes for a happy home life? The sensitivity 
of the senior high school student should make his experience in a pre- 
school group a rich source of help as he moves toward solving his own 
developmental problems. 

The senior high school student is often very close to becoming a parent 
himself. Preschool group experience can help him to develop the attitudes, 
skills, and understandings wbidi mil be helpful in his experience as a 
parent. He can get practice in handling children consistently, in trying 
to help them solve tlieir problems successfully, and in seeing the world 
from their point of view. He can leam how to guide them through love 
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experience to clarify their thinking about thcmscU'cs and about family 
relationships, and as an introduction to the responsibilities of adulthood. 

The students, as well as thar tcaclicn, can cs-aluatc the progress they 
are making in working wnth children if they keep dial)’ records, such as 
that on the form entitled "Responsibilities Taken in a Preschool Group 
(see page 621). Tliq’ can sec their growth tow'ard teaching their own or 
other cljildren. 

Toward a General Education 

When a preschool group is an integral part of a college, it can enrich 
the education of the students, especially their study of cliild dcsclopmcnl 
and psychology, education, health and physical education, home eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and social sciences generally. Py obsening the pre- 
school group activities and participating in them, students can gain insight 
into the concepts emphasized by their instructors— such concepts, for 
instance, as the following: 

Child development and psychoiogv 

1. Within a group, indiriduals differ maiLedly with respect to any particular 
characteristic (e.g. body build, skin lone, speed of reaction, emotional 
response). 

2. Each person is unique in the rate and pattern of bis development, and in 
his level of maturation and readiness for learning (c.g., tcadiness for learn- 
ing to read or to toilet himself). 

3. Development may be described as a succession of stages associated with 
the succession of ages. A penon gains maturity through solving the prob- 
lems related to each stage of his development. 

4. Each penon needs to have a rhythm of rest and activity, with routine in 
his living, and freedom of choice in his activities. 

Educdtion 

1. Programs for children arc planned in terms of the needs of society and 
the needs and abilities observed in cliildicn. 

2. Desirable teaching techniques are those that promote learnings wanted 
without interfering with other expected learnings. 

3. Pleasure reinforces what is learned; displeasure may interfere with learning. 

4. Unsolved personal problems may interfere with learning. A child who is 
emotionally disturb^ must find a physical outlet for his emotion before 
he can continue to Icam. 

Health and Physical Education 

1. Each person must leam how to keep himself safe and well. 

2. Each person learns how to move his body through space in everday activi- 
ties and in games and sports. 

3. Skill develops through iriterest in an activity, understanding of and experi- 
ence in it, and the building of endurance in performing it. 
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experience to clanfy their thinking about ihemsch'cs and about family 
relationships, and as an introduction to the responsibilities of adulthood. 

Tlie students, as well as their teaclicn, can esaluale the progress they 
are making in working with children if thej' keep diary records, such as 
that on the form entitled "Responsibilities Taken in a Preschool Group” 
(see page 621). Tliey can sec their giowih toward teaching their own or 
other children. 

Toward a General Education 

When a preschool group is an integral part of a college, it can enrich 
the education of the students, especially their study of child dcsclopment 
and psychology, education, health and physical education, home eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and social sciences generally. By ob$et\ing the pre- 
school group activities and participating in them, students can gain insight 
into the concepts emphasized by tlicir instructors— such concepts, for 
instance, as the following; 

Child development and pr)ehologv 

1. Within a group, individuals differ markedly with respect to any particular 
charactenstic (c.g., body build, skin tone, speed of reaction, emotional 
response). 

2. Each person is unique in the rate and pattern of his dcselopment, and in 
his Ic\el of maturation and readiness for learning (e.g, readiness for learn- 
ing to read or to toilet himself). 

3. Development may be desenbed as a succession of stages associated with 
the succession of ages A person gains maturity through solnng the prob- 
lems related to each stage of his development. 

4. Each penon needs to have a rhythm of rest and aclivity, with routine in 
his living, and freedom of choice in his activities. 

Educufion 

1. Programs for children are planned in terms of the needs of society and 
the needs and abilities observed in children. 

2. Desirable teaching techniques arc those that promote learnings wanted 
without interfering with other expected learnings. 

3. Pleasure reinforces what is learned; displeasure mav interfere with learning. 

4. Unsolved personal problems may interfere with learning. A child who is 
emotionally disturbed must find a physical outlet for his emotion before 
he can continue to learn. 

llealtli and Physical Edticafion 

1. Each person must learn how to keep himself safe and well. 

2. Each person learns how to move his body through space in cverday activi- 
ties and in games and sports. 

3 . Skill develops through interest in an activity, understanding of and experi- 
ence in it, and the building of endurance in performing it. 
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2. Tlie good man is tlie fundamcnlal element of the good society. 

3. E\-er>' person should consider his relationship to the universe. 

Social Sciences 

1. Tlie preschool group attempts to meet family needs and to preserve the 
family 

2. Family participation in preschool groups is related to the social class struc- 
ture in the social order. 

3. Child behavior is tj-pical of personal behavior in human relationships. 

4. The child in a prescliool group is introduced to many facets of his culture, 
including: 

Property rights Tlie succession of holidays and special events 

Democracy Artifacts of the society 

Cooperation Toileting and other customs 

The preschool group laboratory situation is especially valuable to the 
college student because it is a laboratory m human relationships, and the 
college student needs to develop skill in the objeetive observation of 
what people do and say, and in the exploration of vanous hypotheses pro- 
posed as possible interpretations of the behavior obsened. He needs to 
perfeet a skill which will be especially useful to him as he goes out from 
college into new situations of work and recreation: the ability to observe 
behavior accurately. 

By using and making observational records, tlie student can learn what 
constitutes a cleat and useful record. Through experience, he can see the 
necessity for keeping separate records of what he observes and what he 
thinks about the observations. He will also come to appreciate the useful- 
ness of observational records by participating in professional conferences 
of teachers and parents who try to enlarge their undentanding of the indi- 
viduals and groups of prescliool children with whom they work. Through 
using simple case records, he will come to see the value of such records 
and the value of adding his own observations to them. 

Observation records are useful to college students m helping them to 
understand the important concept of individual differences. For instance, 
when students observe the reactions of a group of preschool children to a 
new climbing apparatus, they can sec the variety of individual responses 
to a simple situation. Tlic observation records show how each child re- 
acted differently to what seemed to be one and the same situation. 

In advanced courses, college students can utilize the preschool group 
situations by conducting research projects on the development and guid- 
ance of children individually and in groups. The opportunity to observe 
and to participate in the activities of the children can usually be supple- 
mented by opportunities to work wifli parents individually and in groups. 
The preschool laboratory can lead to research projects in adult education, 
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preschool children. Make the second ev-aluation in the same way as the fint. 
The differences behs-cen the two cs-aluations are e\-idence of increased skill in 
working with preschool children 


Dafe- Date: 

I Corn- I I Com- I 

Diit I fortabU Need Did | fortable I Need 


1.1 Takes out equipment as 


1.2 Takes out equipment as 
planned 


1.3 Prepares matcnals for 
next activity 


1.4 Places related equipment 
together 


1.5 Prearranges equipment 
so it IS attractive to 
children 


2.1 Takes a child to bath- 
room when asked by 
teacher 


2.2 Invites to the bathroom 
the child uho needs 
to go 


2.3 Toilets children before 
refreshments or after 
art activity 

3.1 Puts equipment away as 

asked 

3.2 Puts away equipment 

when children leave it 


3.3 Helps children finish 
their activity and put 
away their things 












Students plan and set up tquipment for actMty ccnteri. 


experience in tlic sVills of caring for cliiMrcn and \s-orling wilft f[»cm as 
individuals and in groups. Tlidr time on be better spent than in gelling 
a group of preschool cliildrcn organiatd and funclioning as a group. Wut 
thc>' need is an opportunity to cheek their thinking about children apinst 
the Utest p5)«hological and educational themies and apinst the thinking 
of othas ssho work wth preschool children, lltey hare fad nnicfi bbora- 
tory experience wlh preschool childtcn; they need to interpret tfat ex- 
perience ruth the help of rcsorjfcc people as ntll as ttith llat of their 
fcllcw workers. 

Of course, teachers and consultants siiould lu\e records of their ex- 
periences in order to share them willi tlrdr profnsori and cbismalet. If 
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OBSERVATION 

BECKY It’s a donkey. 

JANET I’m making a map. 

I suggested that there were many svays 
to make a donkey and that that was 
Becky’s way of making a donkey I 
said to Janet: “Your map has many 
pretty colors in it.” 

In the sandbox, Jeff threw sand Linda 
standing nearby called out, “He’s 
throwing sand.” 

Mrs. M went over and said, "Do you 
need more water?” 

Children didn’t answer but went on 
with their play No more sand was 
thrown. 

Jeff was at the pegboard with Janet. 
Linda went over and wanted a turn. 
Jeff and Janet told her to go away 
^Vhen she continued to stay. Jeff got 
up and struck at the air near her. 

Kit played alone putting puzzles to- 
gether. He looked for shape and sizes. 
After he put it together, he took it 
apart and did it again. 

At the peg tabic, Kit stood watching for 
a time. Didn't seem to want to join in. 

At the dough table, all the children 
except Kit shared the large piece of 
dough. 

I asked them about seeing firewoiks. 

Kit quickly volunteered that he had seen 
the fireworks. 

I asked: What did they do? 

KIT They burst. 

I asked: AVhat colors were there? 

Kit didn’t answer. 


INTERPRETATION 

Becky was not easily influenced. 
She IS secure in her own feelings 
about herself. 


Jeff is able to play cooperatively 
with Janet, but doesn’t seem to 
be leadv to take in others yet. 

Kit needs a special friend— it is 
easier to begin with one friend 
before trying out the group. 

He discriminates between colors, 
siz^ and shapes. 

Children like to do what thev 
know how to do. 

Pushing children into shanng be- 
fore they are ready will not re- 
sult in sound learning. Kit will 
learn to share with people he 
knows and likes. Then he can 
broaden his sharing ability. 


For Teachers and Consultants in Service 
Of what value is a preschool laboratory situation in a workshop or 
college course for experienced preschool teachers and consultants? Clearly 
those who work with preschool children are not greatly in need of further 
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OBSERVATIONS 

liouis to take an examination. Susie 
said she didn’t want the bab)-sitt« 
again; pouted when mother said 
she’d have to ha\-e her Tuesday.) 

Little Bear story cnjo\ed, although 
many children had extraneous com- 
ments. Alice and Susan both broke 
in with comments, loudty. Betty 
Jane d^e^v close as she heard the 
story' progress. 

Snack and rest followed a quick 
washup in basement, Susie, Betty 


LEADS FOR FUTHIIER STUDY 


Children’s reactions to stones are the 
basis for developing a list of stones 
suitable for each age level. 


hforc material about Susie. 


The experienced teacher can guide students as she %vorks with ehiidrett. 
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they have not developed sbll in the observing and recording of significant 
behavior or in the recording of their interpretations of this behavior, they 
will need to de\elop these essentia) sldlls at once. An ongoing preschool 
laboratory situation is highly valuably then, so that workshop and other 
students can practice the objective recording of what children do and say, 
and can use their own records to supplement the exisb’ng records. By 
making and using records of child liehavior, they can come to increase 
their understanding of children and to learn more effective ways of work- 
ing with them. 

The following record of observations was made by a preschool teacher 
when she became aware of her need to dcv'clop skill in recording observa- 
tions. With the record are listed some of the comments or questions which 
can be used by an adult education teacher or by a supervisor of teachers 
to help his students to progress as teachen. 

OBSERVATIONS LEADS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

March li. 22 children present. 

Indian hats mad^, side decoration (or 
Janet, Ann 

Finger painting — Ann, Janet, Sharon, 

Rose. 

Crajons — Judy. Judy said Alice and Observations such as these are a basis 
Susan made fun of her. for planning subsequent craft ac- 

Alice, Susan cut hearts and pasted tivities 
them on paper; Robert, a pumpkin. 

Two easel paintings. h this observation worth recording? 

Puzzles by John, Sandy. 

Block-building of a zoo with reindeer. How is creativity encouraged in chil- 
othei animals — Jay, Doug. dten? 

Susie and Randy pla)ed well in play- 
house until cleanup, when they 

fought over a stuffed doll. Both This paragraph is useful material for 

wanted to put it away. Randy look making a study of Susie 

the doll from Susie. Susie objected, 

followed Randy, and hurt him in 

the drum coiner. Randy cried hard 

but after sitting in the kitchen was Would you like to know more about 
ready to help sponge the tables. emotions in children? 

The doll was taken from Susie — she 

didn’t cooperate well — no jnic^ What is cooperation? 

and rest alone — didn’t want to 

dress for outdoors, but finally did 

want to go outside before her 

mother left. (Susie’s parents were 

gone Sunday for more than 12 
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their families, or about the concept of numbers, or about some aspect of 
the preschool curriculum. By grouping these obsen-ational records accord- 
ing to the age levels of the children, the teachers can amve at a description 
of — for instance — the development of time concepts m preschool children, 
and can go on to plan activities which will enrich these concepts at each 
age level. 


A PRESCHOOL LABORATORY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

In order to discuss the kinds of administrative and teaching problems 
which arise in the use of a preschool group as a laboratory by high school 
students, consider the use of a preschool group as a child deselopment 
laboratory in a home economics course on Homemaking. Such a laboratory 
can help the students to learn how to ob$cr\-e objectively what preschool 
children do and say, how to work comfortably mth children, how to plan 
actmties for them as individuals and as a gtoup, and how to identify the 
characteristics of each age and stage of their dmelopment. 

The content of a high school laboratory course in homemaking is as 
v^aried as the objectives of the teachers teaching them. Some teachers em- 
phasize the development of human relationships; others, the preparation 
for parenthood; others, the care, selection, preparation, use, and repair 
of toys; still others, the organization and management of a group. Such 
breadth in emphasis is desirable because of the rariations from com- 
munity to community, from class to class, and from teacher to teacher. 
The child-deiclopmcnt laboratory can enrich a \ridc N-ariety of classes in 
homemaking. 

Piosiding a Preschool Group Situation 

The chairman of the home economics department should discuss with 
the school prindpal the idea of haring students learn about preschool 
children b)’ actually working with them. TTie principal and the teacher 
will probably agree that if the students fuse actual experience in observing 
and working with children their attitudes toward children will change and 
they will acquire a more complete ondentanding of how children beliaic 
and develop, flow can the students be in a preschool group at the time 
their homemaking class is scheduled? 

First, the principal and the department chairman should consider 
whether some preschool group now serving the community might be used 
by the high school students. Is there a day-care center, a child-care center, 
or a parent-cooperative group near the high school? If such a group is 
too distant from the school for the students to get to it easily and quickly, 
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OBSERVAUOSS 

both refused snack. Susie wanted 
to take cookies home. 

Rest was quiet thru LiebestMum In- 
terest in “In the Hall of the Moun 
tain King” was great Noise at end 
was not great enough to suit Bnan 


LE.\rS I OR niRTIIER m'DY 


Such obscI^atIons can lead to a list of 
music suitable for resting, a list for 
music appreciation. 


Usually, anecdotal and time obscrsatioiis of children arc collected in 
folders under the name of each child in the labonlory group. Tlicsc 
collections arc useful to crpcncnccd teachers and consultants in learning 
how to make a ease study of a child. Tlie>' can see the s-arious types of 
bchasior to be obsersed m getting acquainted with the many facets of a 
child's personality. Tlicv can see the necessity of obscrxing a particular 
facet at successive intervals m order to evaluate growth and development. 
They see from experience that several divergent interpretations can be 
made about a child's personality on the basis of observations of what he 
docs and says. In short, recorded observations can be used in helping ex- 
perienced workers to increase their nndctslanding of children through 
asc studies. 

Recorded observations can also be used by experienced teachers and 
consultants to study tlie eflcethcncsi of different methods of teaching. 
For instance, if the teacher of a preschool group is consistently using some 
technique, such as singing in a minor key, when a child is exploring bound- 
aries between socially acceptable and unacceptable behavior, observers of 
that group can assemble all their records dealing with child bcliavior at 
the time when the teacher sang in a minor key. Careful study of such 
records will show the kinds of child bcliavior associated with the teacher’s 
singing in a minor key. Were the children kept from undesirable behavior 
in some instances? If so, wlul — if anything— did those children have in 
common? Or, what was common to the situations in which the children 
were deterred? to those in which they were not? By attempting to answer 
such questions through the use of observational material, the experienced 
workers actually use a technique wliich they can continue using in order 
to continue improving in service. At the same lime, they become aware 
of techniques which arc effective with preschool children and techniques 
which arc thought to be useful but probably are not. 

A third way in which recorded observations may be useful to experienced 
teachers and consultants is in helping them to develop increased aware- 
ness of tlie characteristics of children at particular age levels and to use 
their awareness as a basis for improving the curriculum for the children. 
For instance, a workshop of experienced teachers can assemble anecdotes, 
collected over the years, which show how preschool children think about 
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families in which both parents worl:, the children will need care through- 
out the working day and wnll be as’aflable for high school students at any 
time of the school day. If most of the children are from two-parent 
families, each group will need only an enrichment program for a few 
hours of the day, two, three, four, or five times a week, depending on the 
age level of the children. 

^Vhtt^ the class needs of high school and college students are such as to 
require having preschool children available every day of the W'cek, it is 
often possible to have several preschool groups use the same facilities at 
different times of the day. This arrangement makes it possible for any 
class of students to have access to the same laboratory group or to labora- 
tory groups of different age levels, or to have laboratory days interspersed 
with days of classroom discussions. This arrangement also makes it possible 
for more families in the community to benefit directly from the preschool 
groups, and thus provides an opportunity to increase the understanding 
and appreciation of the community for both the preschool groups and the 
sponsoring high school or college. 

The number of possible combinations or permutations in scheduling 
preschool children as laboratory groups for students is limited only by the 
needs of the children and the ing«ioity of the administrator who makes 
the schedule. One administrator devis^ the following schedule for six 
preschool groups using two sets of facilities: 

Preschool Groups: A; Three-jear-old children O; Four-year-old children 
B: Three-year-old children F: Five-yetr-old children 
N- Four-year-old children Q. Five-year-old children 

llORMIMC MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY TirUHSDAY FRIDAY 

N— Set 1 N— Set 1 A— Set 1 N— Set 1 A— Set 1 

O— Set2 O— SetZ B— Set2 O—SetZ B— Set2 

AFTERNOON P— Sctl P — ^Sct I P — Set 1 P — Set 1 P — Set 1 

2— Set 2 2— Set 2 2-5et2 g— Sct2 Q— Set2 

Recognizing the needs of students should not conflict with meeting the 

needs of preschool children. In each laboratory situation, adaptations 
should be made as seems best. 

At a high school in Long Beach, California, a homemaking class had a 
study unit about children which spanned several weeks. The students 
took turns at parricipating in the fifteen-child nursery school for an hour 
each morning for a period of two weeks. Individual conferences with the 
homemaking teacher who supervised the nursery school gave them an 
opportunity to learn quickly how to work effectively with the children. 
At some point in the semester, they also had time in their homemaking 
class to discuss the nursery school babysitting, and family experiences 
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perhaps Ihe group and its equipment an be moved to some suitable 
location on the high school campus. Often a public school sv'stcm lus 
day-are. parcnt eduation. kindergarten, or other preschool groups alrady 
under its supersnsion, and an casil) arrange for one of the groups to be 
housed on the high school ampns rather than on an elementary school 
ampus. 

If there is no existing preschool group naiby. the principal and the 
department chairman should consider whether the preschool children 
in the immediate neighborhood of the high school need a nursery or 
kindergarten group, and whether adult cduation mstmetors or day-are 
personnel of the school s)'stcm, parent ladcrs. or soaal sersacc workers 
an dcselop a preschool group, utilizing faahtics on the high school 
campus. In order to make use of the preschool group for the benefit of 
the high school students, it iray be desirable for a high school homcmaking 
tachcr to be responsible for the children so that she an either be with 
them or, when she needs to be a resource person for a student class, an 
exchange places with their tachcr. 

If it is not possible to arrange for a continuing preschool group in which 
students an obsene and work with children, the principal and the de- 
partment chairman may decide to base the students plan and operate a 
play school* during a two- to four-week period of the school term. The 
rough plans for the pla> school project an be dcs eloped in detail, an 
atimate of costs obtained, and even a request made to the Sars, Roebuck 
Foundation for funds to be used in equipping the play school. 

Whatever plans ate made to develop a preschool group as a laboratory 
for tlie high school students, both the prinapal and the department chair- 
man should make every effort to Iiave the plans favorably publicized and 
understood within the community. Continuing success of such an enter- 
prise depends on continuing publicit)' regarding it. As the preschool 
laboratory program gets underway, the parents of students who liave par- 
ticipated in the program, the students themselves, and the parents of the 
preschool children constitute the nucleus of an expanding group of en- 
lightened people favorably disposed to child-development laboratories for 
high school students. 

Scheduling 

The nature ol rtie preschook group cYicntclc and the scheduling of the 
high school classes determine the hours of the child-development labora- 
tory. If most of the children come from one-parent families or from 

* The Play School in the High ScAooI. ffomenwiting Educalion in Oregon Seconiiry 
Schools (Satein, Ore.: Oregon State Department of Education. 1952); Mildred 
Wtigtey Wood. Ofcscrvafion of Children tit Ihe Home Economies Program tPhocoK- 
Arizona State Department of Voatioiial Education, 1963). 
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daj'S a W'cek, either m the morning ot in the afternoon. Each mother acts 
as an assistant to her ciiild's teacher for one session a week, forty minutes 
of which she spends with the codirector of the preschool group, discussing 
school and home esents. 

At the same time that the Center furthers the development of parents 
and their children, it is useful to high school and college students of the 
Unified School District. Classes of students arc encouraged to arrange for 
visits at any time during the school term. Someone from the Center comes 
to the class before the visit m order to help the students plan good use of 
their obsers'ation time. The same person accompanies the students during 
their %'isit to different preschool groups, and comes to class again after- 
wards to discuss any questions the students may have in regard to obser\-a- 
tions made. 

The Center also enriches the cil> college program that prepares teachers 
of preschool groups. Certain lectures and discussions are presented in con- 
nection svith laboralor)' expenence at the Center. Opportunity to obserse 
children and participate in their group acbsnties is an integral part of the 
program. 

The preschool groups at the Center ate an important part of programs 
which continuously educate a succession of prospective parents, parents 
with children of preschool age, and women who teach or are preparing 
to teach, preschool groups. 

In one Arizona city, a nursery school of twenty to twenty-five children 
behveen the ages of hvo and fiie sen-es as a laboratory situation for high 
school students and as an obsenation situation for the parents of the 
children. The students participate in the nursery school, each concen- 
trating her efforts on one particubr child and conferring with the mother 
of thatchild once cier)’ three ueeks. 

'Hiis arrangement has several advantages for the high school student: 
it enlarges her understanding of the child at nursery school with informa- 
tion about the child at home, it gives her opportunity to be with children 
under supenision and with real responsibility; it provides, in her relation 
to the parent and to the child, an otperience in relationships much like 
those involved in babjsitting. 

Tliese arrangements also have advantages for each mother. She can see 
hovv' othen handle her child and diildren of similar ages. She can observe 
her child in relation to children of other preschool ages. She has an op- 
portunity to discuss tthat she observes and the problems arising out of 
famil)' living both with other, like-mioded parents, and with an experienced 
and well-educated family living teacher. She can talk with a high school 
student and learn from experience bow to work pleasantly and effecb'vely 
with young babysitters. 

At Linton High School, the Schenertady Public School System has had 
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\vilh younger children as a means of imprm-ing their understanding of 
family and human relationships 

In Phoenix, Arizona, high school jumors in a course entitled Child 
Guidance devote six weelcs to the study of the age characteristics of pre- 
school children and the planning of a physical environment and schedule 
suitable for the children. At the same time, they anticipate their own 
roles in working with the children. Six weeks after the start of the 
semester, the preschool children b^in meeting each morning, with the 
students acting as assistant teachers. This laboratory experience continues 
until the Christmas vacation. The rest of the semester is used by the 
students to discuss with their teacher what they have experienced with 
the preschool group, as members of a family, and in the roles of baby- 
sitters and leaders of children’s groups. 

Multiple Use of Laboratory Situations 
If parents and different groups of students arc to benefit from the 
preschool group laboratory, administrative ingenuity must be exercised in 
scheduling observers of and parliapants in the preschool program. Those 
responsible for a nursery or kindergarten can determine whether its prt 
school groups are to be for preschool children only; for parents as well as 
for children; for students and children; or for students, parents, and pre- 
school children. In almost every situation the preschool program is en- 
riched by student and parent participation at the same time that such 
participation enriches the education of both parents and students. 

A Unified School District in California has 3 parent education program 
that illustrates some of the arrangements that can be made in ublizing 
preschool laboratory situations for multiple purposes. The General Adult 
Division of the Unified School District maintains a Child Development 
Center on the campus of the local city college. This Center is designed 
primarily for nursery school children whose parents wish to enroll in 
courses offered by the college. The 240 mothers who have preschool chil- 
dren in the Center attend eight or nine two-hour evening meetings each 
semester. In addition, they and their husbands are encouraged to attend 
workshops dealing with problems of toys and equipment, health and 
safety, and other topics of interest to parents; and forum meetings which 
present leaders in parent education. Thus the parents have an opportunity 
to discuss child development and finuly telRtions ind to Veatw toe views 
of resource people. They also have four out of five half-days a week in 
which they may pursue their education at the college while their preschool 
children are in the preschool groups nearby. 

Children may be enrolled in the Center when they are thirty months 
old and may remain until they are old enough to enter kindergarten. They 
are assigned to one of ten groujs accoriing to their age, and attend five 
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In the senior course in Family life Education, students come into contact 
with parents and otlier community leaders who scr\e as resource people 
to help with disaissions about such subjects as problems created by 
diiorce and broten homes, community resources available for children and 
families, customs of courtship and mamage. home and family responsi- 
bilities, or family budgebng. 

Students can also sit in the parent study groups U'hich meet with a 
parent-teacher and include two evening meetings for all members. Thus 
students can hear parent discussions about topics the parents have 
selected for study; for instancy security in Hie home, discipline and values 
in the family, reasonable parental expectations, and social forces which 
affect family life. 

It is anticipated tliat students in the Family Life Education classes will 
thus develop a fuller appreciation of the family as a basic social unit, a 
greater interest in and better understanding of preschool children and their 
grow’th and development, and a better insight into their ovm personalities 
and problems. 

Learning to Observe Children 

A primary obieetiie for high school students is to learn how to obsen-e 
children. This the>' can accomplish, not by filling in observation record 
forms, but by recording the child behavior they see and hear. As they use 
these records of what children do and say, the shidcnts can see that 
simple and accurate records are useful in learning, for instance, w'hat 
children of a given age level do, or what reactions a grownup can expect 
to get to what she says or does. They can see that the thIe^year-olds use 
a piece of equipment differently than four-year-olds do, that a three-year- 
old child needs a push in swinging but a four-year-old child needs only a 
starting push and a five-year-old child needs no physical help at all. The 
students can also learn to identify the aspects of development involved in 
their recordings of child behavior. They may note unusual use of language 
or some other aspect of intellectual, emotional, social, or physical develop- 
ment. 

^Vhe^ their records are used in dais discussion, students feel their 
observations serve a real purpose. Furthermore, they can see that some 
aspects of child behavior are more »gnificant than others, and more im- 
portant to record and discuss. Thus students are encouraged to improve 
their recording technique. 

Before students go into a nursery or b’ndergaiten to observe children, 
they need to be sensitized to the situation so that anxieties about them- 
selves and how they are doing will not interfere with their work. By going 
over written directions, students can be helped to anticipate the actual 
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an intenelated program in Family Life Education sponsored by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of New York State Education Department; 
the Department of Home Economics of the U5. Office of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; and the Department of Home Economics Education, 
Cornell University. In this program are related activities for three distinct 
groups: senior high school boys and girls, prekindergarten children; and 
parents. 

While each of these groups has a distinct program, there are many times 
when they svork together. High school youth and parents consider together 
problems of mutual interest and concern. The prekindergarten group affords 
opportunities for parents and high school students to obsene and work with 
young children. A richer and more comptdiensive program for prekinder- 
garteners IS made possible by using the talents and skills of the parents and 
the liigb school girls and boys 

The program is planned to include the services of resource people from the 
Schenectady Public Schools and from the community * 

During each of three successive class periods, high school students en- 
rolled in an elective senior course in Family Life Education meet in a 
classroom adjacent to the prekinder^rten room and play area. A one-way 
mirror divides the two rooms. The prekindergarten teacher is assisted by 
three students from the Family Life class, one student from a practical 
nursing class, and several patents. Each of the high school students par- 
ticipates in the prekindergarten activities for two weeks early in the year, 
and one additional week later on. If it seems desirable, the student can 
interrupt his participation, leaving another student or a parent in his place, 
in order to help his class discuss what they have been observing. 

Some of the areas of study included in the program for the students 
in the Family Life Education course are 

• Moral and spiritual values 

• Study of penonality (psychological, emotional, physical aspects) 

• Understanding self and others 

• Basic human relations 

• The family as an historic and contemporary institution 

• Thnnsng for one's hiniJy 

• Learning to understand and appreciate children 

• Creative management of time, money, and energy* 

» A Program in Home and FamOy Life Education (Schenectady, N.Y.: Schenectady 
Public Schools, 1959). 

‘ Ibid. 
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observation situation. In addihon to learning how to record what they 
observe, they can learn how to 

• walk through a room without disturbing ib occupants 

• sit quietly 

• react to a curious child 

• leave without attracting attention 

Here are suggestions given to high school students in one child-develop- 
ment center- 

In planning for student visits we have tned to make sure that the children's 
program can be carried on without disruption, and that students can observe 
a typical nursery school situation . . This i$ only possible if sisitors remain 
fairly inconspicuous, so that the children arc not distracted from their usual 
activities. 

1. If j-ou have a cold 0 ; are not feeling well, please postpone your visit until 
a later time 

2. Enter quietly; report to the coordinator or the nursery school director, who 
will assign pu to a group. 

3. Sit down as much as possible Choose a place in the background, but near 
enough to hear and see the children 

4. One or two students sitting together ate less conspicuous than a group of 
three or four. Please try to avoid talking together. 

5. Do not initiate conversation or play with the children, as this takes them 
away from their own activities. Do not hesitate, however, to respond briefly 
to a child's friendliness If il continues, you might say, "Now I have to do 
my work,” and begin to write, or move away to another location. 

6 . Avoid commenting on the children, or laughing about their activities in 
their presence. 

7. Do not step into situations with the children unless there seems to be real 
danger. Situations which need handling arc the teacher's responsibility. 

8 . Make a note of questions which pu may have. There will be opportunities 
to discuss these with the coordinator, the director, or pur classroom 
teacher. Teachers woiking with children cannot leave them for long enough 
to be lielpful with questions. Please try not to divert them.® 

For any and all observations, it is important to help students focus 
their attention first on recording what children do and say, and then on 
interpreting their behavior. This sequence of student thinking is developed 
by having students first record tbeir observations and then discuss their 
interpretations. It is interfered with by having students use forms to 
direct their observations or having them look for certain kinds of behavior 

5 Mary Alice Mallura, Child Devetopment Center (Santa Monica, Calif: Santa 
Monica Unified School District, 1959), p. 6. 
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2. Move quickly to the child who i$ about to Ihiow something which can 
hurt others. 

3. Stop the tricjcle or wagon which is moving too fast. 

The best waj to keep children safe is to look ahead to possible danger and 
plan ways of avoiding it. Some important ways to avoid hazards are: 

1. Know what every child in >t)ur group is doing at all times. Do not let 
your attention to one or two children keep you from knowing what the 
rest of your group is doing. 

2. Never stop to talk unnecessarily with teachers or other students while 
supervising children ^Vhen conversation is necessary, continue to watch 
your group as jxiu talk. 

3. Always stand near high climbing equipment being used by your group so 
that you are ready to help a child who may have difficulty. 

4. Help the children with wheel-toy traffic problems; stop dnvers and remind 
them of wheel-toy rules. 

5. Watch for unsteady equipment which mav fall, such as climbing boxes, 
ladders, boards, block building. 

6. Remove and put out of sight any sharp or broken objects which children 
may be using. 

7. Watch woodwork and gardening activities closely. Never leave the children 
alone with these activities. If you must leave, and no teacher can take 
your place, put the tools away and offer a different type of activity to the 
children. 

8. In all play activities, keep the size of your group small. 

9. Always tell the group teacher when it is necessary for you to leave your 
group.^ 

Understanding Oneself Belter 

As students work with preschool children and discuss with their teachers 
and fellow students what they have observed and experienced, they gain 
considerable insight into their own problems in relating to other people. 
Preschool group experience can help high school students who need and 
want to know how to find a place within a social group. Their social 
sensitivity as adolescents makes them eager to acquire the skills which 
enable them to move easily into and out of group situations. Their prob- 
lems in doing this can be put in penpeclive as they tackle the problem 
of finding their role in the preschool group as assistants to the teacher. 
Each day they must enter the children’s group. Each day they can ob- 
serve the skill of other students and of thdi teacher in doing this. And 
each day they can watch children entering and leaving a group or remain- 
ing apart from it. With their own teacher they can discuss the succession 
of social experiences: individual play, parallel play, and cooperative play 
which gradually increases in frequency and duration. They can also draw 

» Ibid., p. 7. 
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2. Plan to be in attendance every day that you are scheduled to work in 
the nursery school. The teacher needs your assistance, and you need 
the opportunity to be with the children 

3. If you are unable to attend, call the nursery school teacher at her home 
before 8.00 a.m. 

4. At least once a week make conference appointments with the nursery 
school teacher and keep these appointments. 

5. Read your nursery school manual before coming to participate in the 
nursery school. Refer to it from time to time as you think about your 
work with the children Turn it in to the nursery school teacher on the 
last day of your work as a student-assistant. 

With records of attendance and appointments, the teacher and the student 
together could consider the evidence of responsibility taken by the student. 
They could talk objectively about what had or had not been done and 
make plans for further responsibilities m the future. 

In the child-development laboratory, students should have an oppor- 
tunity to help preschool children assume responsibility for themselves. A 
student assisting the teacher can encourage the children to take oE their 
jackets and sweaters and put them m their lockers when they come indoors. 
A student can help the children to put away toys that have been played 
with. 

In some instances a requirement for junior or senior girls in an advanced 
homemaking course is to plan and carry out a project with a group of 
children in the preschool group. These projects may include making 
cookies, planting a garden, enjoying a craft or musical activity, or going on 
a study trip. The projects may be planned by one student, working alone, 
or by two students, working together. Projeeb are submitted to the teacher 
of the preschool group. If she approves them, she schedules time for each 
project to be fitted into the program of activities for the children. 

Preparing for Parenthood 

Parb'cipab'on in the activities of a preschool group is especially desirable 
for high school students as prepiaialion for marriage. Prospective mothers — 
and prospective fathers, too — should have ample opportunity to preview 
their roles as parents. They need to develop favorable attitudes toward 
parenthood, and to see the importance of preschool group experience 
for children. They need to know the resources of the community for 
helping them when they have children of their own: How can parents 
find preschool groups suitable for their family situation? Where can they 
have experience with children under the guidance of well-trained pre- 
school teachers? ^Vhat counseling services are available for parenb? 
Through participabon in preschool group activities, students can de- 
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they had assisted the nursery school teacher and after eight weeks of class 
study and discussion about young children. Her appraisal of their progress 
was an integral part of their actisities The teacher identified six major 
objectives of the unit of study, and listed the kinds of behavior observable 
in students attaining those objectives. Whenever she noted evidence of a 
student’s attaining one of the objectives dunng the unit of study, she 
recorded it. Her records then provided a basis for appraising the progress 
made by each of the students. 

Here are the changes the teacher expected to be able to observe in her 
students: 

CHANCE EXPECTED IN EACH STUDENT EVIDENCE OF SUCH CHANGE 

1. Learns to observe children 
Appreciates that each child is 

unique 

Observes how a child reacts lo 
different people 

Observes how a child reacts to 
different situations 

2. Feels secure with children 1$ aware of how secure she feels 

Understands what frightens a child Records anecdotes showing such un- 
derstanding 

Observes good timing m othen Records anecdotes showing such 
timing 

Does not retreat from children Is able to help a child needing help 

3. Is able to guide group play Takes charge of a group activity 

(e.g , nature table, block play, sand 
play, dress-up comer, puzzle table) 

4. Is able to apph underlying prin- In interpreting records of observa- 

C'ples tions, notes the application of such 

principles as. 

(a) Use praise, not blame 

(b) Let the child do it himself if 

he can 

(c) Have guidance available as 

needed 

(d) Encourage taking turns 

(e) Encourage care of equipment 

(f ) Talk it out without any hitting 

5. Becomes inaeasingly interested in Spends more time with them 

children 

6. Is able to identify methods of In interpreting observation records, 

guiding a child correctly labels the method used 


Does not treat each child alike 

Records anecdotes showing such ob- 
servations 
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• Preschool children in families linng near the high school can join the 
preschool group 

• Baby sitters should ha^e nursery ctperience 

• Man)- loung people marry when fbey are in high school 
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brought out in the chapter as w’e!! as ideas from jour experience to justify your 
views. Suggest alternative courses of action to supplement those that are given. 

Situation 1 As a student yon are assistmg the teacher of a group of four- 
year-old children At their rest time, when first one child and then another 
endeavor to get your attention, >ou should 

• Ash the teacher to help jou 

• Plan to play soft music the next time you are in charge of rest time 

• Ask the children to listen to the bubbles in the aquarium 

• Yawn and relax as you want the children to do 

• Tell any attention seeking child that you will help him later and that now 
is rest time 

Situation 2 Janet, the young woman who is assisting you with a group of 
three-year-old children while they ate free to choose their own activities, has 
been reading stones to a small group of the children She is intent on holding 
the book so that the pictures are easily visible to the children and the print is 
visible to her. She does not notice that the children are becoming more 
restless, more interested in each other and less interested in the story. When 
Janet picks up a third book to read, you should say 

• To the children, “Remember, we cross out legs. We put our hands in our 
laps.” 

• To Janet, "Do you think maybe the children have had enough stories for 
now?" 

• To Janet, "Here ace some puzzles the children like to do." 

• To the children, "Isn’t it nice to have Janet read us stories todayl” 

■ To the children, ‘A\Tio is going to be the first one down the slide today?” 

Situation 3 You have a contract for teaching homemaking in a high 
school that has offered only foods and clothing courses. You feel that the high 
school students should study child care and development. During the school 
year, you should 

• Fit into the program as it is now piesented 

• Talk with fellow teachers about the desirability of a child derelopmenl 
laboratory 

• Discuss with the high school principal plans for having a unit on child 
derelopment the following year 

• Through local women s organizations, tty to develop community interest in 
a child development laboratory 

Situation 4 \Vhen a preschool group is proposed for the local high 
school, you find opportunity to discuss it with members of different women’s 
organizations. You bring out the points that 

• Future parents need actual experience with children 

• 'The way preschool children get along with each other has elements identical 
with the way high school students get along with other people 
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Oregon State Department of EdncahoD. “The Play School in the High 
School.” Salem, Ore.- Or^on Stale Department of Education, 1952. 
[This bulletin is an excerpt from the larger bulletin, “Homemaking 
Education in Oregon Secondary Sdiools.”] 

Prescott, Daniel A The Child m the Edticative Process. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957 (Chapter 13, "The Child-study Pro- 
gram,” describes how the in-sei\'ice dei-elopment of teachers is furthered 
through making case studies of pupils and participating in professional 
discussions of case records.] 

Read, Katherine H The Nursery School: A Human Relationships Laboratory. 
Philadelphia W. B. Saunden Co , 1960 (This book is often used by 
senior high school and coll^ students.] 

Shuey, Rebekah M., Elizabeth L. Woods, and Esther M. Young. Learning 
About Children. Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. [Chapter 16 
deals with play groups in high schools; and Part 4 deals with children from 
two to sue jears old.] 

Smart, Mollie S., and Russell C. Lmng and Learning with Children. Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956 (An attempt to explain children to 
young people.] 

Wolffheim, Nelly. Psychology m the Nursery School. London: Gerald Duel- 
worth & Co., Ltd., 1953. (Discusses nursery school experience from the 
standpoint of Freud's findings.] 

Wood, Mildred Wcigley. "Observation of Children in the Home Economics 
Program." Phoenix; Arizona Association of Future Homemakers, 1963. 
(This practical booklet deals specifically with the use of the play school 
in high school classes in the homemaking program.] 
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